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13  O  R^  A 


CHAPTER  I. 

4  T  ten  exactly  a  handsome  carriage  drew  up 
■^-^  before  Madame  Bertrand's  door,  and  Madame 
Bertrand  herself  came  up  with  the  tidings,  looking 
both  charmed  and  puzzled  as  she  delivered  them. 

"  Such  a  pretty  carriage,"  she  said  ;  "such  hand- 
some horses,  too !" 

Mrs.  Courtenay  smiled  mysteriously  ;  and  Dora 
went  to  the  glass,  tied  her  bonnet-strings,  and, 
without  looking  round,  said  : 

"  Are  you  ready,  aunt  ?" 

Twenty  times  since  the  morning  Mrs.  Luan 
had  declared  that  she  would  not  go,  and  twenty 
times  she  had  retracted  and  said  she  would.  As 
her  last  declaration  had  been  one  of  denial,  her 
present  one  was  naturally  one  of  assent.  Rather 
shortly  she  answered  that  she   was   quite    ready. 
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2  DORA. 

They  went  down  at  once  and  entered  the  car- 
riage ;  whilst  Madame  Bertrand  stood  on  her  door- 
step to  see  them  drive  away. 

The  morning  was  one  of  perfect  beauty.  Mrs. 
Courtenay's  raptures  were  spoken;  but  though 
Dora  was  mute,  never,  it  seemed  to  her,  had  earth 
and  sky  been  so  full  of  happy  promises  as  they 
were  then.  Through  the  city  they  went ;  beyond 
the  track  of  the  railways,  through  a  green  and  fer- 
tile landscape,  up  a  winding  road  that  overlooked 
the  silver  Seine,  till  they  came  at  length  to  a  little 
w^ood,  on  the  skirt  of  which  they  saw  Doctor  Kichard 
and  Eva  waiting  for  them. 

"  I  have  called  her  Minna !"  cried  Eva,  darting 
forward  to  meet  Dora  as  she  alighted. 

"  And  I  have  already  broken  her  nose,"  added 
Doctor  Richard,  completing  the  information. 

"  Why  did  she  fall  ?"  argued  Eva,  looking  in- 
jured. 

"  Oh !  Doctor  Richard,  what  a  charming  place !" 
cried  Mrs.  Gourtenay,  looking  round ;  "  and  we 
have  a  carpet  too,"  she  added,  seeing  one  spread 
on  the  grass  within  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

"And  partridges  in  the  hamper!"  said  Eva; 
«and " 
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"Eva  I"  Doctor  Richard  said  no  more;  but 
Eva  was  mute  and  looked  abashed. 

The  spot  was  pretty,  sylvan  and  quiet.  A  stone 
cross  rose  at  the  angle  of  the  wood ;  close  by  it  a 
little  stream  murmured  through  the  gi'ass ;  below 
lay  a  wide  and  rich  landscape,  and  the  winding 
road  up  which  they  had  come  passed  through  the 
■wood  and  became  an  arched  avenue.  Dora  watched 
the  carriage,  which,  after  bringing  them  thus  far, 
now  entered  that  shady  path,  and  was  soon  hidden 
from  her  view,  and  she  wondered  whither  it  was 
going.  Doctor  Richard,  who  was  reading  her  face 
very  closely,  was  soon  by  her  side. 

**  Do  you  like  this  spot  ?"  he  asked. 

"  How  could  I  fail  liking  it  ?"  she  rephed,  smil- 
ing ;  "  it  is  charming  I" 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  brought  Fido,"  said  Eva,  who  could 
not  bear  to  be  silent.  "  Oh  !  do  look  at  him,  Miss 
Courtenay !" 

A  pretty  Kjng  Charles,  who  lay  licking  his  paws 
on  the  carpet,  now  interrupted  the  task  in  order  to 
look  at  the  new-comers.  On  Mrs.  Courtenay  and 
Mrs.  Luan  he  bestowed  a  lazy,  good-natured  look ; 
but  Dora  he  eyed  more  shrewdly.  After  a  few 
seconds  given  to  deliberation,  he  rose,  came  up  to 
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her,  sniffed  her  flowing  skirts,  then  pawed  her 
■with  a  familiarity  that  looked  like  renognition. 
Dora  stooped  and  patted  his  silky  head,  whilst  Doc- 
tor Richard  smiled  significantly. 

^' Fido  is  a  shy,  reserved  dog,"  he  said;  '^and 
yet,  you  see.  Miss  Courtenay,  he  acknowledges 
your  power  at  once." 

"  Oh !  but  they  all  like  Dora  !"  cried  Mrs. 
Courtenay ;  "  Madame  Bertrand's  cat  dotes  on 
her ;  and  it  is  a  most  intelligent  cat,  and  never 
could  endure  Monsieur  Theodore,  who  ran  away 
without  paying  the  poor  old  thing  I" 

^'  What  a  remarkable  cat !"  gravely  said  Doctor 
Richard.  "  I  hope  it  clawed  Monsieur  Theodore 
and  spit  at  him." 

"  Yes,  it  did,"  innocently  replied  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay j  adding,  whilst  Mrs.  Luan  looked  daggers  at 
her,  "  But  it  loves  Dora  so." 

Doctor  Richard  did  not  answer  that  everything 
and  everyone  must  love  Dora,  but  his  look  and 
smile  implied  it  so  plainly,  that  Dora  thought 
with  secret  joy,  "Well,  I  believe  it  is  so — I  do 
believe  that  everything  and  almost  everyone  likes 
me." 

"  Come   and  look   at   yourself   in    the  water  I" 
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cried  Eva,  impatiently  ;  and  taking  hold  of  her 
hand,  she  led  Dora  away. 

The  little  stream  flowed  slowly,  and  proved  a 
fair  mirror.  It  gave  back  the  grey  old  cross,  all 
mossy  with  age,  and  a  quivering  aspen  tree,  and 
Dora's  laughing  face  as  she  bent  over  it ;  and  it 
soon  gave  back  Doctor  Richard's  face  too,  for 
Dora  remembered  later  that  he  kept  very  close  to 
her  that  morning.  But  a  sudden  breeze  rippled 
the  water,  and  every  image  within  it  was  broken. 

"  A  pretty  looking-glass,  forsooth  !"  said  Doctor 
Richard — "  is  it  an  image  of  life,  Miss  Cour- 
tenay  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  she  replied,  quickly. 

"  You  prefer  a  smooth,  unruftled  surface  ? — so 
do  I ;  but  who  has  it  ?  So  let  us  make  the  best 
of  the  present  time." 

"  It  is  time  for  luncheon,"  said  Eva. 

"  Well,  I  believe  it  is,  you  little  torment !  " 

Mrs.  Luan  and  her  sister-in-law  were  already 
seated  on  the  carpet.  Dora  and  Eva  joined  them 
— Minna  was  by  Eva's  side,  and  Fido  nestled  on 
Dora's  skirts — and  Doctor  Richard  unpacked  the 
hamper,  and  laid  the  cloth.  Alas  !  how  extrava- 
gant that  Doctor  Richard  was  !     This  was  not  a 
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sumptuous  repast,  indeed,  but  it  was  far  too  luxu- 
rious for  a  man  in  liis  circumstances.  Dora  did 
not  dare  to  say  a  word,  but  Mrs.  Courtenay 
assumed  the  privilege  of  her  years,  and  lectured 
this  prodigal  entertainer.  He  heard  her  with  his 
usual  good-humour,  but  attempted  no  justification. 
"  Life  is  brief,"  was  all  he  said,  "  let  us  enjoy 
its  happy  hours  whilst  we  may,  Mrs.  Courtenay. 
This  delightful  morning  required  cold  partridges, 
a  melon,  champagne,  and  a  few  et-ceteras.  I  con- 
tend that  we  could  not  enjoy  the  landscape  upon 
less." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  tried  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
argument,  but  failed.  Doctor  Richard's  geniality 
was  communicative  this  morning.  Even  Mrs. 
Loan,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  such  un- 
wonted good  cheer,  relaxed  from  the  usual  seve- 
rity of  her  demeanour.  Dora  did  not  care  to  hide 
her  happiness.  When  the  meal  was  over,  she 
went  with  Eva  to  sit  by  the  stream,  and  she  there 
enjoyed  lierself  silently.  The  sweet  autumn 
breath  from  the  little  wood  filled  her  with  a  vague 
delight.  There  was  music  in  the  soft  rusthng  of 
the  trees,  and  to  sit  thus,  forgetting  the  world, 
and  looking  at  the  dark  though  clear  water  rip- 
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plincr  along,  and  seeming  to  carry  away  in  its 
waves  the  woodland  green  and  the  blue  sky,  was 
enchanting.  This  little  bit  of  Norman  landscape 
was  Eden  to  her,  and  everything  in  her  aspect 
said  so.  Doctor  Richard  looked  at  her  even  whilst 
he  talked  with  Mrs.  Courtenay,  and  as  he  looked 
he  thought, 

"  If  ever  a  girl  was  made  for  happiness,  this  is 
she.  Happiness  is  her  calling,  her  vocation,  just 
as  ill-temper  is  her  precious  aunt's." 

Unconscious  of  this  severe  sentence,  Mrs.  Luan, 
who  could  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  world 
when  she  had  not  to  pay  for  them,  was  wondering 
whether  she  had  really  done  justice  to  Doctor 
Richard's  luxurious  cheer,  when  a  fit  of  drowsiness 
that  came  upon  her  seemed  to  answer  the  question 
satisfactorily.  Doctor  Richard,  who  saw  her 
struggling  against  sleep,  smiled  and  walked  away 
to  smoke  a  cigar,  whilst  Dora  rose  and  went  away 
with  Eva  to  wander  in  the  wood. 

"  I  shall  stay  and  mind  Mrs.  Luan,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Courtenay  to  her  daughter.  "  I  do  believe 
she  is  overpowered  with  the  champagne ;  you 
know  how  I  was  for  just  one  glass  of  cider." 

Dora  laughed,  but  willingly  enough  left  Mrs. 
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Luan  to  her  mother's  care,  and  walked  away,  as 
we  said,  with  Eva,  leisurely  followed  by  Fido.  They 
went  along  a  narrow  winding  path,  where  the  shade 
was  thick,  and  where  a  sunbeam  could  scarcely 
pierce  the  heavy  boughs.  Many  yellow  and  withered 
leaves  already  strewed  the  grass,  and  crackled  under 
their  feet ;  but  the  air  was  warm,  and  a  gentle 
breeze  scarcely  moved  Dora's  mushn  dress.  She 
felt  vaguely  happy,  and  holding  the  child's  hand, 
hearing  her  chattering  without  listening  to  it,  she 
felt  as  if  she  could  walk  on  thus  nor  think  of 
stopping,  when  she  suddenly  stood  still  on  seeing 
Doctor  Kichard.  He  was  leaning  against  a  tree 
smoking,  and  throwing  away  his  cigar,  he  came 
towards  them. 

"  Eva,"  he  said,  without  preamble,  "  go  and  put 
on  your  hat." 

"  There  is  no  sun." 

"  Do  as  I  bid  you." 

Eva  pouted,  but  obeyed.  Dora  and  Doctor 
Kichard  remained  alone.  Dora  felt  tongue-tied  ; 
sudden  shyness  came  over  her,  and  kept  her  mute. 
Doctor  Richard  did  not  appear  to  see  her  embar- 
rassment. He  only  smiled  as  he  saw  Fido  stand- 
ing in  the  path  looking  after  Eva,  but  remaining. 
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after  evident    consideration   of   the   matter,   with 
Dora. 

"Fido  has  decidedly  given  you  his  heart!"  he 
said. 

"  Does  he  not  stay  with  you,  Doctor  Richard  ?" 
"  Xo.  I  have  the  slightest  share  of  Fido's  re- 
gard. Yet  he  owes  me  much.  A  poor  Enghsh 
lady  died  here,  and  this  Httle  fellow  was  her  great 
trouble  during  her  last  illness,  for,  as  she  said  to 
me,  ^  No  one  will  have  him  for  his  own  sake,  he  is 
too  old,  and  no  one  here  can  value  him  for  mine.' 
I  set  her  mind  at  rest  by  promising  to  take  him;  so 
when  the  poor  thing  died,  I  put  Fido  in  my  pocket 
and  brought  him  to  Eva.  But  there  was  grief 
and  trouble  in  Fido's  litttle  heart,  and  he  never 
could  take  kindly  to  us.  He  lies  on  his  cushion 
licking  his  paws,  and  sometimes  seeming  to  wait 
and  listen  for  a  footstep  that  comes  not,  and  will 
never  come  again ;  and  he  lives  a  good  deal  within 
himself,  like  a  philosopher.  Poor  old  Fido! 
There  is  something  pathetic  to  me  in  the  old  age 
of  animals.  We  are  still  in  all  the  early  exuber- 
ance of  our  youth  when  decrepitude  steals  upon 
them.  But  all  this  Eva  does  not  suspect,  and  she 
petulantly  wonders  that  Fido  w^ill  not  play  with 
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her,    and    murmurs   because  he  walks  instead  of 
running  along  the  avenues." 

"  What  avenues  V  thought  Dora. 

"  How  do  you  like  this  little  wood  ?"  suddenly 
asked  Doctor  Richard,  changing  the  subject  rather 
abruptly. 

"  Yery  much  indeed  !" 

"  Yes,  it  is  pretty  enough ;  but  you  and  I,  Miss 
Courtenay,  have  seen  spots  more  beautiful  by  far 
in  another  land  than  this !" 

^'  You  mean  in  Ireland  ?"  replied  Dora. 

"I  do.  We  had  not  there  indeed  that  clear 
brightness,  the  attribute  of  the  Continent ;  but 
there  is  a  western  softness  which  has  its  charm, 
sometimes  mysterious  and  sweet,  like  what  we 
imagine  of  fairy-land.  If  there  be  a  country  in  the 
landscape  of  which  poetry  has  chosen  to  become 
visible,  it  is  surely  Ireland.  In  other  lands — I 
speak  of  the  most  favoured — climate,  ruins  and 
famous  old  names  lend  their  beauty  to  spots  which 
otherwise  might  not  be  much  heeded  ;  but  in  Ire- 
land it  is  not  so.  There  the  spell  is  unalloyed.  We 
need  no  heathen  temple  to  grace  the  waterfall. 
We  do  not  ask  what  poet's  villa  once  stood  by  the 
lake — what  battle  was  fought  on  its  banks.     We 
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have  a  sad  story  wliich  we  would  rather  forget 
than  reaiember,  so  we  look  at  this  beautiful  Ire- 
land, and  think  her  a  free  virgin  still,  for  though 
many  have  been  her  masters,  she  has  preserved 
the  grace  and  wildness  of  liberty  through  all  the 
bitterness  of  her  servitude." 

He  spoke  with  some  emotion,  and  tears  rushed 
to  Dora's  eyes  as  she  heard  him.  A  vision  of  the 
past — not  of  her  lost  home,  but  of  Deenah  as  she 
imagined  it,  with  its  shining  lake,  its  white  water- 
fall, and  its  sweet  sylvan  landscape — rose  before 
her  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  pained  you,"  he  said, 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  for  your  words  made 
me  think  of  places  which  I  shall  never  see." 

"  Oh  !  how  can  you  tell  f 

"  I  do  not  wish  it,"  she  very  sadly  said. 

"  Oh !  but  I  do,"  he  ejaculated,  with  sudden  fer- 
vour. ^'God  forbid  that  I  should  stay  for  ever 
in  this  pretty  Normandy — so  pretty,  but  so  homely." 

"  He  does  not  mean  to  stay  in  Rouen,"  thought 
Dora,  with  a  pang.  "I  might  have  known  it. 
What  brought  him  here  ?" 

Doctor  Kichard  unconsciously  answered  that 
question  by  saying, 
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"  I  came  for  Eva's  health.  She  required  this 
keen  air — for  a  time,  at  least.  This  is  a  very  ele- 
vated spot." 

They  had  reached  a  narrow  platform  beyond 
the  v^^ood.  On  their  left  stood  a  little  brick  chateau, 
of  gay  and  cheerful  aspect.  Its  high  slate  roof 
and  tall  chimney-stacks  were  cut  sharply  in  the 
blue  air.  Its  many  windows  were  framed  by 
white  stone  carvings.  Behind  it  spread  a  green 
mass  of  trees,  w^th  many  an  autumn  tint  softening 
their  verdure.  In  front  a  blooming  flower-garden 
sloped  from  the  flight  of  stone  steps  that  led  to  the 
porch  down  to  the  handsome  iron  gates  that  closed 
the  entrance  to  the  pleasant  domain. 

The  flowers,  stirred  by  a  soft  breeze,  were  danc- 
ing in  the  sun,  the  window-panes  shone  again  in 
its  western  glow  ;  the  whole  place  looked  so  gay, 
so  airy,  so  cheerful,  that  a  smile  broke  over  Dora's 
face  as  she  went  up  to  the  gates,  and  stood  still  to 
look  at  it  through  the  iron  bars. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  place  to  live  in  !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  What  sunny  rooms  those  must  be  within  it, 
rooms  in  wdiich  it  is  delightful  to  sit  and  read  by 
the  open  window,  and  alternate  every  page  with  a 
look.'* 
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"  Say  but  sesame,  and  the  gates  shall  open,  and 
the  whole  place  bid  you  welcome/'  gaily  exclaimed 
Doctor  Richard. 

Dora  turned  round  with  a  startled  look. 

"  It  is  mine,"  he  said  quietly. 

*'  Yours  I" 

"  Mine,  at  least,  on  a  long  lease." 

Dora's  blooming  face  grew  ashy  pale,  and  her 
hand  grasped  one  of  the  bars  of  the  iron  gate  with 
unconscious  force.  Who? — what  was  Doctor 
Richard  ?  He  answered  the  question  she  was  un- 
able to  put,  and  said  gi'avely ; 

"My  name  is  Templemore — Doctor  Richard 
Templemore." 

If  he  had  led  her  mind  back  to  Ireland,  that 
this  revelation  might  prove  less  startling,  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore failed  in  his  object.  The  name  he  uttered 
seemed  to  tear  her  heart  asunder.  This  man  who 
stood  by  her  side  was  her  lost  brother's  happy 
rival.  His  success  had  been  Paul  Courtenay's 
death  ;  his  triumph  had  helped  to  fill  the  lonely 
grave  in  Glasnevin.  She  clasped  her  hands  toge- 
ther in  a  mute  agony,  and  looked  at  him  with  such 
passionate  reproach  in  her  eyes,  that  Mr.  Temple- 
more   coloured   deeply.     His   lips   parted   to    say 
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something,  but  Dora  did  not  give  him  time  to  speak. 

"You  are  Mr.  Templemore!"  she  cried,  step- 
ping back  from  him ;  "  you  are  Richard  Temple- 
more  !"  And  she  uttered  the  name  as  if  it  were 
of  itself  sufficient  denunciation. 

"  I  am,"  was  his  brief  reply. 

"  What  had  I  done  to  you  that  you  should  in- 
flict this  upon  me  f  vehemently  exclaimed  Dora, 
speaking  with  mingled  sorrow  and  amazement; 
"could  you  not  be  satisfied  with  your  triumph  over 
my  brother  ?  Is  he  not  dead,  and  for  ever  out  of 
your  way  ?  What  had  1  done  to  you  to  deserve 
this?" 

Her  passion  confounded  him.  He  looked  at  her 
pale,  troubled  face,  and  vainly  attempted  to  fathom 
its  meaning.  Was  this  anger  caused  by  his  long 
concealment  of  his  identity  ? 

"  Believe  me,"  he  said  vehemently,  "  I  never 
meant  to  deceive  you — never !  I  have  long  known 
what  your  feelings  towards  me  were,  and  if  you 
had  not  sought  me  as  Doctor  Richard,  I  would 
never  have  intruded  myself  upon  you.  This  mis- 
take was  involuntary  on  my  part ;  and  since  I  have 
seen  how  painful  it  would  be  to  you,  it  has  become 
insufferable  to  me !" 
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Dora  grew  more  calm  as  he  spoke.  But  she 
turned  her  head  away,  for  her  heart  was  full — full 
almost  to  breaking.  This  man,  this  Richard  Tem- 
plemore,  her  brother's  successful  competitor,  was 
also  a  wealthy  man,  who  had  practised  on  her  cre- 
dulity. She  had  been  his  toy,  his  plaything,  and 
when  she  remembered  the  fond  dreams  into  which 
her  ignorance  had  led  her,  dreams  which  had 
haunted  her  this  very  morning,  and  given  com- 
mon pleasures  the  sweetness  of  Paradise,  she  could 
almost  have  wished  to  die,  so  keen  was  the  sorrow 
of  that  moment. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  angry — very  angry  indeed,"  said 
Mr.  Templemore,  in  a  tone  full  of  concern.  "  And 
yet  you  must  hear  me — you  must  indeed  I  I  could 
not  bear  to  relinquish  your  regard  I" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  heard  or  spoken,"  sadly 
answered  Dora,  walking  away  from  the  gates  of 
the  chateau  ;  "  nothing,  Mr.  Templemore — you 
succeeded,  my  brother  failed,  and  failure  was 
death !  You  were  called  Doctor  Richard  by  people 
who  seemed  to  know  you,  and  you  never  said,  '  I 
am  that  Mr.  Templemore  to  whom  you  owe  a  bitter 
grief.'  " 

'*  Will   you  hear  me  f  persisted  ^Ii'.  Temple- 
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more,  walking  by  her  side,  and  entering  the  wood 
with  her ;  "  surely  in  justice  you  must." 

She  was  silent — he  continued  : 

"Allow  me  to  ask  if  you  considered  Mr.  Courte- 
nay's  decision  an  unjust  one  ?" 

Dora  coloured,  and  turned  upon  him  almost 
angrily. 

"I consider  the  competition  to  have  heen  an  un- 
just one,"  she  said,  with  ill-repressed  indignation ; 
"  I  consider  that  my  brother  having  done  nothing 
to  forfeit,  but  everything  to  deserve  his  uncle's 
good  opinion,  ought  not  to  have  had  this  stigma 
thrown  upon  him." 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"  And  perhaps  you  think,"  he  remarked,  "  that 
I,  a  stranger  as  it  were  to  Mr.  Courtenay,  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  old  man's  weakness  to  deprive  the 
lawful  heir  f 

"  Mr.  Courtenay's  legal  right  to  give  away  his 
fortune,  and  yours  to  accept  it,  I  do  not  question," 
replied  Dora,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  her 
tone,  and  without  looking  at  Mr.  Templemore  as 
she  spoke. 

"  Then  that  was  your  impression  of  the  case," 
he  said,  very  gravely  ;  "  a  severe  one.  Miss  Courte- 
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nay,  but  which  I  can  bear,  for  I  do  not  deserve 
it.  You  knew  that  I  was  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Courtenay's  wife ;  but  are  you  aware  that  his  for- 
tune— all  his  fortune,"  he  added,  emphatically, 
"  was  derived  from  that  wife  ?" 

Dora  turned  upon  him  with  a  startled,  amazed 
look.  "  No,"  she  said  quickly  ;  "  he  made  it  in  the 
Funds.     He  told  Paul  so." 

"  He  may  have  increased  it  by  lucky  hits,"  com- 
posedly replied  Mr.  Templemore  ;  "  but  I  say  it 
again — he  derived  it  from  my  aunt." 

"  Then  it  was  yours,  after  all  I"  exclaimed  Dora 
confounded. 

"  It  should  have  been  mine,"  he  corrected,  "  but 
my  grandfather's  caprice  bestowed  it  on  ray  aunt, 
in  preference  to  my  father.  She  promised  to 
make  amends  to  me,  and  I  was  brought  up  in  that 
belief.  ^Ir.  Courtenay  himself  helped  to  deceive 
me.  The  catalogue,  the  competition  were  there- 
fore an  injustice  to  me,  which  I  felt  and  resented. 
I  won  the  race,  indeed,  but  I  only  won  back  what 
I  should  never  have  risked  to  lose." 

Dora  heard  him  with  mingled  m.ortification  and 
shame.  So  her  long  resentment  was  groundless. 
There  was  no  foundation  for  that  passion^e  dis- 
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like  which  she  had  nursed  up  against  Mr.  Temple- 
more.  Her  past  disappointment  rested  on  an 
error,  and  was  both  futile  and  childish.  Neither 
she  nor  Paul  was  the  wronged  one,  as  far  as 
money  went,  since  that  which  they  had  received 
at  Mr.  Oourtenay's  death  had  been  actually  taken 
from  Mr.  Templemore's  legitimate  inheritance. 
There  w^as  something  in  the  .thought  which  Dora 
could  not  endure.  She  turned  upon  Mr.  Temple - 
more,  and  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart — 

"  If  Paul  and  I  had  known  this,  we  would  not 
have  accepted  Mr.  Oourtenay's  legacy.  Paul 
would  never  have  competed  with  you,  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,  and  1  should  have  him  still." 

She  could  not  utter  the  last  words  without  a 
quivering  of  the  lip,  which  betrayed  the  keenness 
of  her  sorrow.  He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
between  both  his  own  with  mingled  tenderness  and 
respect. 

''  Heaven  alone  knows  how  much  I  feel  for 
your  grief,"  he  said  with  much  emotion,  "  but 
surely  you  must  see  now  that  I  am  guiltless  of  it  ? 
Surely  Mr.  Templemore  may  hope  to  be  as  much 
your  friend  as  was  Doctor  Eichard  f 
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But  the  question  awoke  a  new  storm  in  Dora's 
heart.  Let  it  be  that  her  resentment  had  been 
groundless,  that  Mr.  Templemore  w^as  innocent  of 
all  wronfir  to  her  dead  brother,  that  Paul  had  been 
the  victim  of  an  old  man's  whim  and  a  selfish 
girl's  ambition  ;  let  all  this  be — and  Mr.  Temple- 
more  spoke  with  a  manly  frankness  wdiich  her 
own  integrity  forbade  her  to  doubt — let  all  this 
be,  we  say,  still  something  was  left — something 
that  made  her  snatch  her  hand  from  his,  and  turn- 
ing upon  him  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes,  exclaim  almost  passionately, 

**Mr.  Templemore,  who  bought  my  drawings 
from  Monsieur  Merand  ?" 

He  blushed,  but  he  was  too  honest  to  deny. 

"Idid,"  he  said. 

That,  too,  was  gone — that  dear  illusion  of  her 
little  pride  in  her  own  worth  !  That,  too,  was 
gone  that  fond  belief  in  her  little  skill — that  in- 
nocent joy  over  gold  won  by  labour  both  pleasant 
and  beloved.  She  had  been  living  on  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore's  bounty  all  the  time !  She,  Paul  Courte- 
nay's  sister,  had  been  eating  Mr.  Templemore's 
bread  !     The  bitterness,  the  humiliation  were  both 
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too  much  for  her  pride.  She  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  even  through  her  slender  fingers 
her  tears  fell  fast.  Mr.  Templemore  was  dread- 
fully shocked. 

"My  dear  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  said  eagerly, 
"  do  not  wrong  us  both — do  not  I" 

By  a  strong  effort  Dora  compelled  her  tears  to 
cease  flowing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  looking  up 
again,  and  trying  to  speak  calmly,  "  but  that  was 
too  much  for  me." 

"  Indeed — indeed  I"  said  Mr.  Templemore  ear- 
nestly, "if  you  think  that  I  bought  your  drawings 
simply  to  oblige  you,  you  wrong  me.  I  value 
them  highly — more  than  I  can  tell.  Their  merit 
is  of  the  highest  order.     I  hope  you  believe  me  ?" 

Dora  was  silent,  but  she  did  not  believe  him. 
She  had  some  talent,  of  course  she  had,  but  her 
drawings  had  found  but  one  purchaser,  and  he 
was  Mr.  Templemore  !  Oh  !  bitterness — bitter- 
ness that  could  not  be  put  into  words  ! 

"Mr.  Templemore,  you  meant  well,"  she  said 
at  length,  "  but  you  are  a  rich  man,  and  you  can- 
not understand  how  your  kindness  has  given  my 
poverty  a  bitter  and  needless  sting." 
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"  Miss  Courtenay,  do  not  upbraid  me  with  my 
money.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  I  was  a  strug- 
gling man,  with  a  sickly  child,  in  London — it  is 
not  so  long  ago  since  I  had  to  see  her  wasting 
away  before  my  eyes  for  the  need  of  that  pure  air 
which  I  was  too  poor  to  purchase  for  her.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  since  I  lost  her  two  little  sisters, 
and  felt  as  I  buried  them  on  one  day,  '  May  God 
give  me  the  grace  not  to  hate  the  rich  I'  Ah  !  you 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  see  a  loved  crea- 
ture die,  and  to  lack  the  means  that  could  save  it. 
These  means  have  come,  indeed,  but,  Miss  Courte- 
nay, I  often  fear  that  even  for  my  last  child  they 
have  come  too  late.  Pity  me ! — spite  all  my 
money,  pity  me  !" 

The  sorrow  in  his  looks,  the  pathos  in  his  voice, 
went  to  Dora's  heart.  Amazement  had  given 
place  to  resentment,  that  had  yielded  to  wounded 
pride,  and  now  this  melted  away  as  she  heard  him 
remind  her  of  his  past  poverty — that  poverty 
which  seemed  to  make  him  Doctor  Richard  once 
more.  It  vanished  as  he  bade  her  pity  him,  spite 
the  wealth  which  had  come  too  late.  She  forgave 
him  freely,  fully,  the  past  'and  the  present  all  in 
one  moment.     She  forgave  him,  and  forgot,  for  a 
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while,  at  least,  that  she  loved  him^  and  what  she 
had  felt  keenly  in  the  first  moment  of  the  disco- 
very— that  since  Doctor  Richard  had  not  wooed 
the  poor  girl,  Mr.  Templemore  surely  never 
would. 

"  God  save  you  from  such  a  sorrow  !"  she  said, 
fervently. 

"  Amen  !"  he  no  less  fervently  replied ;  then, 
with  his  serene,  genial  smile,  he  added :  ''  I 
knew  you  could  not  cherish  resentment  against 
me,  and  of  Mrs.  Courtenay,  I  believe,  I  am  sure." 

Dora  was  silent ;  she  felt  languid  and  depressed. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  Mr.  Templemore  had  given 
her  a  chance  of  liberty,  and  as  if  she  had  volunta- 
rily cast  it  away. 

"  Doctor  Richard,"  she  began — *^  Mr.  Temple- 
more, I  mean." 

'^  No,  do  call  me  Doctor  Richard,"  he  interrupt- 
ed— ^'  I  like  it  dearly.  I  was  forced  into  my  pro- 
fession by  a  severe  father ;  I  hated  it  years,  and 
now  that  I  have  relinquished  it,  I  love  it,  and  I 
regret  it.  Often,  when  I  am  seated  in  a  warm 
room,  with  every  comfort  around  me,  I  remember 
some  of  the  scenes  I  witnessed  in  London  when  I 
was  obliged  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
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Giles's,  and  I  feel  a  longing  npon  me  to  go  back 
amongst  those  starved,  squalid  wretches  who  are 
the  pariahs  of  civilization.  There  are  plenty  of 
them  in  yonder  old  Gothic  city  down  below  us. 
Vice,  woe,  disease  are  there,  asking  for  mere}', 
and  getting  it,  and,  alas  !  deserving  it  very  rarely. 
There,  I  am  Doctor  Richard,  Miss  Courtenay  ; 
and  do  you  wonder  that,  having  been  a  poor  man 
almost  all  my  life,  I  like  a  name  which  helps  to 
remind  me  of  a  port  safely  reached  after  a  long, 
bitter  journey." 

Dora  did  not  answer.  They  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  path,  and  they  stood  once  more  within 
view  of  the  spot  where  they  had  spent  the  morn- 
ing. Eva  was  there,  between  Mrs.  Courtenay 
and  Mrs.  Luan,  talking  volubly ;  and  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,  seeing  the  amazed  faces  of  the  two 
ladies,  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing  that  the  little 
chatterer  had  been  unable  any  longer  to  keep  his 
secret. 

"  Are  you,  too,  a  true  woman,  Eva  T'  he  said. 
"Well,  it  does  not  matter  now.  I  have  been 
making  my  peace  with  Miss  Courtenay,  and  I 
trust  Mrs.  Courtenay  will  likewise  be  good  enough 
to  forgive  my  unintentional  cheating." 
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Mrs.  Luan's  forgiveness  Mr.  Templemore  did 
not  solicit.  Mrs.  Courtenay  looked  at  her  daugh- 
ter's face,  and  seeing  peace  and  good-will  there, 
though  with  the  traces  of  recent  tears,  she  frankly 
accepted  Mr.  Templemore's  extended  hand.  In- 
deed, she  looked  delighted  with  the  change  in  his 
circumstances,  for  if  he  was  Dora's  admirer,  was 
it  not  all  the  better  that  he  should  be  a  wealthy 
man,  and  not  a  poor  doctor  1  Mr.  Templemore 
promptly  followed  up  his  advantage  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  ladies  w^ould  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  at  Les  Roches  ;  and  Mrs.  Courtenay,  under- 
standing this  was  his  abode,  candidly  expressed 
her  willingness  to  see  it,  for,  as  she  innocently 
added, 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  do  not  live  in  that  dreadful 
tumble-down  old  place  in  our  street.  Doctor 
Richard." 

"  I  keep  it  as  a  storehouse  for  my  purchases, 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  but  I  seldom  sleep  there.  T  re- 
side here  with  Eva  and  my  sister-in-law.  Miss 
Moore.  Eva,  go  first  and  tell  your  aunt  we  are 
coming." 

Eva,  who  looked  much  happier  since  she  was 
no  longer  bound  to  secresy,  obeyed  gladly,  and 
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vanished  clown  the  path.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
had  all  reached  the  chateau  ;  the  gates  were  open, 
and  a  lady  with  a  green  parasol,  who  was  walking 
in  the  flower-garden,  came  forward  to  receive  them. 

Some  secret  apprehensions  which  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay  had  conceived  on  hearing  of  a  sister-in-law 
vanished  as  she  saw  that  lady.  Xone  save  a 
strictly  Platonic  friendship  could  exist  between 
this  homely-looking,  middle-aged  woman  and  the 
genial,  imaginative  Mr.  Templemore. 

"I  am  so  glad  the  sun  is  shining,"  was  her  wel- 
come, "  because  Les  Eoches  wants  sun,  you  know. 
Which  will  you  see  first,  the  house  or  the  grounds  ? 
Is  it  not  a  hot  day  ?" 

Her  face  was  plump  and  foolish,  and  her  manners 
were  awkward.  She  blundered  through  speech  in 
a  silly  fashion,  very  like  the  flight  of  a  reckless 
butterfly,  so  heedlessly  were  the  words  uttered  and 
constructed  into  sentences.  Mrs.  Courtenay,  who 
longed  to  scrutinize  Mr.  Templemore's  domestic 
■arrangements,  asked  to  see  the  house  first.  Dora 
felt  no  such  curiosity.  Every  new  proof  of  Mr. 
Templemore's  wealth  only  reminded  her  of  the 
distance  which  separated  him  from  poor  Doctor 
Eichard. 
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The  chateau  of  Les  Roches  was,  however,  as 
pleasant  an  abode  as  she  had  conjectured  it  to  be 
from  its  external  appearance.  It  had  large  sunny 
rooms,  some  still  hung  with  tapestry,  and  all  bear- 
ing tokens  of  Mr.  Templemore's  tastes  and  pur- 
chases. Many  a  relic  which  she  had  seen  in  Mon- 
sieur Merand's  shop  Dora  recognized,  and  in  Mr. 
Templemore's  own  sitting-room,  or  study,  she  saw 
her  copy  of  the  Music  Lesson  hanging  in  the 
frame  which  had  led  to  the  exposure  of  the  Dubois. 
But  she  felt  no  pride,  no  joy  in  seeing  it  there. 
She  remembered  the  little  comedy  Mr.  Temple- 
more  and  Monsieur  Merand  had  acted  about  that 
drawing ;  she  remembered  how  he  had  helped  her 
to  pick  up  the  five-franc  pieces,  and  how  his  dark 
eyes  shone  with  pleasure  as  she  gathered  her  little 
hoard.  But  she  could  not  bear  to  recollect  these 
things — they  seemed  to  put  her  on  a  level  with 
little  Catherine  and  his  other  proteges  ;  and  when 
Eva,  pulling  her  skirt  for  the  twentieth  time  since 
they  had  entered  the  house,  whispered  again,  "Do 
come  and  look  at  the  rocks,"  she  gladly  yielded. 

Scarcely  had  they  entered  a  winding  path  be- 
hind the  chateau,  when  Mr.  Templemore  was  by 
their  side. 
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"This  place  was  laid  out  a  hundred  years  a^o," 
he  said  ;  "  and  it  has  false  ruins  and  artificial 
rocks,  which  have  grown  old  and  venerable,  and  in 
which  Eva  believes  implicitly." 

"  Here  they  are!"  cried  Eva,  springing  forward. 

Dora  heard  a  sound  of  water,  a  few  steps  more 
showed  a  green  bank,  against  which  rose  brown 
rocks,  covered  with  ferns,  ivy,  and  a  world  of 
creeping  plants  and  flowers.  From  a  gap  above 
came  a  silver  thread  of  water,  which  was  broken 
in  its  fall  by  a  projecting  stone,  and  bubbled  away 
in  light  white  foam  in  a  marble  tank  below.  Blue 
forget-me-nots  and  white  daisies  were  set  around 
its  edges,  and  formed  a  flowery  wreath  to  the 
crystal  waters.  Beyond  this  the  shady  path  they 
had  followed  wound  away  through  a  green  and 
tangled  wilderness  of  underwood,  with  tall  trees 
shooting  out.  Not  a  sunbeam  pierced  the  leafy 
dome,  or  fell  on  the  brown  earth.  The  wild  vine 
went  from  tree  to  tree,  and  mingled  with  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  ivy ;  and  in  a  hollow  of  the 
path  appeared  an  old  stone  bench,  mossy  and 
broken  ;  it  looked  ages  old,  a  relic  of  the  past  sur- 
viving midst  the  eternal  freshness  of  nature.  Dora 
felt  troubled,  languid,  and  depressed.     Everything 
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she  saw  said  too  plainly,  "  You  must  not  hope. 
This  is  the  home  for  love,  but  not  for  you !" 

But  it  is  very  hard  to  resist  the  magic  of  a 
loved  voice.  Mr.  Templemore  was  bent  on  win- 
ning back  Dora's  lost  favour,  and  Dora  was  not 
quite  so  heroic  as  to  remain  obdurate.  Something 
of  her  cheerfulness  returned,  and  when  they  joined 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  Mr.  Templemore  per- 
suaded them  to  stay  to  dinner,  she  yielded  almost 
as  willingly  as  her  mother. 

The  meal,  though  not  sumptuous,  was  luxurious 
enough.  It  had  plate,  and  crystal,  and  every 
attribute  of  wealth.  Dora  remembered  with  a 
swelling  heart  how  much  her  simple  mother  had 
thought  of  the  couple  of  fowls  and  the  tart 
she  had  provided  for  Doctor  Richard  and  his 
child.  She  remembered  her  own  little  folly  about 
the  doll.  Alas !  what  was  Minna's  bridal  finery 
to  the  rich  man's  indulged  daughter?  What  she 
herself  had  been  to  the  father — the  amusement  of 
an  hour — no  more.  Yet  she  compelled  herself  to 
talk,  to  laugh,  to  look  happy  and  pleased. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Templemore  drove  them  home. 
As  he  parted  from  them  he  wrung  from  Dora  the 
confession  that,  though  she  wished  to  cherish  no 
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resentment  against  him,  yet  something  remained 
which  she  could  not  conquer. 

"Then  I  must,"  he  said,  looking  a  little  vexed, 
yetsmiling  good-humouredly.  "I  must  prevail  over 
that  something ;  we  must  have  a  lasting  peace  !" 

The  warmth  and  earnestness  of  his  manner  sent 
the  blood  to  her  heart.  They  might  mean  much 
or  nothing,  and  hope  and  reason  alternately  in- 
clined to  either  surmise. 

"  Oh !  what  a  delightful  day  I"  cried  Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

Dora,  who  sat  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the 
table,  and  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  was  mute.  Mrs. 
Luan  had  been  remarkably  silent  all  day  ;  but  she 
now  spoke : 

"Dora,  when  is  Mr.  Templemore  going  to  marry 
you!" 

"  What  I"  cried  Dora,  turning  crimson. 

"Has  he  really  asked  you?"  eagerly  said  her 
mother. 

"No,"  answered  Dora,  looking  displeased. 

"  He  will,  then,"  muttered  Mrs.  Luan,  nodding 
grimly. 

If  she  had  said  "  he  shall "  instead  of  "  he  will," 
Mrs.  Luan  would  have  been  nearer  to  her  meaning. 
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"  Aunt,  you  are  mistaken,"  impressively  said 
Dora. 

Mrs.  Luan  never  argued ;  but  she  was  tena- 
cious, and  never  disheartened.  She  had  parted 
from  John  to  separate  him  from  Dora  ;  and  when 
Dora  had  grown  rich,  she  had  re-united  these  two, 
then  parted  them  again,  still  faithful  to  John's  in- 
terests and  her  own  ends.  Doctor  Richard  was 
giving  her  a  world  of  trouble,  for  she  did  not  want 
him  to  have  Dora,  when,  by  turning  into  Mr. 
Templemore,  he  had  set  all  right.  He  was  in  love 
with  Dora,  no  doubt,  and  he  should  marry  her. 
Her  niece  would  have  a  rich  husband,  which  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  family ;  and  John  would 
not  marry  a  poor  girl.  He  had  talked  of  coming 
to  Rouen,  "  but  it  w^ould  be  all  over  then,"  coolly 
thought  Mrs.  Luan. 

Dora  little  suspected  what  an  ally  her  aunt 
meant  to  prove  ;  but  her  mother  was  more  candid. 

'^  I  think  I  shall  get  out  the  cards,  and  have 
Louis  DIx-huit's  patience,"  she  said,  significantly. 
"  I  could  not  sleep,  so  I  may  as  well  do  that,  may 
I  not?" 

Dora  did  not  answer.  But  when  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay  began  to  deal  out  her  cards,  and  to  exclaim 
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triumphantly^  "  It  is  going  on  beautifully !  Well, 
I  never  had  so  many  twos  and  queens  all  at  once ! 
It  is  quite  remarkable,  and  so  encouraging  I"  When 
we  say  she  gave  vent  to  such  exclamations  with  an 
emphasis  and  an  eagerness  which  betrayed  that  she 
was  secretly  indulging  in  a  wish  the  success  of 
which  the  cards  were  to  tell,  Dora  would  hear  no 
more.  *'And  yet  such  things  have  been,"  she 
thought,  as  she  retired  to  her  room,  and  looked  at 
the  patient  Griselidis  on  her  bed-curtains  ;  "  such 
things  have  been  in  song  and  story,  a  long  time 
ago,  when  the  world  was  younger  than  it  is  now  ; 
but  even  then  they  were  not  always  blessed.  Poor, 
patient  Griselidis^  you  paid  dear  for  your  hon- 
ours."   But  need  that  price  always  be  paid  ? 

Dangerous  question,  which  came  like  a  tempta- 
tion, and  to  which,  in  her  pride,  Dora  would  not 
even  listen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"ITTE  cannot  live  without  hope.  It  is  the  very 
*  *  condition  of  our  being.  Dora  was  haunted 
by  Mrs.  Luan's  w^ords,  and  her  mother's  question- 
ing look  was  as  the  token  of  a  great  coming  joy. 
The  thought  haunted  her  dreams,  and  she  found  it 
on  wakening,  though  somewhat  shorn  of  its  glow  ; 
but  the  spell  was  broken  when  her  mother  said  at 
breakfast : 

'^  Come  back  early  from  the  Musee,  will  you  ?" 
Dora  put  down  her  cup  and  turned  pale.  The 
Musee! — what  should  take  her  there?  Were  it 
but  for  pride's  sake,  she  must  finish  the  drawing 
she  had  begun,  take  money  for'  it  from  Monsieur 
Merand,  and  pretend  nothing  to  the  dealer;  but 
after  that,  what  should  she  do  ?  A  blank  followed 
this  question.  Mr.  Templemore  was  the  real  pur- 
chaser of  her  drawings,  and  now  that  she  knew 
it,  could  she  live  on  his  generosity  ?  In  a  moment 
pride  was  in  arms,  and  uttered  as  fatal  a  "  never  " 
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as  was  ever  spoken.  But  unluckily  Pride  failed 
to  say  how  Dora  was  to  live.  Hope,  so  strong  with 
the  young,  might  have  lent  her  some  illusions  con- 
cerning labour  and  its  rewards ;  but  the  fact  that 
her  little  independence  had  all  rested  on  a  rich 
man's  kindness,  silenced  such  pleasant  dreams. 
The  will  to  work  no  longer  implied  success  ;  and 
as  Dora  put  down  her  cup,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
the  shares  in  the  Redmore  Mines  were  lost  anew. 

But  as  Mrs.  Courtenay  evidently  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  truth,  and  still  believed  in  Monsieur 
Merand,  Dora  smiled,  looked  cheerful,  and  went 
to  her  task  as  if  nothincr  had  occurred.  Yet  her 
heart  was  very  heavy.  Her  pencil  flagged,  her 
hand  seemed  to  have  forgotten  its  cunning.  She 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  looking  at  the  picture 
she  w^as  copying,  and  seeing  it  not.  Every  now 
and  then,  indeed,  she  woke  from  her  dream,  and 
started  at  the  sound  of  a  step,  and  felt  her  cheek 
flush  if  the  door  opened  ;  but  there  was  no  need  for 
these  signs.  Mr.  Templemore  did  not  come  to 
fill  up  Doctor  Richard's  vacant  ofiice.  Dora  was 
glad  of  it ;  she  did  not  wish  for  or  expect  it,  and 
yet,  if  she  had  questioned  her  heart  very  keenly, 
she  might  have  found  disappointment  there. 
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But  Mr.  Templemore  had  called  on  her  mother 
during  her  absence.  He  had  come  with  an  invita- 
tion for  a  week's  stay  at  Les  Roches,  which  Mrs. 
Courtenay  had  accepted. 

*^  The  carriage  is  to  come  for  us  next  Monday," 
resumed  Mrs.  Courtenay. 

Dora  was  silent.  She  was  happy,  and  she  could 
not  help  it.  But  when  Mrs.  Courtenay  resumed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  '^  When  you  are  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore's  wife,"  Dora  rebelled,  and  interrupted 
her  hastily. 

"  Mamma,  you  must  never  say  that !" 

"  Nonsense  !  You  never  can  do  better — and 
anyone  can  see  that  he  wishes  it !" 

The  truth  w^as,  that  Mrs.  Luan  and  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay had  so  talked  the  matter  over  during  Dora's 
absence,  that  had  anyone  told  Mrs.  Courtenay  Mr. 
Templemore  had  no  thought  of  marrying  her 
daughter,  she  w^ould  have  felt  both  indignant  and 
aggrieved.  Of  the  three  Dora  was  by  far  the 
least  sanguine ;  for,  after  all,  such  was  the  thought 
that  ever  came  back — if  Mr.  Templemore  wanted 
her,  why  did  he  not  speak  ?  He  could  have  spoken 
as  Doctor  Richard,  and  he  had  been  mute !  Was 
not   such   silence   significant?      Was  it  not   also 
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very  significant  that  lie  neither  came  near  them 
nor  dropped  in  upon  Dora  at  the  Picture-gallery  ? 
He  came  not  to  cheer  or  to  interrupt  her  with  his 
comments.  She  went  on  with  her  drawing,  she 
finished  it,  she  took  it  to  Monsieur  Merand,  and 
was  paid  for  it,  without  having  once  seen  Mr. 
Templemore.  Ah !  how  heavy  her  heart  felt  as 
she  left  that  quiet  Gallery,  and  thought,  "  I  shall 
need  to  come  here  no  more  I"  How  sad  and  de- 
pressed she  was  when  Monsieur  Merand  put  the 
money  in  her  hand,  and  looking  at  the  gold,  she 
no  longer  felt,  "  I,  too,  have  a  gift,  and,  lo  !  it  has 
brought  me  in  this !"  He  had  meant  well,  no 
doubt ;  but  how  sadly  it  had  ended.  And  next 
Monday  they  were  all  going  to  his  house !  What 
for  I  Doctor  Richard  had  been  their  friend,  but 
there  was,  there  could  be,  nothing  between  them 
and  Mr.  Templemore. 

"Does  not  Monsieur  Merand  want  any  more 
drawings?"  asked  Mrs.  Courtenay,  when  Dora 
came  home. 

"  No,  mamma,  he  does  not — and  how  are  we  to 
Hver 

Mrs.  Courtenay  looked  bewildered,  Mrs,  Luan's 
sallow  cheek  flushed  as  she  said, 
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"  Mr.  Templemore  will  make  him  take  them  !" 

"Aunt,  you  know  Monsieur  Merand  was  no 
one." 

"  My  dear,"  airily  said  Mrs.  Courtenay,  "  I  feel 
quite  sure  of  Mr.  Templemore's  intentions !  Never 
mind  about  the  drawings  !" 

Dora  would  not  argue.  She  went  to  her  room. 
The  lame  teacher's  window  was  open.  She  could 
see  him  and  his  wife  taking  their  frugal  dinner. 
There  was  a  look  of  calm  content  about  them,  too, 
which  stung  Dora,  and  made  her  think — 

"  Oh  !  why  have  I  been  mad  ?  Doctor  Richard 
is  dead,  and  comes  no  more !" 

But  she  would  not  be  weak,  she  would  not  re- 
member that  there  had  been  a  time  when  she  had 
watched  this  domestic  happiness  as  something  that 
might  one  day  be  within  her  reach.  She  glanced 
up  towards  Nanette's  window. 

"  I,  too,  may  live  a  poor  lonely  woman  like  you," 
she  thought.  "  I,  too,  may  need  a  pound  of  candles 
to  cheer  me  through  the  long  dark  night.  Well, 
another  pound,  the  last,  perhaps,  1  can  afford  to 
give,  you  shall  have." 

She  slipped  out  unseen,  made  her  little  purchase, 
then  stole  up  to  Nanette's  room.     The  door  was 
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ajar,  Dora  pushed  it  open  and  looked  in.  Neither 
welcome  nor  token  of  recognition  came  from  the 
low  bed  on  which  Nanette  lay.  With  a  doubtful 
look  at  the  pale  sunken  face  resting  motionless  on 
the  white  pillow,  Dora  said  gently, 

**  Nanette,  I  bring  you  candles." 

*'  Nanette  needs  none,  Miss  Courtenay,"  replied 
Mr.  Templemore,  whom  the  half  open  door  had 
concealed  from  Dora's  view.  *^  A  brighter  light 
will  soon,  let  us  hope,  be  shining  before  those  poor 
wearied  eyes  of  hers." 

Dora,  who  had  given  a  nervous  start  on  hearing 
his  voice,  now  entered  the  room.  Nanette  lay  in 
a  sort  of  stupor,  and  Mr.  Templemore  stood  by  the 
bed,  looking  down  at  the  sick  woman  with  a  grave, 
attentive  gaze. 

"Has  she  long  been  ill,  Doctor  Eichard — I 
mean  Mr.  Templemore  ?"  asked  Dora. 

"  Call  me  Doctor  Richard  here.  Miss  Courtenay. 
Nanette  has  been  ill  two  days.  She  sank  into 
this  stupor  an  hour  ago.  Till  then  she  was  quite 
conscious.  Poor  old  Nanette  !  That  woman  had 
a  fine  proud  nature,  Miss  Courtenay.  Her  inces- 
sant lament  all  night  was  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  work  to  the  last.     But  she  had  her  weak- 
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ness  too.  She  begged  hard  not  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  when  I  gave  her  my  word  of  honour 
to  save  her  from  this  calamity,  her  gratitude  knew 
no  bounds.  She  actually  gave  me  that  fine  enamel 
which  is  so  like  you.  Do  you  know  if  she  has  any 
relatives  to  whom  I  can  make  compensation  for  a 
gift  so  valuable  ?" 

"No,  she  has  none.  But,  Doctor  Eichard,  is 
she  dying?" 

"  She  is,  Miss  Courtenay.  You  surely  do  not 
regret  to  see  the  prison  gate  opened,  and  the  poor 
captive  set  free?  Think  of  her  sad,  lonely  life, 
and  say  if  it  be  not  an  act  of  God's  mercy  to  call 
her  away  to  liberty  !" 

"  Why  did  I  not  come  near  her  all  this  time  ?" 
thought  Dora  with  keen  self-reproach — "  why  was 
I  absorbed  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  did  I  forget 
this  poor  creature  whom.  God  seemed  to  have 
thrown  on  my  kindness?" 

"I  might  perhaps  have  saved  her,"  resumed 
Mr.  Templemore  after  a  pause  ;  "  though  illness 
at  her  age  is  too  often  fatal ;  but  Petit  had  been 
with  her.  Petit,"  he  continued,  answering  Dora's 
questioning  look,  "  is  a  man  whom  science  has 
licensed  to  kill.     In  plain  speech,  he  is  a  doctor 
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by  his  diploma  only,  but  in  nothing  else.  Miss 
Courtenay,  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
this  man  deals  out  death.  I  have  seen  his  handi- 
work, and  I  have  often  thought  with  horror  that 
my  little  Eva  might  fall  into  his  hands.  It  is  not 
likely,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  once  saw  a  child — a  beau- 
tiful child  whom  that  man  had  murdered,  lying 
dead  before  me  in  this  very  city,  and  the  mother's 
cry  of  agony  I  never  shall  forget." 

"  And  is  there  no  means  to  prevent  that  ?"  asked 
Dora  horrified. 

"  What  means  ?  He  is  well  known  to  medical 
men  ;  but,  like  all  false  prophets,  he  has  his  dis- 
ciples, chiefly  amongst  the  ignorant  and  the  poor ; 
and  as  the  man  is  not  really  cruel  or  bad-hearted, 
but  simply  stupid  and  ignorant,  he  cheats  himself 
as  well  as  his  adherents." 

"  And  did  he  kill  this  poor  creature  too,  Mr. 
Templemore  !"  indignantly  exclaimed  Dora. 

*^  That  I  dare  not  say,  but  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  did.  However,  he  affronted  her,  and  so  she 
sent  for  me ;  but  I  am  powerless." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  which  made  Nanette's 
heavy  breathing  very  distinct.  The  sun  was  near 
its  settino",  a  o:oro;eous   o-low  from   the  west  filled 
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the  poor  little  room,  and  a  rosy  flush  fell  on  the 
dying  woman's  face.  From  the  spot  where  she 
stood  Dora  could  look  down  at  Madame  Bertrand's 
house,  and  see  her  own  room  through  the  window, 
which  she  had  left  open.  That  room  was  still 
haunted  with  fond  dreams  and  sad  regrets  and 
struggles  for  self-subjection,  and  what  did  they  all 
seem  now  when  she  looked  at  Nanette?  Seventy- 
three  years  of  care  and  poverty  and  bitter  trials 
were  written  in  that  thin  worn  face  before  her ; 
but  the  story  would  soon  be  blotted  out  by  the 
hand  of  death,  and  what  trace,  what  token  would 
be  left  of  it  then  upon  earth  ?  Did  it  matter  so 
much  to  be  blest  or  wretched  when  this  was  the 
end? 

Happy  are  they  who  can  take  such  lessons,  and 
■who  do  not  feel,  like  the  French  king,  that  he 
must  change  the  site  of  a  palace,  because  the 
spires  of  Saint  Denis,  where  his  predecessors  were 
buried,  are  in  view.  The  haughty  Louis  Qua- 
torze  rebelled  under  that  memento  mori.  Was  it 
not  enough  to  know  that  he  must  go  down  some 
day  to  those  chill  dark  vaults,  and  sleep  there  with 
all  the  kings  and  queens  of  his  race? — was  it  not 
enough  to  know  this? — must  a  young  sovereign, 
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with  La  Vallieres  and  Montespans,  and  dreams 
of  conquest  to  boot,  be  for  ever  told  that  he  was 
mortal,  and  must  die  ?  It  was  too  hard,  surely, 
and  not  to  be  endured,  unless  by  some  ascetic 
or  careless  monarch,  one  full  of  heaven  or 
reckless  of  death — a  Saint  Louis  or  a  Henri 
Quatre. 

But  not  so  felt  Dora.  Every  deep,  earnest,  and 
religious  impulse  of  her  nature  rose  and  was 
strong  within  her  as  she  stood  by  this  death-bed. 
She  scorned  her  own  dreams  as  she  looked  up  at 
Mr.  Templemore.  She  triumphed  over  them  and 
trampled  them  with  a  ruthless  foot.  From  that 
hour  forth  there  was  a  change  in  her  both  strong 
and  deep.  Something  she  could  not  conquer,  be- 
cause even  self-subjection  has  its  limits,  but  all 
that  will  can  rule  she  mastered,  and  the  power 
then  acquired  she  let  go  no  more. 

Mr.  Templemore,  too,  had  his  thoughts. 

"  And  this  is  the  end  of  youth  and  beauty  I"  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  as  he  looked  at  Nanette, 
and  from  her  to  Dora  with  her  blooming  face  and 
her  pensive  grey  eyes,  and  that  hair  of  brown  gold 
which  a  blue  ribbon  tied  back  in  the  graceful 
Greek  fashion.     "  Ah !   what  folly,  then,  it  is  to 
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forget  the  brevity  of  life,  and  the  treacherous 
power  of  Time  !" 

And  Mr.  Templemore,  too,  was  right ;  for 
surely  Death  reads  the  two  lessons.  Surely  it 
teaches  us  raasterdom  over  self,  and  preaches  the 
wisdom  of  happiness.  Blessed  are  they  to  whom 
the  task  of  reconciling  those  two  does  not  prove 
too  hard  ! 

Madame  Bertrand  now  came  in,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore, saying,  "I  shall  call  in  again,"  went  away. 

"  There  goes  an  angel,"  emphatically  said  Ma- 
dame Bertrand,  taking  a  chair,  and  settling  her- 
self down  by  the  bedside  in  the  attitude  of  a  pro- 
fessional nurse.  "  He  sat  with  Nanette  all  last 
night.  Doctor  Richard  would  do  anything  for 
me,"  she  continued,  with  a  certain  complacency, 
and  taking  as  a  personal  compliment  his  kindness 
to  the  sick  woman  ;  '^  but  it  is  wonderful  how 
everyone,  save  Monsieur  Theodore,  has  always 
liked  me.  Nanette,  who  could  endure  no  one, 
doted  on  me." 

"  She  was  religious,"  said  Dora,  following  her 
own  train  of  thouo;ht — "  1  am  sure  she  loved  God. 
I  remember  how  she  once  said  to  me  that  as  she 
lay  awake  at  night,  and  saw  the  stars  shining  in 
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the  sky,  she  used  to  feel  full  of  wonder  and  delight 
at  the  Almighty's  srreatness." 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Madame  Bertrand,  nodding  ; 
"she  was  so  pious,  and  so  cross,"  she  added,  in  a 
breath.  *'  She  asked  for  the  Cure  at  once,  poor 
soul !  He  wanted  to  send  some  one  to  sit  up  with 
her,  but  Nanette  would  be  alone.  Luckily  she 
took  a  fancy  to  Doctor  Richard,  who  stayed  with 
her  to  oblige  me." 

"  Are  you  staying  with  her  now,  Madame  Ber- 
trand r 

"  Yes,  my  cousin  will  cook  Madame's  dinner." 

The  words  recalled  Dora  to  the  necessity  of  go- 
ing home.  She  was  silent  concerning  Nanette's 
story.  Mrs.  Courtenay  could  never  understand 
how  people  could  be  ill,  and  got  irritable  when 
they  ventured  on  dying.  Besides,  she  now  in- 
dulged in  such  bright  anticipations  concerning 
their  visit  to  Les  Roches — everything  was  to  be 
so  happy,  and  so  delightful,  and  so  charming — 
that  Dora  could  not  help  smiling  as  she  listened  to 
her. 

•*  My  dear  little  mother,"  she  thought,  with  a 
half  sigh,  "  how  happy  1  shall  be,  spite  of  it  all, 
if  I  can  bat  make  i/oii  happy  !" 
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Mrs.  Courtenay  went  to  bed  early,  and  thus 
Dora  could  go  and  see  Nanette  again  without  sad- 
dening her  mother's  cheerful  mood.  Mrs.  Luan, 
indeed,  stared,  and  looked  up  from  her  patchwork 
as  Dora  left,  but  she  put  no  question.  Her  niece 
often  went  and  prayed  of  an  evening  in  Notre 
Dame  before  it  was  closed  for  the  night,  and  such, 
Mrs.  Luan  concluded,  now  was  her  errand. 

But  the  divine  presence  of  Him  who  came  to 
suffer  with  and  for  the  afflicted  is  not  confined  to 
temples  and  tabernacles  built  by  man's  hand. 
Dora  knew  that  we  find  Him  in  the  homes  of  the 
needy,  in  the  lazar-house,  in  the  prison,  and  that 
it  is  the  weakness  of  our  faith  and  the  coldness  of 
our  hearts  that  will  not  let  us  seek  Him  there. 

Madame  Bertrand  had  lit  a  candle,  but  she  had 
forgotten  to  snuff  it,  and  its  long  wick  and  dull 
yellow  light  looked  dismal  in  the  narrow  room. 

"  It  is  melancholy  here.  Mademoiselle,"  said 
Madame  Bertrand,  as  Dora  came  in  ;  "  poor  Na- 
nette cannot  say  a  word.  Then  I  do  not  like  to 
think  that  she  is  going  to  die.  Look  at  her  bit  of 
a  body — does  it  not  seem  hard  there  should  be  no 
more  room  for  her?  But  there  is  not.  Some 
one  else  is  being  born  just  now,  and  Nanette  must 
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make  way.  I  shall  miss  her.  I  used  to  like  see- 
ing her  go  by  leaning  on  her  stick,  scolding  the 
children.  Now,  poor  soul,  she  cannot  help  her- 
self." 

No,  she  could  not,  indeed.  Nanette  had  already 
entered  that  shadowy  region  where  human  will  is 
weak,  and  Dora  thought,  as  she  looked  at  her,  that 
she  was  travelling  very  fast  indeed  towards  that 
deeper  darkness  in  which  it  becomes  powerless. 
Something  in  Dora's  face  told  Madame  Bertrand 
the  nature  of  her  thoughts. 

She  rose  and  looked  at  the  sick  woman,  and 
shook  her  head. 

"  I  believe  it  will  soon  be  over,  mademoiselle," 
she  whispered  beneath  her  breath.  "  Will  you  read 
the  prayer  to  her  ?" 

"  What  prayer  ?"  asked  Dora,  rather  startled. 

"  Well,  it  is  not  a  prayer  exactly,  I  mean  the 
*  Go  forth,  thou  Christian  soul ! '  She  wanted  me 
to  read  it  this  morning,  and  I  said  she  was  not  to 
think  of  these  things  ;  but  to  get  well  again.  And 
still  she  wanted  it,  but  you  see  I — I  could  not — 
and  will  you  read  it  ?" 

She  put  a  prayer-book  in  Dora's  hands,  and 
Dora,  though  very  white  and  pale,  said  not  nay. 
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Yes,  she  would  read  to  the  dying  and  unconscious 
woman  that  solemn  and  pathetic  adjuration  which 
had  been  appointed  for  the  dying  Christian.  Her 
brother  had  passed  away  to  his  rest — not  unprepar* 
ed  she  hoped— but  without  the  tender  and  holy  rites 
of  the  Church,  without  a  sister's  loving  voice  to  call 
down  Heaven's  aid  for  the  traveller  on  that  last 
trying  journey;  but  Nanette  had  been,  and  should 
be  still  more  favoured.  She  had  been  strengthened 
with  the  bread  of  life,  and  even  though  she  heard 
it  not,  Dora  could  now  bid  her  go  forth  to  her 
eternal  home  in  holy  Sion.  She  would  summon 
every  choir  of  angels  to  receive  her,  she  would  bid 
holy  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  greatest  and  the 
purest,  welcome  their  poor  mortal  sister  to  the 
house  of  the  one  Father ;  she  would  ask  for  this 
little  despised  old  woman  such  honour  and  such 
reverence  as  Kings  themselves  never  get  upon 
earth. 

She  knelt,  and  opening  the  book  she  began  read- 
ing, in  a  voice  which,  though  tremulous  and  low  at 
first,  grew  in  power  as  she  proceeded.  Far  away 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  a  French  soldier's  drum 
was  calling  in  the  men  to  the  barracks.  In  tlie 
street  below  a  workman  was  singing  as  he  came 
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home  from  work,  and  still  Dora's  clear  voice  went 
on  holding  forth  heavenly  promises,  and  bringing 
down  the  Divine  presence  to  that  humble  sick- 
room. And  so  whilst  poor  Nanette's  soul  was 
passing  away,  all  the  sounds  blended  around  her, 
as  in  the  old  medieval  chorus,  where  the  tenor  or 
the  soprano  sang  of  love,  the  baryton  of  wine  and 
glory,  and  the  bass  uttered  a  solemn  Latin  hymn, 
and  the  three  produced  a  strange  simultaneous  har- 
mony. 

All  was  over,  and  as  Dora  uttered  the  last 
prayer,  and  closed  the  book,  a  voice  behind  her 
said, 

"•  Amen. 

She  was  not  startled — she  had  heard  Mr.  Temple- 
more  enter  the  room  whilst  she  read,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  his  appearance, 

"  So  I  come  too  late,"  he  said,  looking  towards 
the  bed  ;  "  well,  I  could  have  done  nothing." 

He  spoke  with  the  gravity  which  the  presence  of 
death  commands,  but  also  with  the  composure 
which  habit  gives  to  men  of  his  profession.  Dora 
looked  sad  and  thoughtful,  and  Madame  Bertrand 
was  crying,  not  exactly  through  grief,  poor  soul, 
but  because  tears  came  easily  to  her.     This  was 
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all;  there  was  no  one  else  to  lament  that  a  lone  wo- 
man had  gone  to  her  rest,  and,  as  Madame  Bertrand 
philosophically  remarked,  made  way  for  someone 
who  was  now  being  born. 

Dora's  presence  was  no  longer  needed.  So  she 
left,  after  Madame  Bertrand  had  gone  to  fetch  a 
neighbour,  who  agreed  to  sit  up  with  her.  Mr. 
Templemore  took  a  candle  and  lit  her  down  the  dark 
staircase.  He  looked  thoughtful,  and  before  they 
were  halfway  down  he  stood  still. 

"  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  said  impressively.  "  You 
knew  Nanette  for  some  time  ;  you  kindly  took  her 
candles,  as  she  told  me.  May  I  ask  if  she  lament- 
ed to  you,  as  to  me,  that  she  could  not  work." 

"Very  often.  Doctor  Richard."  The  name 
came  quite  naturally. 

"  Strange,  is  it  not  ?  Nanette  was  no  lady,  you 
see.  A  born  lady,  a  real  lady  dies  if  she  must  use 
or  soil  the  hands  God  gave  her  for  ornament — not 
for  use ;  but  a  plebeian  like  Nanette  thinks  her- 
self wretched  if  she  has  to  eat  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness and  charity.  Well,  I  knew  a  weaver  who,  in 
his  way,  was  as  great  an  oddity  as  our  poor  little 
friend  upstairs.  That  man's  passion  was  to  pay 
the  old  debts  which  a  series  of  misfortunes  and 
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troubles  had  bequeathed  to  him.  He  stinted  him- 
self, his  wife  and  his  child,  for  that.  The  end  was 
almost  won.  The  weakness  of  coming  prosperity 
was  creeping  over  him.  His  wife  actually  bought 
him  a  woollen  jacket,  and  though  he  grumbled  at 
her  prodigal  deed,  he  grumbled  gently.  The 
evenings  were  getting  chill,  and  com  fort  is  pleasant 
at  fifty-three.  This  piece  of  extravagance  was 
perpetrated  on  a  Saturday  in  October.  On  that 
same  day  the  man  gave  an  old  coat  to  the  village 
tailor,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  a  new  one 
of.  *I  shall  want  it  for  All  Saints,'  he  said. 
Glimmerings  of  pleasure  were  in  that  man's  mind, 
and  followed  him  at  his  loom.  Over  that  bright 
dawn  came  a  sudden  darkness — the  darkness  of 
death.  On  the  Monday  evening  he  was  taken 
ill ;  on  the  Tuesday  morning  he  was  a  corpse. 
Within  that  brief  space  he  tasted  the  greatest 
bitterness  which  his  heart  could  know.  '  I  shall 
die  like  a  rogue !'  he  said  to  me  again  and  again  ; 
*  I  shall  die  without  having  paid  my  debts  ! '  Miss 
Courtenay,  when  I  think  of  that  man,  with  his  nice 
honour,  and  of  the  hundreds  who  cheat  and 
swindle  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  I  feel  a  sort  of 
grief  and  pity  stronger  than  I  can  tell.  I  grieve 
VOL.  II.  E 
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that  some  should  be  so  pure,  and  others  so  foul ; 
that  of  coins  all  from  the  same  Divine  mint,  some 
should  be  of  metal  so  sterlinnr^  and  others,  alas !  so 
base." 

He  spoke  gravely  and  sadly,  with  one  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  banisters,  and  the  other  holding  the 
old  brass  candlestick  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Nanette's  room.  Tlie  pleasure  he  found  in 
thus  imparting  his  passing  thoughts  to  Dora,  made 
him  forget  that  he  was  detaining  her  on  the  old 
staircase.  It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  noticed 
how  favourite  a  listener  she  was  with  him ;  how 
he  liked  to  think  aloud  when  she  was  by.  That 
link  of  sympathy,  one  of  the  purest  which  can 
exist  between  two  human  beings,  did  certainly 
exist  between  them  ;  perhaps  because  Dora  had 
that  quickness  of  intuition  which  makes  a  good 
listener.     She  now  said,  with  a  wistful  look : 

'•'  But  that  weaver  did  not  die  broken-hearted, 
Mr.  Templemore — you  paid  his  debts." 

"How  do  you  knowf  he  asked,  colouring 
slightly. 

"  I  do  not  know — I  only  guess." 

"  Well,  I  did.  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  .  resumed, 
lighting  her  down  the  staircase  as  he  spoke ;  "  with 
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fourteen  pounds  sterling  I  relieved  that  man  from 
the  sense  of  disgrace,  but  he  groaned  heavily  under 
the  burden  of  the  gift.  The  poor  fellow  longed 
with  his  whole  soul  to  pay  me  ;  from  that  bitterness 
I  could  not  save  him,  you  see." 

Dora  did  not  answer.  They  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  and  went  out  silently  into 
the  street — there  they  parted  quietly.  Dora  found 
Mrs.  Luan  sitting  up  for  her. 

"  Were  you  in  the  church  all  that  time  ?"  she 
asked. 

"No;  I  was  with  a  sick  woman." 

**  Was  Mr.  Templemore  there  ?" 

"Yes,  he  was." 

Mrs,  Luan's  face  almost  brightened ;  but  Dora 
was  too  full  of  her  own  thoughts  to  see  it.  She 
was  not  sad,  she  was  not  unhappy ;  but  it  was 
long,  very  long,  indeed,  before  she  could  fall  asleep 
that  night. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TT  would  have  been  hard  to  guess,  from  Mr. 
-■-  Templemore's  dark,  genial  face,  as  he  wel- 
comed his  guests  to  Les  Roches,  that  he  and  Dora 
had  followed  poor  Nanette  to  her  grave  that 
morning.  She,  too,  looked  bright  and  gay,  but 
when  Mr.  Templemore  said,  "  Eva  has  been  dy- 
ing to  see  you — she  has  fallen  in  love  with  you, 
you  know.  Miss  Courtenay," — when  he  spoke  thus 
in  his  most  friendly  tone,  and  Mrs.  Courtenay 
looked  beaming  and  triumphant,  and  whispered, 
as  she  glanced  around  her,  "  The  mistress  of  all 
this  will  be  a  happy  woman,"  no  voice  within 
Dora  said,  Maybe  you  will  be  she.  "  The  wife  of 
Doctor  Richard  would  have  been  the  happier  wo- 
man of  the  two,"  was  all  she  thought.  She  would 
not  think  of  Mr.  Templemore  save  as  her  kind 
and  courteous  host ;  and,  indeed,  friendly  though 
was  his  manner,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  justify 
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the  belief  that  he  had  lured  Dora  to  his  house  for 
the  purpose  of  love-making.  The  attraction 
which  kept  Eva  and  Fido  by  Dora's  side  existed 
for  Mr.  Templemore  too.  He  certainly  liked  to 
sit,  to  walk,  to  talk  with  his  bright  and  genial 
younof  miest  :  vet  no  more  than  Eva  or  Fido  could 
he  be  said  to  show  sym[)toms  of  love,  and  Mrs. 
Courtenay  and  Mrs.  Luan,  who  had  at  first  put  a 
meaning  in  everything,  began  to  perceive  this,  and 
to  feel  disappointed.  Their  expectations  rose 
every  morning,  and  fell  every  night.  But  Dora 
took  each  day's  pleasure  and  happiness  as  it  came, 
and  in  her  careless  pride  looked  for  no  more. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  their  sojourn  at  Les 
Roches,  Mr.  Templemore  took  them  all  to  visit 
a  pretty  Gothic  church,  which  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  them  by  rail.  The  little  house  of 
God  stood  on  a  height  above  the  village  to  which 
it  belonged,  in  the  centre  of  a  narrow  churchyard, 
and  surrounded  by  trees,  that  gave  it  a  lone  and 
sylvan  aspect.  Miss  Moore  kept  very  close  to 
Dora  and  her  brother-in-law  ;  but  if  she  felt  any 
uneasiness,  nothing  in  Mr.  Templemore's 'conver- 
sation on  Gothic  architecture  and  stained  glass 
justified  it.     Dora  saw  her   aunt  watching  them 
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with  evident  eagerness  and  interest.  Miss  Moore, 
feeling  perfectly  secure,  had  left  them  for  a  few- 
minutes,  and  she  thought,  with  mingled  scorn  and 
amusement, 

"  Poor  aunt !  she  little  suspects  it  is  all  about 
that  old  window  !" 

Indeed,  Dora  would  have  been  very  blind  if 
she  had  not  discovered  by  this  that  the  pleasure 
Mr.  Templemore  took  in  her  society  was  chiefly 
an  intellectual  pleasure.  She  had  both  judgment 
and  knowledge.  She  could  understand  and  ap- 
preciate as  well  as  listen,  and  Mr.  Templemore 
was  fond  of  talking,  not  for  its  own  sake,  not  to 
say  anything,  but  as  one  of  the  modes  in  which 
thought  can  best  be  called  forth.  Moreover,  and 
whatever  his  feelings  for  her  might  be,  he  liked  a 
listener  none  the  worse  for  wearing  Dora's  bright 
youthful  aspect.  She  seldom  answered  him,  sav^e 
in  monosyllables,  but  she  had  an  eloquent  face, 
across  which  meaning  passed  with  the  suddenness 
of  light,  dark  grey  eyes,  deep  and  earnest,  and  a 
serious  yet  naive  grace  of  look  and  attitude,  when 
she  listened,  which  gave  her  something  of  the 
irresistible  charm  of  childhood.  There  were 
subtle  distinctions,  and  though  some  of  them  es- 
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caped  Dora,  her  perceptions  were  too  fine  not  to 
tell  her  much  which  those  around  her  did  not 
suspect. 

But  Mrs.  Luan,  whose  feelings  were  neither 
keen  nor  delicate,  saw  matters  very  differently. 
She  watched  her  niece  and  Mr.  Templemore  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  and  her  face  darkened  when 
Miss  Moore  suddenly  joined  them. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Templemore,"  eagerly  said  this  lady, 
as  if  to  account  for  her  abrupt  approach,  "  do  tell 
us  the  legend  of  this  church — about  the  devil, 
you  know." 

"  Oh  !  pray  tell  it !"  cried  Mrs.  Courtenay,  join- 
inor  them — "  I  do  so  like  lec^ends  about  him." 

"  Oh  !  this  is  the  old  story.  The  devil  helped 
the  architect  to  build  this  church  on  the  usual 
terms,  but  instead  of  fulfiUing  his  contract,  the 
shabby  architect  applied  to  a  holy  monk,  who  re- 
leased him,  and  sent  the  devil  away  discomfited." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  looked  disappointed. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  she  said  a  little  plaintively, 
"  how  they  do  cheat  him !" 

"Yes,  it  is  too  bad,"  replied  Mr.  Templemore 
gravely. 

There  was  no  more   to  be   seen  ;  they  left  the 
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church,  and  Mrs.  Luan  seized  the  first  opportunity 
she  could  find  to  join  her  niece.  She  took  her 
arm,  held  her  fast,  and  with  some  sudden  force 
compelled  her  to  stand  still  in  the  path  whilst  the 
others  went  on. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said,  staring  eagerly  in  her  face. 

"Well,  aunt?"  composedly  replied  Dora. 

"  You  know  my  meaning !"  excitedly  resumed 
Mrs.  Luan. 

"  Yes,  aunt ;  and  here  is  my  answer :  he  will 
as  soon  niake  lov^e  to  you  as  he  ever  will  to  me." 

Mrs.  Luan  heard  her  in  some  consternation,  and 
Dora  availed  herself  of  the  feeling  to  disengage 
her  arm  from  her  aunt's  hold,  and  join  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

"  We  are  to  dine  at  the  sign  of  the  '  White 
Horse,'"  breathlessly  said  Eva,  running  up  to  Dora. 
"Papa  is  sure  you  will  like  dining  once  at  a 
French  village  inn." 

"  I  shall  like  it  of  all  things,"  gaily  replied 
Dora. 

The  "  White  Horse  "  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village.  It  was  such  an  inn  as  painters  delight 
in;  an  old,  low,  straggling  house,  with  heavy  gable 
ends,  beneath   which   lurked   deep  shadows.     Its 
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once  red  brick  had  been  baked  by  time  into  a  mel- 
low brown  tone ;  its  small  irregular  windows  had 
greenish  diamond  panes,  that  now  gave  back  the 
sunset  brightness ;  and  its  tall  chimney-stacks  sent 
forth  wreaths  of  blue  smoke,  which  drifted  gently 
in  the  westerly  wind. 

Everything  about  this  quiet  house  wore  a  peace- 
ful and  friendly  aspect.  It  stood  by  the  roadside, 
shadowed  by  two  broad  trees,  facing  the  south, 
and  lookincp  strancrelv  snus;  and  homely.  Hens 
cackled  in  front  of  the  open  door,  through  which 
you  saw  the  fire  burning  brightly  on  the  kitchen 
hearth  ;  ducks  swam  in  a  shallow  rippling  pond, 
and  an  old  grey  donkey  was  tied  to  one  of  the 
trees,  and  vainly  stretched  his  neck  to  reach  a  bun- 
dle of  hay  tantalizingly  thrown  on  the  green  sward 
before  him.  A  warm  and  rather  stormy  sunset 
glow  came  streaming  from  the  west,  lighting  up 
the  winding  road  with  its  level  rays,  giving  Vene- 
tian splendour  to  the  brick  front  of  the  inn,  and 
turning  into  misty  gold  the  deep  purple  of  the  un- 
dulating background  of  wide  plain. 

The  landlady  came  out  all  smiles  to  meet  her 
guests,  and  show  them  into  a  broad  low  room, 
with  windows  looking  over  the  straggling  village 
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street:,  and  across  which  vine-leaves  made  a  che- 
quered screen.  The  cloth  was  laid,  and  a  tureen 
full  of  rustic  but  delicious  soup  was  smokinsj  on 
the  table.  Eva  asked  to  be  lifted  up  to  peep  at  its 
brown  contents,  and  Fido  turned  up  his  nose  and 
snuffed  with  evident  approbation. 

"  Oh !  how  charming  !"  cried  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
clasping  her  hands  with  rapture. 

Dora,  too,  looked  gay  and  merry.  A  hard 
future  enough  lay  before  her,  and  she  knew  it ; 
but  she  was  young  and  buoyant,  and  she  could 
snatch  its  delight  out  of  the  present  time,  nor  dar- 
ken the  bright  to-day  with  the  gloom  of  to-mor- 
row. Mrs.  Luan,  however,  was  black  as  a  thun- 
der-cloud, and  Miss  Moore  had  something  to  do 
not  to  look  surprised  and  bored.  It  w^as  just  like 
Mr.  Templemore  to  bring  them  back  to  the  ways 
of  that  old  poverty  which  they  had  both  gone 
through,  and  of  which  she  so  disliked — hated 
would  be  too  strong  a  word.  Miss  Moore  hated 
nothing — the  very  remembrance.  But  spite  these 
two,  the  dinner — a  very  good  one — was  a  merry 
meal.  Mr,  Templemore  was  as  joyous  as  a  school- 
boy, and  Dora  as  gay  as  a  lark.  Did  she  really 
feel  in  such  high  spirits,  or  did  she  want  to  con- 
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vince  her  aunt  that  she  was  heart-free?  There 
might  be  something  in  this,  and  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible to  look  at  her  bright  face,  and  hear  her  clear 
ringing  laugh,  and  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
her  mirth.  A  doubt  on  the  subject  never  came 
near  Mr.  Templemore;  and  when  dinner  was  over, 
and  they  all  left  the  inn  and  walked  slowly  to- 
wards the  station,  Eva  as  usual  clinging  to  Dora's 
side,  and  Fido  wagging  slowly  behind  her,  he  pur- 
posely lingered  by  her  to  say — 

*'  I  wish,  Miss  Courtenay,  you  would  let  me  con- 
sider myself  a  sort  of  relation  of  yours  :  I  am  your 
uncle's  nephew  by  marriage,  you  know.  I  wish 
you  would  let  my  little  Eva  have  cousinship  with 

you." 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Dora,  smiling ; 
but  her  look  unconsciously  added,  '^why  sol" 

*'  Perhaps  she  might  acquire  with  the  title  some 
of  your  happy  gift  of  enjoyment,"  he  said,  answer- 
ing the  question ;  "  you  have  it  in  a  rare  degree, 
even  for  the  daughter  of  an  Irishman  and  of  a 
Frenchwoman." 

Dora  smiled  again,  but  this  time  there  was  tri- 
umph and  pride  in  the  smile.  Yes,  she  had  so  far 
prevailed  over  herself,  she  had  so  deeply  buried 
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every  pining  hope,  every  vain  regret,  that  he  could 
say  this. 

And  thus  Eva  called  her  Cousin  Dora,  to  Miss 
Moore's  amazement  and  Mrs.  Courtenay's  delight. 
But  Mrs.  Luan  was  not  satisfied.  This  man  was 
enjoying  her  brother's  fortune,  no  explanation  of 
Dora's  could  remove  this  impression  from  her 
narrow  mind ;  he  was  rolling  in  wealth,  whilst 
John,  poor  John,  who  had  written  to  her  that 
morning  that  he  was  coming  to  see  her, — or  Dora, 
perhaps,  but  he  did  not  say  so, — was  toiling  in 
London.  Should  he  then  be  allowed  to  go  on 
trifling  thus  with  her  niece,  leaving  the  great  peril 
of  a  marriage  between  her  and  John  still  impend- 
ing, like  a  sword  of  Damocles  ?  Again  and  again 
the  stubborn  voice  which  often  spoke  within  Mrs. 
Luan  said  "  No." 

To  ask  an  agreeable  girl  to  be  adopted  cousin  to 
one's  little  daughter  is  a  very  remote  step  on  the 
road  to  courtship.  Sanguine  though  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay  felt,  she  too  thought  so  wdien  she  exchanged 
comments  with  Mrs.  Luan  on  this  incident.  So  a 
consultation  was  held  by  these  ruling  powers,  and 
therein  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Templemore's  back- 
wardness— for  Mrs.  Oourtenay  had  not  the  faintest 
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doubt  of  his  intentions — all  lay  to  Miss  Moore's 
account.  How  could  Mr.  Templemore  speak  when 
Miss  Moore  showed  an  affection  for  Dora's  society, 
which  riv^alled  Fido's  ?  It  might  be  politeness,  but 
Mrs.  Courtenay  thought  it  downright  planning. 

Mrs.  Luan  was  silent ;  she  did  not  complain  of 
the  enemy,  but  she  acted,  and  Miss  Moore,  who 
looked  on  this  stupid,  heavy  woman  with  the  most 
complacent  contempt,  fell  into  the  first  snare 
spread  before  her.     Nothing  was  more  easily  done. 

Miss  ^loore  objected  to  raw  starch,  and  had  said 
so  in  Mrs.  Luan's  hearing :  and  so  Dora's  aunt, 
with  a  stolidity  which  defied  penetration,  declared, 
as  they  were  all  sitting  in  the  garden  one  afternoon, 
admiring  the  last  autumn  flowers,  that  she  had 
just  seen  ^larie,  the  French  maid,  throwing  water 
on  the  starch  instead  of  boiling  it.  Miss  Moore 
heard,  believed,  and  was  gone.  But  unluckily 
little  perverse  Eva  at  once  came  and  took  the  place 
her  aunt  had  left  vacant  on  the  bench  by  Dora, 
and  rested  her  head  on  the  young  girl's  shoulder, 
evidently  intending  to  remain  thus.  Starch 
boiled  or  unboiled  would  not  lure  Eva  away,  and 
Mrs.  Luan  was  like  ^loliere's  Marquis,  her  im- 
promptus were  all  most  leisurely  concocted  ;  so  she 
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stood  looking  on  bewildered,  till  Mrs.  Courtenay 
fortunate!}^,  but  most  unconsciously — she  was  too 
thoughtless  for  a  plot — came  to  her  assistance. 

"  Eva,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  have  not  shown 
me  your  flower-garden." 

"This  way,"  cried  Eva,  jumping  down  with 
great  alacrity,  and  showing  Mrs.  Courtenay  the 
way.  Mrs.  Luan  followed  ;  we  need  not  say  how 
strong  an  interest  she  took  in  Eva's  garden,  and 
thus  Dora  remained  alone  with  Mr.  Templemore. 
She  rose  at  once.  A  nervous  emotion  always 
seized  and  mastered  her  when  she  was  alone  w^ith 
Mr.  Templemore. 

They  stood  on  the  edge  and  within  the  shade  of 
the  green  world  wdiich  enclosed  the  little  chateau 
and  its  flowery  garden.  The  red  sunlight  lit  up 
the  brown  front  of  the  building,  and  gave  gor- 
geousness  to  its  walls,  flights  of  steps,  vases  and 
flowers.  The  glass  window-panes  w'ere  turned 
into  sheets  of  fire,  the  weather-cocks  on  the  turrets 
were  rods  of  solid  gold.  Everything  looked  en- 
chanting and  splendid,  and  the  thin,  yellow  leaves 
on  a  tree  beyond  the  house  quivered  on  a  back- 
ground of  blue  air  as  softly  and  as  tenderly  as  if 
fanned  by  breezes  of  spring.     Dora  admired  the 
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beautiful  picture,  but  she  admired  in  silence  ;  she 
now  cared  to  praise  nothing  that  belonged  to  Mr. 
Templemore. 

"  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  suddenly  remarked, 
"  would  you  like  to  live  at  Les  Roches — I  mean 
all  the  year  round  ?" 

He  spoke  earnestly,  but  quite  frankly,  his  eyes 
meeting  hers  in  all  honesty  of  purpose.  Dora  felt 
her  face  burn,  but  she  replied  quietly  : 

"  Les  Roches  must  have  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer attractions." 

^Ir.  Templemore  did  not  seem  satisfied. 

"  Would  you  like  it  ?"  he  urged  ;  then,  without 
giving  her  time  to  reply,  he  added,  "  Pray  hear  me 
before  you  say  yes  or  no." 

Was  it  possible  ?  Had  the  moment  come  ?  Were 
her  aunt's  predictions,  and  her  mother's  wishes, 
and  her  own  secret  ill-conquered  hopes  and  de- 
sires so  soon  to  be  fulfilled?  She  stood  still, 
listening  so  intently  that  her  breath  seemed  gone. 
But  it  fared  with  her  as  with  the  Arab  maiden 
whose  story  she  had  once  read.  Whilst  her  pitcher 
was  filling  at  the  well,  she  was  borne  to  a  delight- 
ful island,  thence  removed  to  a  dreary  wilderness, 
imprisoned  in  an  enchanted  tower,  and  after  under- 
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going  every  happy  and  sorrowful  variety  of  ad- 
venture, brought  back  to  the  well  before  her  pitcher 
was  full. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  know  you  and  not  admire 
you,  Miss  Courtenay ;  impossible  not  to  appreci- 
ate the  extraordinary  mixture  of  original  talent 
and  good  sense,  for  one  often  excludes  the  other, 
which  is  in  you.  Do  not  therefore  think  me  too 
selfish  if  I  wish  in  some  measure  to  appropriate 
gifts  so  rare.  Will  you  undertake  the  charge  of 
my  Tittle  Eva's  education  ?" 

Whilst  he  spoke,  Dora,  like  the  Arab  girl,  w^ent 
through  every  vicissitude.  Hope  soared  on  happy 
wing  to  empyreal  heights,  then  sank  down  pros- 
trate, a  chained  captive.  Whilst  he  spoke,  and  the 
sound  of  his  words  fell  on  the  air,  a  splendid  vision 
faded  into  darkness,  a  palace  of  delight  was  laid 
low,  and  by  the  shock  of  the  ruin  Dora  felt  how 
deep  in  her  heart  its  foundations  had  been. 

Mr.  Teinplemore  took  her  silence  for  that  of 
consideration,  and  he  respected  it ;  but  he  looked 
at  her  anxiously. 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  foolish  sentiment 
about  Dora.  She  carried  a  clear  positiveness  in 
her  feelings,   though  they  were  so  warm  and  ar- 
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dent.  Eomantic  she  was  in  her  love  of  the  strange 
and  the  wonderful ;  she  had  also  a  touch  of  poetry 
that  lingered  around  her,  and  gaye  her  the  fresh 
fragrance  of  a  wild  flower;  but  sentimental  she 
was  not.  Bitter  and  cruel  thoush  was  the  shock 
she  had  received,  she  rallied  from  it  almost  at  once  ; 
and  what  was  more,  she  indulged  in  no  illusions. 
The  man  who  wanted  her  to  be  his  child's  gover- 
ness was  not  a  lover,  and  never  would  be  one. 
She  turned  to  Mr.  Templemore,  and  she  answered 
with  a  smile ; 

"  I  am  not  qualified — I  have  never  taught." 
"  And  it  is  that  which  helps  to  make  you  so  in- 
valuable, Miss  Courtenay." 

"  I  cannot  leave  my  mother,"  said  Dora,  gi'avely ; 

"  besides " 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  interrupted,  "  I  never  con- 
templated that  you  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  should 
part.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  had  an  apart- 
ment prepared  for  her,  and  another  for  you  and 
Eva.  I  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  feel  sure 
of  you,  but  the  illusion,  if  it  was  one,  was  so  plea- 
sant that  I  could  not,  or  rather  that  I  would  not 
forbear  indulcjincp  in  it." 

"  You  forget  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Luan." 

VOL.  n.  F 
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^'  Is  not  Mrs.  Luan  going  to  England  to  join  her 
son  ?"  asked  Mr.  Templemore.  "  She  told  me  so 
this  morning." 

But  Mrs.  Luan  had  told  Dora  nothing  of  the 
kind.  She  had,  as  with  a  presentiment  that  her 
ungracious  presence  might  mar  all,  spoken  to  Mr. 
Templemore  ;  but  to  her  niece,  to  her  sister-in-law, 
she  had  not  so  much  as  read  a  line  of  John's  letter. 
Dora  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  her  heart  too  felt 
heavy  and  sad.  It  was  natural  that  when  means 
failed,  Mrs.  Luan  should  go  and  join  her  son  ;  but 
it  was  also  a  token  that  Dora's  fortunes  were  very 
low  indeed.  No  doubt  Mr.  Templemore  thought 
so  too.  No  doubt  not  caring  to  employ  her  any 
longer  at  the  Musee,  he  had  hit  on  these  means  to 
be  useful  to  her.  Dora's  colour  deepened  at  the 
thought,  and  there  was  a  sudden  light  in  her  eyes, 
as,  looking  up,  she  said, 

"  No— it  cannot  be." 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  so  disappointed  that 
Dora  could  not  think  he  had  simply  meant  to  oblige 
her. 

"  Dear  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  urged,  "  do  think 
over  this,  and  consult  with  Mrs.  Courtenay." 

Dora  assented,  and  half  smiled  at  the  thought  of 
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Mrs.  Courtenay's  indignant  amazement  when  she 
should  hear  the  news.  And  yet  why  be  angry 
with  him  ?  It  was  no  crime  of  his  that  they  were 
poor,  and  that  Dora  must  work  to  live.  In  making 
such  a  proposal  he  only  assumed  the  privilege  of 
friendship.  If  he  had  been  her  cousin,  indeed,  he 
could  have  done  it,  and  neither  her  aunt  nor  her 
mother  would  have  wondered. 

"I  will  not  be  proud,"  thought  Dora,  taking 
herself  to  task  at  something  which  rose  within  her 
and  made  her  heart  swell.  "  I  will  remember  his 
goodness  to  us  all,  and  refuse  or  accept  his  offer 
from  no  mean  or  ungenerous  motive  !" 

Eva  now  ran  to  meet  them,  exclaiming  in  great 
glee, 

"  Mrs.  Luan  says  my  garden  is  beautiful ! — 
beautiful !" 

"Beautiful!"  repeated  Mrs.  Luan,  coming  up. 

She  gave  Dora  a  furtive  glance ;  her  niece 
looked  flushed  and  pensive — Mrs.  Luan  liked 
these  signs.  Dora,  indeed,  was  both  grave  and 
quiet  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  but  she  was 
scarcely  aware  of  it  herself,  and  she  had  retired  to 
her  room  for  the  night,  and  sat  by  the  window 

f2 
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thinking  over  Mr.  Templemore's  proposal,  when  the 
sudden  entrance  of  Mrs.  Courtenay  and  Mrs.  Luan 
made  her  look  up  in  some  surprise  at  this  joint 
visit. 

"My  dear,  we  are  come  to  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  sitting  down.  "  We  saw  Mr.  Temple- 
more  talking  to  you  so  very  earnestly,  and  though 
we  can  guess  what  it  was  all  about,  still  we  want 
to  know." 

"  Know  what,  mamma  ?" 

"  Did  not  Mr.  Templemore  propose  to  you  1" 

"  He  made  a  proposal ;  but " 

"  My  dear,"  almost  screamed  her  mother,  raising 
her  shrill  little  voice,  and  clasping  her  hands  in 
alarm,  "  don't  say  that  you  have  not  accepted 
him !" 

"  Mr.  Templemore  made  a  proposal  which  I  did 
not  accept,"  began  Dora ;  "  but " 

Mrs.  Luan  groaned,  and  sank  down  on  a  chair. 

"  The  idiot  has  refused  him,"  she  said ;  "  a  man 
who  has  a  thousand  a  year !" 

Mr.  Templemore  had  more;  but  Mrs.  Luan's 
imagination  could  not  go  beyond  a  thousand.  Dora 
looked  at  her  aunt  with  just  a  touch  of  quiet  dis- 
dain. 
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"Mr.  Templemore  has  asked  me  to  be  Eva's 
governess,"  she  said,  "  and  I  have  not  accepted." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  opened  her  mouth,  and  stared 
in  blank  dismay.  Mrs.  Luan  turned  crimson,  and 
said  sullenly, 

"  I  don't  believe  it !— I  don't  believe  it !" 

"  You  must  believe  it,  aunt ;  it  is  so." 

"  Eva's  governess  I"  faintly  said  Mrs.  Courtenay. 
"  He  has  not  asked  you  to  be  his  wife  ?"  * 

"  No,  and  he  never  will,"  firmly  replied  Dora. 
"  The  only  question  is,  shall  I  accept  or  not  ?  He 
would  give  you  an  apartment  here,  and  as  aunt,  it 
seems,  is  going  to  England  to  join  John,  the  plan 
is  feasible  enough." 

"  He  is  a  very  rude  man  !"  cried  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
feeling  extremely  angry  with  the  delinquent. 
"  Did  you  ask  him  for  a  situation  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not ;  but  I  did  not  ask  him  either  to 
draw  for  Monsieur  Merand,  and  be  paid  hand- 
somely for  it.  Mamma,  we  must  look  our  future 
in  the  face,  and  not  quarrel  with  our  only  friend 
because  he  wants  to  make  our  lot  less  hard  than  it 
would  be  without  him.  I  want  to  work,  but  work 
I  have  not  got.  I  have  already  thought  of  taking 
a  situation.'* 
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"  And  leaving  me !"  screamed  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
in  liorror. 

^'  Ay  !  there  it  is  !"  replied  Dora,  much  affected. 
^'  We  love  each  other,  and  cannot  bear  to  part." 

"  You  always  said  that  even  if  you  married  we 
should  remain  together,"  resumed  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
looking  injured. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  f  asked  Dora,  despondently. 
^' If  girls,  poor  superfluous  creatures  as  they  are, 
were  only  drowned  like  kittens  at  their  birth,  there 
would  not  be  this  terrible  difficulty  to  provide  work 
for  them  when  they  are  grown  up,  you  see.  I  am 
clever  ^ough,  I  believe  I  can  do  twenty  things, 
but,  for  all  that,  a  situation  is  the  only  door  open 
to  me.  The  drawing  made  me  happy,  oh !  so 
happy !  but  it  was  a  delusion,  a  dream,  and  Mr. 
Teraplemore  himself  dare  not  suggest  it  again — it 
is  so  patent !" 

Slie  sighed,  and  Mrs  Courtenay  burst  into  tears. 
-Three  kittens,  the  offspring  of  Madame  Bertrand's 
cat,  had  been  ignominiously  drowned  in  a  tub  of 
water  a  fortnight  before,  and  on  hearing  Dora 
lament  that  she  had  not  undergone  such  a  fate  at 
her  birth,  Mrs.  Courtenay  was  fairly  overpowered 
by  her  feelings. 
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"Dear  mamma,"  exclaimed  Dora,  much  con- 
cerned, "you  must  be  brave,  you  must  I" 

"  And  how  can  I  be  brave  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenaj,  "  when  you  talk  of  drowning  and  kittens  in 
that  dreadful  way,  and  want  to  leave  me." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you,  but " 

"  Well,  then,  why  not  take  the  situation  Mr. 
Templemore  offers  you  V  asked  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
wholly  forgetting  how  angry  she  was  with  that 
gentleman — "  that  way  we  need  not  part,  and  Les 
Roches  is  a  delightful  place,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  give  a  liberal  salary." 

Dora  was  silent.  Yes,  she  too  could  sea  all  the 
advantages  of  this  scheme.  It  would  be  a  haven 
instead  of  a  stormy  journey,  peace  and  rest  in- 
stead of  trouble  and  toil ;  but  are  not  these  good 
sometimes,  and  is  there  not  danger  often  lurkincr 
in  the  smoothest  lot  ?  Danger  I — what  danger  ? 
asked  Pride,  and  at  once  answered  :  "  I  fear  none 
such.  I  stand  secure  from  all  such  peril.  There 
was  a  folly  once,  but  I  have  thrust  it  back  so  deep, 
that  it  will  never  rise  to  light  again — never ! 
Then  speak  not  of  danger  to  me." 

But  the  very  thought  Dora  thus  repelled  came 
back  from  Mrs.  Courtenay's  lips. 
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"  My  dear,"  she  exclaimedj  suddenly  brighten- 
ing, "  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Templemore  means  to 
ask  you  to  marry  him,  after  all.  Only  he  wants 
to  see  how  you  can  get  on  with  Eva  first." 

"  Mamma,"  answered  Dora,  coldly,  "  I  have  no 
wish  to  think  of  him  in  that  light — it  is  not  right ; 
besides,  I  am  proud,  and  do  not  like  it.  Let  the 
only  question  be,  shall  I,  or  shall  I  not,  be  Eva's 
governess  ?" 

"  My  dear,  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  better 
than  say  yes — don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Luan  ?" 

But  Mrs.  Luan  had  slipped  out  of  the  room 
unperceived, 

"I  need  not  give  an  answer  at  once,"  said 
Dora,  looking  a  little  irresolute,  "  so  I  shall  think 
over  it." 

But  Mrs.  Courtenay,  whose  brightest  hopes  had 
suddenly  revived,  tjiough  she  saw  the  expediency 
of  not  expressing  them  to  Dora,  could  not  help 
urging  her  daughter  not  to  hesitate  about  such  an 
offer.  In  her  opinion,  such  hesitation  was  almost 
wrong.  Dora  heard  her  with  her  cheek  resting 
on  her  left  hand,  and  her  eyes  bent  on  the  floor. 
She  thought,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  of  those  days 
when  she  worked  at  the  Musee  for  Monsieur  Me- 
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raiifl,  cheered  by  Doctor  Richard's  counsel  and 
approbation.  She  remembered  them,  and  with 
them  some  idle  fancies  in  which  she  had  then  in- 
dulged— dreams  in  which  she  was  Doctor  Rich- 
ard's wife,  and  they  worked  together,  he  writing, 
she  drawing,  in  the  same  room,  both  poor,  yet 
both  happy.  What  were  Les  Roches,  and  ser- 
vants, and  a  liberal  salary,  to  that  tender,  but  now 
lost  folly '?  For  could  she  doubt  that  to  make 
her  his  child's  instructress  had  been  his  object  all 
along?  That  had  been  her  value  and  attraction 
in  his  eyes. 

"And  that  shall  be  all  I  will  now  look  at," 
thought  Dora.  "  Never,  if  I  accept,  shall  I  for- 
get that  position — never  !" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  you  will  have  made 
up  your  mind  to-morrow  ?"  said  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
rising,  with  a  sigh  of  apprehension. 

"  1  daresay  I  shall  say  '  yes,'  mamma,"  replied 
Dora,  gravely. 

"  Do,"  eagerly  said  her  mother — "  do,  my  dear. 
Good  night.     God  bless  you  !" 

But  the  blessing  did  not  seem  to  leave  peace 
behind  it.  Dora  thought  of  her  little  independ- 
ence, of  that  dear  liberty  for  which  the  luxurious 
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comforts  of  Les  Koches  could  offer  no  compensa- 
tion, and  she  sighed.  Restlessness  followed  her 
to  her  pillow,  and  chased  away  sleep. 

"  Oh  !  if  I  could  but  say  no  !"  she  thought,  with 
a  yearning,  passionate  wish  for  the  sweet  freedom 
which  a  little  money  gives. 

But  even  as  she  thought  thus,  her  room  door 
opened,  and  some  one  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  exclaimed  Dora,  in  some 
alarm. 

"  It  is  I,"  replied  Mrs.  Luan's  voice  in  the  dark- 
ness. She  approached  Dora's  bed,  and  standing 
there,  she  said,  "  You  must  accept  Mr.  Tem.ple- 
more's  offer,  Dora ;  and  if  you  do,  you  will  as- 
suredly become  Mr.  Templemore's  wife." 

"  Aunt !"  cried  Dora. 

"  Hush  !  do  as  I  say,  and  T  will  answer  for  the 
end.  When  he  sees  you  daily,  he  will  love  you; 
and  when  he  loves  you,  he  will  marry  you." 

"  Aunt,  I  cannot " 

"  Hush  !  I  know  you  like  him." 

Dora  w^as  mute,  and  whilst  her  face  flushed  and 
felt  hot  even  in  the  darkness,  whilst  her  heart 
throbbed  so  that  her  breath  seemed  gone,  Mrs. 
Luan  groped  out  of  the  room.     Dora  sat  up  in 
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tlie  bed,  and  clasped  her  burning  head  bet\A'een 
her  hands.  No,  slie  could  not  say  yes — she  could 
not  stay  in  Mr.  Templemore's  house  with  such 
predictions  to  haunt  her. 

"  I  will  not ! — I  will  not !"  she  thought  again 
and  again. 

Once  more  her  room  door  opened. 

"  Aunt  I"  she  exclaimed,  agitatedly.    '  . 

But  it  was  not  Mrs.  Luan,  it  was  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay,  with  a  light  in  her  hand. 

"  ^ly  dear,"  she  said  tearfully,  '^  you  must  say 
*yes;'  promise  me  that  you  will  say  *yes.'  We 
shall  all  starve  if  you  do  not  !  You  must  say 
'yes." 

She  was  quite  hysterical,  and  the  sight  of  her 
emotion  calmed  Dora  as  by  magic. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  she  said  cheerfully,  and  kiss- 
ing her  as  she  spoke,  "  it  shall  be  yes.  And  that 
yes,  spoken  for  your  sake,  will  be  like  a  spell 
— it  shall  conjure  away  every  snare  and  every 
peril." 

She  spoke  resolutely,  but  not  presumptuously. 
That  ^'  yes  "  did  prove  a  spell.  It  silenced  at  once 
and  for  ever  the  dangerous  wishes  which  Mrs. 
Luan's  words  had  wakened  anew  from  their  rest. 
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They  fled,  to  return  no  more.  No  more  did  Hope 
whisper,  though  ever  so  faintly,  "  Why  should  he 
not  learn  to  care  for  me  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  l  f  AKE  Eva  like  yourself,  Miss  Courtenay," 

-^'-^  said  Mr.  Templemore  to  Dora,  the  next 
day,  as  they  stood  alone  in  the  garden — he  had 
plainly  asked  Miss  Moore  to  leave  them  there. 
"  Even  my  paternal  ambition  can  hope  for  no 
more." 

But,  spite  this  complimentary  remark,  Dora's 
face  remained  grave. 

"I  have  said  ^yes,'"  she  replied;  "but  pray 
remember  how  inexperienced  I  am,  especially  in 
the  modern  system  of  teaching." 

"  My  dear  MUss  Courtenay,  is  there  magic  in 
that  word  modern  ?  Is  the  present  so  very  different 
from  the  past  f 

"  We  have  made  progress  in  science,  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore." 

"None  to  speak  of.  What  are  all  the  visions 
of  political  economy,  for  instance,   to  that  grand 
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thing,  the  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals 
into  gold  ?  You  will  stop  me  with  modern  un- 
belief, but  I  say  it  can  be  done,  and  has  been 
done.  You  can  inake  gold  or  silver,  I  forget 
which,  only  it  is  too  expensive — it  comes  dearer 
than  the  natural  thing.  Well,  our  ancestors  had 
the  cheap  process,  and  we  have  not — that  is  all. 
Then  what  are  all  our  beautifiers,  and  enamellings, 
and  Macassar  oils,  to  the  fountain  of  youth  ?  Do 
not  tell  me  it  never  existed  unless  in  the  brain  of 
poets.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion, and  went  to  seek  it.  Would  he  have  done  so 
if  it  were  an  imaginary  fountain  ?" 

"  Did  he  find  it  f  asked  Dora,  demurely. 

"  No,  Miss  Courtenay ;  but  do  you  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  North  Pole  because  Sir  John 
FrankKn  perished  in  going  to  it  ?  Shall  we  call 
that  band  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  dreamers? — and 
shall  we  think  that  people  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, wdiich  saw  such  splendid  discoveries  and  such 
stirring  deeds,  were  more  foolish  than  they  are  in 
the  nineteenth  ?  And  then  the  fancy,  the  play- 
fulness of  invention  in  those  days!  No  black 
smoking  railway  engines  hissing  through  a  land- 
scape, but  enchanted  cars,  that  flew  through  the 
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thin  air ;  or  wooden  horses,  with  pegs  under  their 
right  ears,  that  conveyed  you  wherever  you  wished 
to  go !  Why,  the  theme  is  endless — its  fertihty 
is  bewildering.  Take  garrotting  and  Bill  Sykes. 
Five  hundred  years  ago,  Bill  Sykes  would  have 
been  a  magician — a  cruel  one,  no  doubt ;  but  look 
at  the  superiority  of  these  ancient  times  over  ours. 
Bill  Sykes,  who  now  knocks  you  down,  half 
strangles  you,  and  after  plundering  your  pockets, 
parts  from  you  with  a  kick  of  his  brutal  heel  on 
your  prostrate  face.  Bill  Sykes,  I  say,  would  have 
^enchanted  you.'  Oh  !  delicious  days,  lovely  days 
of  the  olden  time,  when  you  were  '  enchanted '  by 
your  enemies — when  romantic  forests,  or  fairy 
palaces,  or  green  islands  were  ever  ready  to  receive 
you — when,  if  you  belonged  to  the  fair  sex, 
knights  and  princes  strove  to  release  you  from 
durance  vile  ;  and  if  you  were  some  rosy  young 
knight,  a  benevolent  fairy,  a  Gloriana,  ever  beau- 
tiful and  young,  was  sure  to  deliver  you  in  thv. 
end." 

"  But  all  enchantment  was  not  mesmeric,  Mr. 
Templemore,"  gaily  said  Dora ;  ^'  there  was  trans- 
formation, you  know." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  me  there,  Miss  Courtenay.     I 
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am  too  candid  to  deny  that  the  mere  thought  of 
being  turned  into  a  bird  or  a  four-footed  creature, 
or  a  stupid  fish,  of  being  liable  to  be  snared  by 
the  fowler,  trussed  and  roasted  by  the  cook,  or 
even  simply  fried  in  a  pan,  is  odious  to  me.  It 
would  almost  reconcile  me  to  Bill  Sykes,  but  for 
Huon  of  Bordeaux's  ivory  horn.  That  is  my  weak 
point.  All  my  life  long  I  have  hated  bores  with 
a  silent,  deadly  hate ;  but  I  have  been  powerless 
against  them.  I  have  met  them  on  Vesuvius,  in 
Kegent  Street,  on  the  banks  of  Killarney,  and 
they  have  ever  prevailed  against  me.  The  bore  is 
clad  in  mail,  which  is  sword  and  dagger  proof. 
But,  oh  !  if  I  had  that  gold-mounted  ivory  horn 
which  Oberon  gave  to  Huon,  and  which  set  all 
sinners  spinning,  how  I  could  settle  the  bore  once 
for  all !  Suppose  the  bore  comes  and  buzzes  in 
my  ear  his  foolish  inanities  concerning  scenery,  sup- 
pose he  tells  me  about  his  children,  or,  what  is  just 
as  likely,  gives  me  the  bill  of  fare  of  that  capital 
dinner  which  he  ate  last  year  at  the  Freres  Pro- 
ven^aux — instead  of  listening  to  him  with  secret 
pangs,  instead  of  flying  like  a  coward,  I  should 
just  look  at  him  quietly  so,  take  my  ivory  horn, 
well   secured  to  my  side  by  a  patent  chain  and 
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Bramah  hook,  blow  one  blast,  and  leave  him  there 
spinning." 

"  You  would  not  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  Mr. 
Templemore." 

"  Miss  Courtenay,  as  there  is  no  spot,  no  season, 
no  hour  sacred  to  the  Bore,  so  none  should  save 
him  from  my  revenge." 

Dora  looked  at  him  w^istfully.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  listen  so  to  Mr.  Templemore  in  that 
blooming  garden,  with  the  old  brick  chateau  in  the 
background ;  but  it  reminded  her  too  strongly  of 
the  happy  days  when  Doctor  Richard  and  she  used 
to  vie  in  such  fanciful  paradoxes,  and  she  would 
rather  forget  that  time.  She  was  to  be  the  govern- 
ess of  Mr.  Templemore's  child,  then  let  her  sink 
into  the  position,  with  all  its  advantages  and  draw- 
backs, and  be  nothing  else. 

"But  to  return  to  Eva,"  resumed  Mr.  Temple- 
more. "  Since  the  sad  day  on  which  I  lost  her 
two  little  sisters,  she  has  been  too  much  indulged. 
She  has  faults,  which  she  must  outgrow,  and  so  we 
must  part  for  awhile.  I  shall  leave  her  here  under 
your  care,  and  spend  the  w^inter  in  Deenah." 

Dora  started,  yet  she  had  wished  to  be  nothing 
but  the  governess,  and  she  had  her  wish.  She 
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need  fear  no  dangerous  sweetness  in  her  lot.  He 
was  going  to  Deenah,  and  she  would  remain  in 
Les  Koches,  almost  alone  with  the  child,  in  that 
large  silent  house.  Yes,  it  was  well,  but  how  far 
the  days  in  the  Musee,  and  at  Madame  Ber- 
trand's,  now  seemed — how  remote.  Something,  too, 
there  was  in  her  mind  which  she  could  not  help 
uttering. 

"  Mr.  Templemore,"  she  said,  turning  upon  him 
with  much  earnestness,  "  you  throw  a  great  respon- 
sibility upon  me." 

"  I  do,"  he  replied  gravely  ;  "I  feel  I  do.  But  I 
cannot  leave  the  child  to  Miss  Moore's  care — nay, 
I  will  leave  her  to  none  save  you.  Eva  loves  you, 
and  that  love,  joined  to  your  happy  nature,  will  do 
more  to  cure  her  of  her  faults  than  all  my  preach- 
ing.    I  have  no  fear  for  the  result — none." 

He  spoke  so  confidently,  that  Dora  felt  silenced. 
She  had  but  to  submit.  Her  mother  longed  to 
stay  in  Les  Roches,  and  to  enjoy  its  comforts,  and 
Mr.  Templemore  was  bent  on  securing  her.  His 
will  and  her  necessity  were  both  too  strong  for 
liberty. 

"  Be  it  so,"  she  said  a  little  wistfully. 

But  Mr.  Templemore  was  too  much  pleased  to 
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see  it.  He  looked  perfectly  happy  at  liei-  final  con- 
sent, and  with  a  boyish  eacrerness  which  gave  the 
ardour  and  the  freshness  of  youth  to  all  he  said 
or  did,  he  asked  to  show  her  at  once  the  apartments 
he  had  prepared  for  her  and  Eva,  who  now  joined 
them.  The  child  was  all  alive  with  curiosity  and 
excitement. 

For  the  last  month  these  mysterious  rooms  had 
been  locked  up,  but  now  their  secrets  were  going 
to  be  disclosed. 

"  And  I  shall  know  all  about  them,"  said  Eva, 
exulting. 

They  entered  a  room  on  the  ground-floor. 
Books,  globes,  maps,  and  a  large  slate  in  a  frame, 
said  plainly  this  was  the  schoolroom.  Thence  Eva 
ran  into  the  next  apartment. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  pretty  room  I''  she  cried;  "  is  it  for 
mef 

'*  No.  This  sitting-room  is  destined  to  the  lady 
who  will  have  the  goodness  to  teach  you." 

Eva  pouted,  and  Dora  looked  around  her.  Her 
future  sitting-room  was  verv  graceful  and  elegant, 
and  overlooked  the  flower-garden. 

"This  is  a  delightful  apartment,"  she  said  gaily; 
"but  where  is  Eva's r' 
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Eva  had  already  opened  a  door,  and  gone  up  a 
private  staircase,  which  gave  access  from  the  sitting- 
room  to  the  first-floor,  and  thence  she  eagerly  sum- 
moned "  Cousin  Dora." 

Dora  went  np  and  found  three  bedrooms — Eva's, 
the  servant's,  and  her  own.  It  was  a  handsome 
room — handsome,  yet  pleasant ;  but  it  seemed  to 
Dora  that  it  had  a  grave,  sober  aspect,  which 
made  it  a  very  different  apartment  from  the  grace- 
ful room  she  now  slept  in,  as  Mr.  Templemore's 
guest.  The  furniture  was  ancient,  valuable  indeed, 
but  somewhat  solemn-looking. 

It  was  a  corner  room,  and  each  of  its  two  win- 
dows commanded  a  different  prospect.  Standing 
in  the  deep  embrasure  of  one,  you  saw  the  gates  of 
the  chateau,  and  you  looked  down  the  long  road 
delving  deep  into  the  city.  That  view  Dora  had 
from  her  present  apartment.  But  this,  her  future 
room,  if  she  became  Eva's  governess,  had  another 
window  looking  down  into  a  quiet  court,  around 
which  the  chateau  was  built.  In  the  centre  rose 
a  bubbling  fountain,  and  though  the  aspect  of  all 
she  saw  was  Norman,  and  not  Germanic,  Dora 
thought  of  Undine,  when  she  had  wedded  Knight 
Hildebrand,  and  went  home  with  him  to  his  castle. 
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"  When  I  feel  foolish  and  unhappy  I  shall  sit 
here  and  look  at  that  court  and  fountain,"  she 
thought.  "Even  as  that  water  is  enclosed  every- 
where by  cold  stone  walls,  and  must  be  satisfied 
with  its  life  of  domestic  usefulness,  so  must  I  not 
repine  or  think  myself  ill-used  because  others  go 
forth  and  wander  in  lovely  spots  and  happy  liberty, 
whilst  I  bend  over  books,  teach  a  wayward  child, 
and  forget  that  I  too  might  have  had  a  story;  and 
yet — yet  oh  I  how  can  I  forget  you,  my  brother  ? 
How  can  I  forget  that  if  you  had  triumphed  that 
man  would  have  been  poor,  and  would  scarcely 
have  hit  upon  me  to  be  the  governess  of  his  child? 
How  can  I  forget  that,  poor  or  rich,  I  should  still 
have  liked  your  conquered  enemy,  as  I  now  can- 
not help  liking  your  successful  rival." 

*'  I  don't  like  this,"  said  Eva,  peeping  out  of  the 
window,  and  drawing  back.  "I  don't  like  that 
court  and  the  fountain  ;  do  you,  Cousin  Dora  ?" 

"  Oh  I  so  much,"  replied  Dora  with  a  smile. 
"  This  is  mine,  you  know." 

"  Are  you  the  governess,  Cousin  Dora !"  cried 
Eva  amazed. 

"  Yes,  Eva,"  answered  Dora  with  quiet  pride  ; 
"  I  am  the  governess." 
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Thus  it  was  decided.  Miss  Moore,  on  learning 
the  news,  or  seeming  to  learn  them,  became  won- 
derfully kind  to  Dora — so  kind  that  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay  was  almost  tempted  to  expostulate ;  but  the 
quiet  indifference  of  Miss  Courtenay's  manner 
soon  silenced  Miss  Moore  effectually.  Coldness 
is  the  strongest  weapon  of  defence.  It  is  a  shield 
of  adamant,  which  nothing  can  pierce. 

Great  were  the  laments  of  Madame  Bertrand 
on  hearing  that  her  lodgers  meant  to  leave  her ; 
but  great,  too,  was  her  amazement  when  Mrs. 
Courtenay  informed  her  that  Doctor  Richard  and 
the  tenant  of  Les  Roches  were  one.  Her  ques- 
tions, Was  Mr.  Templemore  very  rich  ? — was  he 
married  ? — and  the  shrewd  looks  she  gave  Dora  all 
the  time,  were  very  hard  to  bear. 

"  Yes,"  she  thought,  "all  that  might  have  been, 
but  it  must  never  be  now — never." 

Mrs.  Luan  went  to  England  the  very  day  after 
they  left  Les  Roches.  Her  haste  struck  Dora, 
though  she  was  so  far  from  guessing  its  real  mo- 
tive, that,  as  they  parted  from  her  at  the  station, 
she  said — 

"Aunt,  tell  John  I  am  very  angry  that  he  did 
not  come  to  see  us." 
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Mrs.  Luan  nodded.  Yes,  she  would  tell  Jolin 
— she  would  be  sure  to  tell  him. 

'^  How  odd  aunt  looked  I"  said  Dora,  as  she 
walked  home  with  her  mother. 

But  Mrs.  Courtenay  had  seen  no  particular 
oddity  about  Mrs.  Luan  ;  she  always  was  odd,  she 
said ;  and  in  the  same  breath  she  expressed  her 
relief  at  leaving  Madame  Bertrand's  mean  little 
rooms,  and  going  to  inhabit  the  broad  lofty  cham- 
bers of  Les  Roches.  But  when  Dora  entered  her 
room  to  bid  it  adieu,  she  looked  at  that  quiet  room 
with  fond  regret.  She  glanced  at  the  prim  Gri- 
selidis,  at  the  shabby  furniture,  at  the  grey  church 
opposite,  with  the  vine  leaves  turning  red  beneath 
the  cold  breath  of  autumn  winds,  and  she  sighed. 
At  the  lame  teacher's  window  she  would  not  look, 
but  she  glanced  up  to  Xanette's.  The  friendly 
beacon  she  had  once  seen  shinini:c  there  was  f^one 
for  ever,  and  with  it  had  departed  some  bright 
visions,  not  of  love  or  happiness,  but  of  pleasant 
labour  and  sweet  independence. 

"  My  poor  little  fairy,"  she  sadly  thought,  "  I 
used  to  fancy  you  had  brought  me  in  luck  in  ex- 
change for  my  milk  and  eggs ;  but  I  know  now 
it  was  such  luck  as  one  reads  of  in  story-books, 
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where  the  gold  turns  into  withered  leaves,  and  the 
fairy  palaces  you  sleep  in  at  night  are  gone  in  the 
morning." 

"  Dora  !"  called  her  mother's  voice  in  the  outer 
room,  "  are  you  ready  ?" 

"  I  am  coming,"  answered  Dora  ;  but  the  spar- 
rows she  used  to  feed,  seeing  her  stand  by  the 
open  window,  went  fluttering  past,  expecting  their 
little  pittance,  and  Dora  would  not  disappoint 
them.  She  covered  the  window-ledge  with  bread, 
then,  with  a  last  look  and  a  last  sigh,  she  bade 
adieu  to  her  room,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life — to  liberty. 

And  yet  she  looked  happy  and  gay  when  she 
entered  Les  Koches.  For  after  all,  hers  was  a 
happy  lot,  and  she  knew  it.  It  was  pleasant  to 
be  valued  so  highly  by  the  father,  and  to  be  loved 
so  dearly  by  the  child.  Even  Fido's  greeting  was 
grateful  to  her ;  and  then  it  was  something  surely 
that  when  one  door  closed  upon  her,  another  should 
open  so  readily  and  so  soon.  It  was  a  relief  to 
Mr.  Templemore  to  read  the  brightness  of  all  this 
in  her  face,  as  she  arrived  with  her  mother.  Yes, 
he  felt  it  keenly;  he  could  trust  his  child  whilst  he 
was  away  to  this  fine  joyous  nature — so  joyous, 
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and  that,  too,  Mr.  Temj3lemore  knew,  though  not 
to  what  extent,  because  it  was  so  brave. 

And  now  Dora  entered  the  school-room,  and  be- 
came queen  absolute  there.  Eva's  love  for  her 
governess  partook  of  adoration.  There  had  never 
been  so  perfect  a  being,  in  her  opinion,  as  Dora. 
Miss  Moore  looked  puzzled,  and  scarcely  pleased, 
at  this  ardent  affection  ;  but  Mr.  Templemore  was 
both  amused  and  delighted,  and  took  evident  plea- 
sure in  watching  and  fostering  its  growth.  He 
would  jestingly  ask  Dora  to  tell  him  which  of  the 
two,  Eva  or  Fido,  loved  her  most,  or  could  do  best 
without  her  society.  And  when  Dora  would  leave 
the  room,  or  the  garden,  and  Eva,  howsoever  ab- 
sorbed, would  soon  look  up  from  her  book  or  her 
playthings,  shake  her  curls,  and  ask,  ^'  Where  is 
Cousin  Dora?"  Mr.  Templemore  would  reply, 
with  a  smile, 

"  Come,  Eva,  I  see  it  is  Fido's  affection  which 
is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  after  all ;  he  never  lets 
Cousin  Dora  out  of  his  sight,  prudent  dog,  and 
you  do." 

"  But  Fido  does  not  love  Cousin  Dora  half  so 
much  as  I  do,"  Eva  would  cry,  in  hot  indignation  ; 
and  throwing  down  her  book  or  her  doll,  she  would 
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go  in  pursuit  of  this  mucli-loved  cousin,  to  Mr. 
Templemore's  evident  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  put  only  one  construction  upon 
all  this,  and  felt  both  amazed  and  indignant  when 
Mr.  Templemore  suddenly  went  away  one  morn- 
ing.    Before  going  he  spoke  to  Dora. 

''  You  have  bewitched  Eva,"  he  said,  with  a 
kind  smile,  "  so  I  need  only  ask  you  to  go  on  with 
that  magic,  the  secret  of  which  I  will  not  attempt 
to  fathom.  I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  two  re- 
quests :  be  so  good  as  to  teach  Eva  to  wait  on  her- 
self as  much  as  possible,  and  not  to  grow  up  into 
a  helpless  young  lady ;  also,  if  she  should  be  un-' 
well,  to  send  for  Doctor  Le  Koux  first,  then  to  tele- 
graph to  me.  The  rest  I  leave  to  you ;  and  now, 
before  we  part,  forgive  me  to  have  laid  this  task 
upon  you — I  sometimes  feel  I  have  been  selfish  !" 

'^  How  so  ?"  composedly  asked  Dora.  "  I  really 
could  not  expect  a  better  situation  than  that  I  have 
in  your  family,  Mr.  Templemore." 

"Pray  do  not  talk  of  it  as  a  situation,"  he  said, 
looking  slightly  disturbed. 

"  What  else  is  it  f  she  replied,  with  a  smile  of 
quiet  pride.  "  Of  course  you  do  not  look  upon 
me  merely  as  a  person  to  whom  you  give  a  certain 
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amount  of  money — nor  do  I  think  of  myself  merely 
as  one  who  receives  it ;  but  for  all  that,  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,  I  am  the  governess  of  your  child,  and  I 
am  paid  for  beincr  so." 

Mr.  Templemore's  dark  cheek  flushed,  and  he  bit 
his  lip,  but  he  said  nothing. 

*'  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  with  my  frank- 
ness?'' composedly  resumed  Dora,  who  saw  very 
well  that  he  was. 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Templemore,  but 
bethought:  "Miss  Courtenay  is  a  proud  woman 
— a  very  proud  woman  !" 

And  now  it  was  time  for  him  to  go.  He  would 
not  let  Eva  accompany  him  to  the  station,  Dora 
and  the  chjld  bade  him  adieu  at  the  gates  of  Les 
Roches.  The  day  was  bleak  and  very  dreary  — 
such,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  Dora,  as  she  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  wished  him  a  happy  journey.  But 
if  the  sweet  sunshine  of  spring  had  been  in  the 
sky,  Mr.  Templemore  could  not  have  looked 
brighter  and  more  genial  than  he  looked  as  he 
bade  them  farewell.  He  kissed  Eva  two  or  three 
times,  indeed,  and  with  evident  grief,  but  grief 
under  which  seemed  to  flow  a  strong  current  of  joy. 
Dora  stood  and  looked  at  the  carriafre  which  bore 
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liim  away  like  one  in  a  dream.  She  felt  no  wish 
to  lament  his  departure,  no  temptation  to  regret 
his  presence,  but  there  fell  a  coldness  upon  her 
like  that  of  a  shadow  which  suddenly  shuts  out  a 
strong  sun.  She  felt  both  lone  and  chill,  and 
turned  back  to  the  house  in  silence,  till  Eva's  sobs 
and  tears  roused  her  to  the  effort  of  consoling  the 
child. 

But  Eva's  grief  was  a  childish  grief — it  did  not 
last.  When  she  had  got  all  the  comfort  she  could 
out  of  Dora,  she  raised  her  head  from  her  young 
governess's  shoulder,  dried  her  tears,  looked  about 
her,  and  said,  with  a  little  tremulous  sigh, 

'^  Cousin  Dora,  I  think  I  shall  go  to  aunt  now." 
"  Very  well,  my  dear,  do  so." 
She  put  down  the  child,  who  jumped  lightly  on 
the  floor,  shook  her  dark  curls,  and  with  them,  no 
doubt,  some  portion  of  her  sorrow  ;  then  opened 
the  door  of  the  school-room,  slipped  out,  and  left 
Dora  alone. 

She  could  not  help  going  back  to  the  past,  and 
to  some  of  the  dreams  by  which  that  past  had 
been  haunted.  She  could  not  help  comparing  the 
romance  of  life  with  that  of  reality.  How  fair  a 
beginning  she   had   had !     She  had  read    novels 
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very  like  it.  A  rich  man  in  disguise  discovers  a 
poor  girl  in  some  obscure  nook,  and  removes  every 
thorn  from  her  path.  He  holds  a  magic  wand, 
and  life  becomes  sweet  and  easy  before  the  uncon- 
scious maiden.  Then,  having  won  her  heart,  un- 
aided by  the  prestige  of  wealth  and  rank,  he  takes 
her  some  day  to  a  noble  dwelling,  and  says,  "  'Tis 
mine."  How  pretty !  And  it  was  her  story. 
That  pleasing  commencement  she  had  had,  and  to 
make  its  romance  more  complete,  the  rich  man  in 
disguise  was  a  sort  of  feudal  enemy.  But  alas  ! 
the  fair  ending  of  the  tale  was  wanted. 

"  Life  is  not  a  ballad  or  a  novel,  after  all," 
thought  Dora,  amused  at  her  own  disappointment, 
and  glatacing  round  at  the  maps  and  globes,  which 
showed  her  how  wide  a  gap  there  lay  between  the 
first  and  the  last  pages  of  her  book  ;  '•  the  rich 
man  is  very  kind,  but  it  is  not  a  wife  he  wants, 
'tis  a  governess.  He  has  a  foolish  sister-in-law, 
whom  he  cannot  trust  his  child  with,  and  as  the 
poor  girl  is  a  lady,  and  cheerful,  and  can  teach 
what  she  knows,  he  is  pleased  to  have  her  with  his 
little  daughter,  whilst  he  goes  and  spends  the  win- 
ter in  a  house  which  is  his,  but  might  have  been 
her  brother's.     That  is  life,  and  that  is  w^hy,  too, 
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biography  is  so  disappointing.  The  first  pages 
are  always  full  of  wonderful  promise,  but  the  last 
have  lost  the  charm  ;  the  beauty  of  the  tale  departs 
with  youth,  and  returns  no  more." 

Here  a  black  and  tan  paw,  gently  scratching 
Dora's  knee,  drew  her  attention.  She  looked 
down  smiling,  and  saw  a  pair  of  full  bright  eyes 
mutely  begging  for  a  lap.    . 

"  Yes,  Fido,  you  shall  be  petted,"  she  said,  tak- 
ing him  up  ;  and  as  Fido  luxuriously  made  a  ball 
of  himself,  and  soon  snored  with  pleasure,  Dora 
thought,  "  God  bless  him  ! — he  has  a  good,  kind 
heart.  It  was  like  him  to  cheer  a  dying  woman 
by  removing  this  sad  thought  from  her  mind. 
She  died,  knowing  that  the  little  creature  who 
loved  her  would  not  be  forsaken.  God  bless  him  ! 
he  was  kind  to  me  too.  I  am  sure  it  made  him 
happy  to  see  me  drawing  at  the  Musee,  and  think- 
ing myself  a  bit  of  a  genius.  I  can  remember 
many  a  smile  and  many  a  look  in  which,  if  1  had 
read  them  rightly,  I  might  have  detected  the 
pure,  heartfelt  joy  of  a  good  man.  I  can  pay  him 
back  now,  a«id  I  will.  I  will  be  happy,  and  I  will 
be  cheerful — were  it  only  for  his  child's  sake." 

The  opportunity  for  fulfilling  this  resolve  came 
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almost  immediately.  The  door  opened,  and  Eva 
entered  the  room  with  a  sad,  long  face. 

"  Cousin  Dora,"  she  said,  with  a  profound  sigh, 
"  aunt  is  busy,  and — and  I  am  very  miserable." 

Miserable  I  Dora  laughed  the  declaration  to 
scorn.  Miiserable  ! — why,  Mr.  Templemore,  if  he 
knew  it,  would  be  quite  angry.  Besides,  was  he 
not  coming  back  ?  Miserable  I — she  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing.  But,  unfortunately,  Eva 
thought  herself  bound  to  be  miserable,  and  Dora 
soon  found  out  that  she  owed  this  idea  to  Miss 
Moore,  who  had  taken  some  pains  to  impress  on 
the  child  that  she  must  in  duty  make  herself  un- 
happy, because  of  her  father's  departure.  Dora 
did  not  contradict  openly — there  was  no  need  to 
do  so — but  she  swept  the  morbid  fancy  away  ; 
then,  putting  Fido  on  his  cushion,  she  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  and  began  to  play  ;  whilst  Eva  so  far 
forgot  her  grief  as  to  dance,  waving  her  arms  as 
she  had  seen  little  girls  do  in  pantomimes,  and 
making  some  erratic  and  abortive  attempts  to 
stand  upon  one  toe.  As  she  was  in  that  pic- 
turesque attitude,  the  door  openedj  and  ^Irs. 
Courtenay  entered  the  room.  She,  too,  came  to 
be  miserable,  for  she  thought  Dora  very  ill-used 
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by  Mr.  Templemore ;  but  on  seeing  Eva  thus 
dancing  to  her  daughter's  music,  she  looked  so  be- 
wildered, that  Dora,  who  had  turned  round,  asked 
with  a  smile, 

"What  is  it,  mamma?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  both  so  cheerful,"  replied 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  still  looking  bewildered. 

"  Yes,  we  are  cheerful,"  said  Dora,  with  a  bright, 
proud  smile,  "  and  we  mean  to  go  on  being  cheer- 
ful, too,  mamma." 

Mrs.  Courtenay's  countenance  beamed  again  on 
hearing  this. 

"My  dear,  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  exclaimed,  raising 
her  voice — "  so  glad  !  " 

Dora  laughed,  and  turned  back  to  the  piano, 
and  Eva  waved  her  arms,  again  and  again  stood 
on  her  toe,  whilst  Mrs.  Courtenay  uttered  little 
screams  of  delight,  and  Miss  Moore,  who  heard 
these  doings  from  afar,  felt  shocked  and  scandal- 
ized. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

rpiME  had  passed,  and  brought  few  changes  in 
■^  Dora's  life.  She  had  done  with  Eva  one 
evening,  and  stole  up  to  her  own  room,  as  she 
often  did  at  that  hour.  It  was  very  cold,  but  a 
bright  moon  shone  in  the  wintry  sky,  and  standing 
in  the  deep  recess  of  her  window,  Dora  looked  at 
the  sharp  icicles  which  hung  from  the  stone  angles 
of  the  fountain  in  the  court. 

*^  So  am  I,"  thought  Dora. 

She  did  not  feel  dull,  she  did  not  feel  unhappy, 
but  she  felt  torpid  like  that  frozen  water. 

"  ^ly  dear,  here  is  a  letter  for  you,"  said  her 
mother,  coming  in. 

Dora  turned  round  quickly ;  John  Luan  had 
written  a  week  ago,  the  letter  might  be  from  Mr. 
Templemore.  It  was  from  him — a  friendly  letter, 
as  usual,  and  enclosing  a  check. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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"  My  quarter's  salary,"  she  said. 

"  How  nice  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Courtenay ;  "  and 
then  that  pretty  English  maid  Mr.  Templemore 
sent  for  you  and  Eva.  Dora,  you  had  a  fairy  for 
your  godmother." 

"  Had  I!"  asked  Dora;  for  memory  flew  back 
with  a  sort  of  passion  to  Madame  Bertrand's  rooms, 
and  the  old  church,  with  its  garden  high  up  in  the 
buttresses,  to  the  Musee,  with  its  pictures,  and  to 
long  happy  evenings,  which  must  return  no  more. 
"  Have  I  not  buried  my  dead  yet  V  she  thought, 
scorning  her  own  weakness. 

"My  dear,  you  will  tear  that  check,"  uneasily 
said  Mrs.  Courtenay,  as  she  saw  her  daughter 
crushing  the  paper  in  her  little  nervous  hand,  with 
unconscious  force. 

Dora  laughed,  and  who  that  heard  her  girlish 
laugh  would  have  guessed  how  much  strength 
and  how  much  pride  lay  within  its  clear  ringing 
sound  ? 

"  Are  you  coming  to  the  drawing-room  ?"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Courtenay ;  '^  poor  Miss  Moore  does 
prose  so  when  we  are  alone." 

"I  shall  join  you  presently,"  said  Dora  cheer- 
fully, "but  I  must  go  down   and  look  at  some 
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drawings  first.  I  shall  not  be  long,"  she  added 
gaily^  on  seeing  Mrs.  Courtenay's  blank  face. 

She  went  at  once,  and  on  her  way  down  she  met 
that  pretty  English  maid,  whose  presence  was,  in 
Mrs.  Courtenay's  opinion,  one  of  the  glories  of  her 
daughter's  lot. 

Fanny  curtsied,  and  stood  by  respectfully  whilst 
Miss  Courtenay  passed. 

"  Fanny  is  very  civil  and  very  pretty,  and  I  have 
not  a  fault  to  find  with  her,"  thought  Dora,  looking 
at  the  girl's  blooming  face  and  smiling  blue  eyes  ; 
"  but  I  suppose  I  am  hard  to  please,  for  I  do  not 
like  Fanny,  and  would  rather  be  without  her." 

Mr.  Teraplemore,  before  leaving,  had  placed  his 
library  at  Dora's  disposal,  and  she  had  spent  some 
pleasant  hours  with  its  silent  tenants.  But  now 
she  was  not  inclined  for  a  book,  she  wanted  some- 
thing more  vivid,  something  to  charm  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  feed  the  mind,  and  she  found  it  in  one 
of  Mr.  Templemore's  many  portfolios.  The  hours 
Dora  spent  thus  were  very  happy  hours  in  their  way. 
Surrounded  by  mementoes  of  Mr.  Templemore, 
she  could  not  help  thinking  of  him  now  and  then  ; 
but  the  old  illusions,  the  old  friendship  even,  she 
forgot,  ur  thought  that  she  did  forget.     She  might 
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be  mistaken.  Her  self-subjection  was  not,  perhaps, 
so  complete  as  she  imagined  it  to  be — but  she  was 
far  too  proud  to  be  unhappy. 

Perhaps  love  does  not  make  its  victims  so  very 
wretched,  after  all.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  a  state  of 
mild  and  bearable  suffering  than  one  of  distract- 
ing pain.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  pati- 
ent's pangs  should  be  concealed ;  and  when  they  are 
revealed,  it  is  generally  because  they  have  become 
intolerable.  It  is  then  that  the  world  sees  despair, 
and  the  agony  of  grief,  and  draws  its  hasty  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  tragic  nature  of  love.  We 
may  be  sure  there  are  many  calm  lulls  to  that  sor- 
row, many  hours  when  it  is  forgotten,  and  life  and 
its  blessings  are  prized  in  their  fulness.  Love  in  it- 
self can  never  be  a  curse ;  though  it  may  be  in  love's 
destiny,  and  no  doubt  is  to  lead  to  some  of  the 
sharpest  torments  which  a  human  being  can  ex- 
perience. But  when  there  is  and  can  be  no  hope, 
there  can  be  no  acute  suffering,  and  so  it  was  with 
Dora.  So  she  now  lingered  over  a  view  of  Pom- 
peii, and  as  she  looked  at  the  lone  and  desolate 
street  and  roofless  houses,  and  listened  to  the 
stormy  wind  blowing  around  Les  Roches,  she 
thought  how  time  with  the  same  resistless  force  had 
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swept  away  man  and  his  generations  from  the  dead 
city.  "  Yes,"  she  said  to  her  own  thoughts,  "  we 
are  before  that  mighty  conqueror  as  dried  leaves  on 
the  path  of  a  strong  gust,  and  surely  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  tliese  things,  and  indulge  in  vain 
illusions  or  dangerous  reverie.*' 

Dora  felt  very  calm  just  then,  full  of  philosophy 
and  of  that  wisdom  which  comes  from  thought,  and 
has  not  stood  the  test  of  experience.  The  wind 
was  strong,  as  we  said,  and  it  did  not  let  her  hear 
the  wheels  of  a  carriage  on  the  gravelled  path  out- 
side. She  did  not  hear  unaccustomed  sounds  in  the 
house  at  that  hour,  she  heard  nothing  till  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  she  sat  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Luan  stood  before  her. 

"  Aunt !"  cried  Dora,  starting  to  her  feet  in 
much  surprise.  "  Is  it  really  you  I— are  you  really 
come  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Luan  nodding;  "Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  asked  me.  He  knew  it  would  please  you, 
he  said." 

"  How  kind !"  exclaimed  Dora  in  glad  surprise. 
"Do  you  stay  long,  aunt?     Is  John  coming?" 

"No,"  shortly  replied  Mrs.  Luan.  "Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  did  not  ask  him." 
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"  Of  course  not,"  said  Dora  with  a  gay  laugh  ; 
"  but  he  could  go  to  Madame  Bertrand,  you  know, 
and  I  long  to  see  John  again." 

'^  And  Mr.  Teniplemore,"  said  her  aunt,  "  when 
is  lie  coming  ?" 

'' Really,  aunt,  I  don't  know;"  and  her  face, 
bright  as  sunshine,  seemed  to  add,  "Really,  I  don't 
care." 

Mrs.  Luan's  brain  was  not  a  clear  one.  A 
dreadful  fear  now  seized  her.  Had  Dora's  heart 
turned  the  wrong  way  ?  She  gave  her  so  strange 
and  moody  a  look,  that  her  niece  was  startled. 

"  Aunt,  what  is  it  f 

"  Nothing,  but  I  wish  I  had  not  lost  the  letter — 
Mr.  Templemore's  letter;  it  was  beautiful — and  all 
about  you." 

Dora's  deep  blush  did  not  speak  much  in  favour 
of  poor  John ;  and  Mrs.  Luan,  whom  her  one  idea 
could  render  clear-sighted,  read  its  meaning. 

"  I  must  go  and  see  Miss  Moore  now,"  she  said, 
prudently  leaving  Dora  to  the  powerful  auxiliary 
of  her  own  thoughts.  "  Will  you  come  f 

"  When  I  have  put  away  this  portfolio,"  an- 
swered Dora. 

But  she  did  not  follow  her  aunt   at  once.     She 
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stood  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  happy  light  in 
her  eyes,  forgetting  the  easy  wisdom  of  five  minutes 
back.  Ah  !  what  a  thing  is  the  present  moment, 
that  subtle  portion  of  time  which  is  either  past  or 
future,  and  which  is  gone  before  we  can  say  'tis 
here.  In  vain  Dora  had  read  and  looked.  Nei- 
ther book  nor  picture  now  gave  her  their  lesson, 
or  yielded  her  their  homily.  In  vain  they  had 
told  her  how  generations  had  come  and  gone,  how 
creeds  had  changed,  how  the  sun  of  some  nations 
had  set  in  the  darkness  of  an  eternal  night,  and 
that  of  other  nations  had  arisen  and  reached  its 
meridian  glorious  and  splendid — there  was  some- 
thing stronger  than  it  all  in  the  heart  of  the 
dreaming  girl. 

"  What  could  there  be  in  that  lost  letter  ?"  she 
thought,  as  she  closed  the  door  of  the  study  be- 
hind her. 

She  stood  in  the  darkness  of  a  narrow  passage, 
but  thence  she  could  see  the  square  stone  hall 
brightly  lit,  and  the  broad  staircase.  Suddenly 
the  front  door  opened,  and  Jacques  the  servant 
showed  in  a  tall  handsome  young  man.  For  one 
moment  Dora  remained  amazed  and  mute,  the 
next  she  eagerly  came  forward. 
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"  John  !"  slie  said  joyfully ;  "  John  Luan  !" 

He  turned  round  quickly  and  took  her  extended 
hand,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  happy,  beaming 
face. 

^*  God  bless  you  !"  he  said ;  then  he  added,  *'  you 
are  as  pretty  as  ever." 

"  Of  course  1  am,"  gaily  answered  Dora.  "But 
what  a  cheat  aunt  is  to  say  you  were  not  coming  !" 

John  Luan  changed  colour  and  looked  sobered 
at  once. 

"  Is  my  mother  here  ?"  he  asked. 

"She  has  just  arrived,  and  is  upstairs  with 
mamma  and  Miss  Moore.  Did  you  not  travel  to- 
gether ?" 

"No,"  sulkily  replied  John.  Before  Dora 
could  make  any  comment,  a  door  above  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Luan,  who  had  probably  heard  her  son's 
voice,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  staircase. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  during  that 
interval,  brief  though  it  was,  Dora  saw  and  guessed 
much.  She  saw  the  brightness  which  her  aspect 
had  called  up  pass  away  from  John's  face,  and  a 
strange  sullen  likeness  to  his  mother  appear  there 
in  its  stead — a  likeness  which  grew  deeper  and 
stronger  as  Mrs.  Luan  and  he  exchanged  looks. 
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She  saw  this,  and  she  guessed  that  mother  and 
son  had  deceived  each  other ;  though  how  far  the 
deceit  had  been  carried — how  John  had  said  he 
was  going  to  Scotland,  and  Mrs.  Luan  that  she 
was  oroincr  to  Dublin  ;  how  John  had  come  to  ask 
her  to  become  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Luan  to  prevent 
her  from  consenting;  and,  above  all,  how  she  had 
come  to  Les  Roches  without  the  slightest  invitation 
from  its  master,  Dora  could  not  divine.  She  had 
always  thought  that  the  obstacle  to  John's  suit 
rested  with  herself ;  she  had  never  suspected  that 
it  lay  with  Mrs.  Luan. 

"  And  did  each  of  you  not  know  that  the  other 
"was  coming  ?"  she  could  not  help  exclaiming. 

"  Come,  come,  I  see  we  have  caught  and  sur- 
prised you,"  gaily  replied  John  Luan,  recovering 
his  composure.  "  xA.nd  is  aunt  caught  too !  Where 
is  aunt  ?" 

"  Why,  John,  I  thought  you  were  in  Scotland  !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Courtenay's  voice  upstairs  ;  "  what 
a  shame  of  Mrs.  Luan  to  impose  upon  me  so  T' 

John  laughed,  and  went  up  to  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
who,  in  the  same  breath,  introduced  him  to  Miss 
Moore,  and  informed  him  that  he  would  be  de- 
lightfully at  Madame  Bertrand's,  who  was  the  dear- 
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est  old  thing,  and  would  take  such  care  of  him. 
John's  reply  concerning  the  shortness  of  his  stay, 
and  the  advantages  of  hotels,  did  not  reach  Dora. 
She  did  not  believe  that  this  was  a  concerted  plan 
between  John  and  his  mother,  and  she  stood 
amazed  and  perplexed  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
with  her  hand  on  the  banisters,  and  her  eyes 
downcast.  On  looking  up,  at  length,  she  saw  Mrs. 
Luan  standing  alone,  almost  in  the  same  attitude 
as  herself.  Dora  looked  at  her  steadily  as  she 
went  up  the  staircase ;  but  Mrs.  Luan  never 
moved  nor  raised  her  sullen  eyes.  "  How  moody 
she  looks  I"  thought  Dora. 

"Aunt,"  she  said,  on  reaching  her,  and  gently 
touching  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  "why  did  not 
John  tell  3^ou  he  was  coming? — and  why  also  did 
you  not  tell  himf 

Mrs.  Luan  looked  up,  and  there  was  a  confusion 
in  her  gaze  which  did  not  seem  to  come  from 
Dora's  question — the  confusion  of  a  dull  mind,  to 
which  even  light  and  clear  matters  appear  per- 
plexed and  strange. 

"He  can't  stay,"  washer  only  answer;  "he  can't 
afford  it,  you  know." 

There   was  nothing  else  to   be  got  from  her. 
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Dora  saw  it,  and  thought,  ^'  Poor  John,  he  came 
to  see  me,  and  his  motlier  tells  me  he  cannot 
afford  to  marry  ;  as  if  I  did  not  know  it — and  as  if 
I  wanted  him."  This  much  she  understood — this 
much  and  no  more. 

It  was  quite  true  that  John  could  not  stay ;  his 
time  was  not  his  own — he  too  said  so.  He  was 
very  full  of  his  prospects,  for  he  had  been  promised 
an  appointment  of  a  hundred  a  year,  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  a  small  fortune.  He  was  to  be 
the  medical  attendant  of  a  wonderful  society  for 
the  improvement,  or  the  benefit,  or  the  perplexity 
of  young  women  ;  he  was  to  have  a  cottage  and 
a  garden,  and  plenty  of  time,  for  the  young  women 
were  only  to  be  invalids  when  they  could  not  help 
it ;  so  that,  as  everyone  else  in  the  neighbourhood 
was,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  in  delicate  health,  Doc- 
tor John  Luan  would  enjoy  every  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  large  practice,  and  of  earning  a 
handsome  income.  He  seemed  so  sure  of  all  this, 
he  looked  so  handsome  with  his  blue  eyes  and  his 
florid  complexion,  there  was  something  so  young 
and  yet  so  perfectly  manly  about  him,  that  Miss 
Moore,  spite  Dora's  reserved  manner,  had  no  doubt 
but   John  Luan  was  a  favoured  admirer.     How 
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could  he  be  otiierwise?  Surely  Miss  Courtenay 
never  thought  she  could  do  better ! 

Some  vague  suspicion  of  the  same  kind  lurked 
in  Mrs.  Luan's  mind.  Either  she  was  not  quite 
convinced  of  Dora's  secret  liking  for  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,  or  she  doubted  its  depth  and  durability, 
for  she  never  left  her  son's  side.  But  spite  all  her 
watching,  John  found  means  to  see  Dora  alone. 
He  would  not  mind  her  gravity,  or  read  its  mean- 
ing. He  knew  she  did  not  love  him,  for  love  gives 
keenness  even  to  the  dull ;  but  John  was  not  ex- 
acting or  romantic;  let  Dora  marry  him,  or  pro- 
mise to  marry  him  some  day,  and  he  was  content. 
He  was  matter-of-fact  in  love,  as  in  most  things, 
and  considered  that  to  have  the  woman  he  was 
fond  of,  was  the  great  point  in  matrimony.  "  The 
rest  will  come  with  time,"  was  his  philosophic 
conclusion.  And  as  he  meant  to  be  kind,  affec- 
tionate, and  devoted,  he  may  be  excused  if  he  was 
also  easily  satisfied. 

"  I  wish  I  could  like  him,"  thought  Dora,  who 
knew  better  than  John  himself  how  good,  how 
kind,  how  true  was  her  cousin.  But  she  could  not, 
it  was  not  in  her  power,  and  never  had  lover's  woo- 
ing less  chance  of  success  than  John  Luan's,  when 
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he  suddenly  came  upon  her  the  next  morning  in 
the  garden.  The  day  was  mild  and  grey.  One 
of  the  last  days  of  winter,  with  something  of  spring 
softness  in  the  air.  John  found  Dora  in  the 
flower-garden,  near  the  house,  with  Eva  trundling 
her  hoop.  Mrs.  Luan,  unconscious  of  her  danger, 
was  in  the  dining-room  at  the  other  end  of  the 
chateau. 

Dora  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  urge 
on  John  a  matter  which  had  long  lurked  in  her 
mind,  and  which  the  preceding  day's  occurrence 
had  brought  back  very  forcibly. 

"  John,"  she  said,  ^^  how  has  aunt  been  whilst 
she  was  with  you  ?" 

John  stared,  for  his  mother  enjoyed  perfect 
health. 

"  Why,  well,  of  course,"  he  answered. 

Dora  hesitated. 

"  You  were  never  struck  with  anything  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Struck  with  what  f 

"  With  any  oddity  or  peculiarity  ?" 

John  stared  again.  His  mother  had  always  been 
peculiar. 

''In  short,"    said    Dora,    with    a   strong   effort, 
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"you  have  no  fear  that  her  mind  is  at  all  af- 
fected f 

If  John  could  have  been  angry  with  Dora,  he 
would  have  been  angry  then.  He  was  so  indig- 
nant, and  so  much  pained,  too,  that  his  cousin 
stammered  an  excuse.     This  pacified  him  at  once. 

"You  must  think  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  said, 
good-humouredly  ;  "and  you  must  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say,  please.  I  have  liked  you  all  my 
life.  Whilst  you  had  money  I  was  silent.  We 
are  both  poor — I  can  speak.  You  know  my  posi- 
tion. I  can  afford  to  marry  now.  Will  you  share 
my  lot?" 

"No,  John,  thank  you,"  replied  Dora,  with  a 
grave  smile.  "I  like  you  dearly,  but  not  as  I 
should  like  you  for  that." 

But  John,  who  had  expected  this,  would  not  be 
disheartened,  and  he  said  so. 

"  No,  Dora,  I  will  not  take  your  denial.  I  have 
thought  of  it  years,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  make 
you  happy — very  happy  !  I  knew  you  would  say 
no,  but  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  you  will 
end  by  saying  yes  !" 

He  spoke  resolutely,  and  Dora  looked  at  him  in 
perplexity.      Was   John    a  prophet  ?      Was   she 
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really  to  conquer  the  present  so  far  as  to  become, 
some  day,  the  wife  of  the  good-humoured  friend 
and  cousin  she  now  gazed  on  ?  The  prospect  al- 
most appalled  her.  Yet  it  might  be.  She,  too, 
might — like  many  a  girl  before  her — reject  her 
first  lover,  then  turn  back  to  him,  and  be  glad  of 
the  refuge  of  that  true,  faithful  heart.  But  in- 
tegrity would  not  allow  her  to  indulge  John  Luan 
in  an  illusion,  which,  whilst  it  bound  him,  would 
leave  her  free,  and  she  said  so. 

"  And  what  need  you  care  if  I  do  not  mind  it  ?" 
he  answered,  impatiently.  ^'  I  tell  you  stranger 
things  than  this  have  come  to  pass.  Just  tell  me 
if  it  be  not  strange  that  you,  Mr.  Courtenay's 
niece,  and  Paul  Courtenay's  sister,  should  now  be 
governess  to  Mr.  Templemore's  child  ?  Did  you 
not  detest  the  man's  name  ?  Did  you  not  always 
vow  that,  if  poverty  struck  you,  you  would  be  a 
seamstress,  and  not  a  dependent  in  a  rich  man's 
house?  And  yet  here  you  are,  to  all  seeming 
pleased  and  happy  in  your  position.  According  to 
your  account,  Mr.  Templemore  is  white  as  snow, 
and  we  were  to  blame — not  he.  That  little  girl 
dotes  on  you,  and  you  dote  on  her,  and  you  look 
very  happy  and  contented  —all  of  which,  if  I  did 
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not  see  it,  I  should  deem  incredible.  Yet  so  it  is. 
Why,  then,  tell  me  that  I  must  not  hope  ?" 

Dora,  who  had  turned  red  and  pale  repeatedly 
whilst  he  spoke,  felt  silenced  by  his  blunt  and  not 
unreasonable  argument.  Yet  she  ventured  on  one 
objection. 

"  I  am  happy  here,  as  you  say,  John ;  and  as 
my  task  is  one  which  will  take  years,  why  should 
I  leave  it  f ' 

"  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning !"  replied 
John,  a  little  sulkily. 

Again  Dora  felt  silenced,  and  Eva,  by  coming 
up,  and  leaving  her  governess  no  more,  did  not 
allow  either  to  renew  the  subject.  John,  indeed, 
no  more  cared  to  speak  further  than  Dora  to  hear 
him.  He  had  said  his  say,  and  not  being  an  elo- 
quent man,  he  could  add  nothing  to  his  blunt 
wooing.  It  satisfied  him  that  Dora  should  know 
he  loved  her,  and  wished  to  marry  her.  The  rest 
would  come.  Her  rejection  he  would  not  consider 
as  final.  He  was  his  mother's  son  in  many  things 
— in  obstinacy,  not  to  say  stubbornness,  as  well  as 
in  abrupt,  inelegant  speech.  And  Dora  would 
rather  not  pursue  a  theme  which  grated  on  her  ear 
like   a   discordant   note   in  music.      She  thought 
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highly  of  her  cousin,  she  was  sure  of  his  affection, 
but  she  also  felt  that  to  be  loved  thus  could  never 
make  her  happy.  She  required  that  somethincr 
more  which,  to  exacting  youth,  is  like  tlie  crown 
of  love,  the  grace,  the  poetry,  the  touch  of  ro- 
mance, which  must  exist,  whether  they  be  merely 
in  a  o-irl's  feelin crs,  or  reallv  in  the  man  she 
loves. 

John  could  waken  no  admiration,  no  enthusiasm 
in  her  heart  *,  he  appealed  to  none  of  these  faculties 
which  attend  on  every  strong  feeling,  and  deepen 
its  intensity,  or  add  to  its  force.  He  was  plain 
John  Luan  to  her,  and  with  a  sigh  Dora  felt 
he  must  remain  so ;  her  cousin,  her  early  friend, 
but  no  more.  She  had  felt  almost  certain  of  it 
before  he  spoke — she  was  sure  without  a  doubt 
now  that  he  had  spoken.  The  man  who,  in  so 
deep  and  urgent  a  matter,  could  find  no  more  per- 
suasive accents  than  poor  John  had  found  to  plead 
his  cause,  could  never  rule  her  heart.  The  fault 
might  be  hers,  but  the  fact  remained,  and  it  was 
clear  and  strong,  and  not  to  be  disputed  or  resisted. 
With  such  feelings  upon  her,  Dora  welcomed 
the  child's  presence  as  a  Godsend ;  she  was  glad 
even  when  Mrs.  Luan  came  down.  That  lady, 
VOL.  II.  I 
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indeed,  looked  confounded  on  seeing  her  son  with 
Dora,  but  on  perceiving  that  Eva  was  with  them 
too,  her  brow  cleared ;  nothing  could  have  taken 
place,  and  lest  anything  should  take  place  she  left 
them  no  more.  Her  task  of  watchfulness  was 
soon  over.  John  went  away  that  same  afternoon, 
and  he  bade  Dora  adieu  in  Les  Roches,  and  his 
mother  accompanied  him  to  the  station,  and  came 
back  looking  sulkily  triumphant,  as  was  her  wont 
whenever  she  had  achieved  some  little  success. 

There  is  always  something  momentous  to  a 
young  girl  in  an  offer  of  marriage,  whatever  may 
be  her  feelings  towards  the  man  by  whom  it  has 
been  made.  It  almost  always  marks  a  crisis  in  the 
story  of  her  life;  it  is  an  epoch  in  her  youth, 
towards  which  she  looks  back  sometimes  with 
amusement,  sometimes,  too,  with  regret,  but  which 
she  cannot  well  forget.  In  vain  Dora  had  known 
for  years  that  she  was  dear  to  John  Luan's  heart, 
in  vain  her  only  source  of  wonder  was  that  he  had 
taken  so  long  to  speak,  in  vain  too  his  wooing  had 
been  both  plain  and  brief,  something  of  that  woo- 
ing, such  as  it  was,  remained  behind  him  when  he 
was  gone,  and  made  Les  Roches  seem  cold  and 
dull.     She  did   not  repent  her  refusal,  she  could 
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not  believe  she  ever  should  regret  it,  and  yet  she 
felt  that  one  of  her  chances  of  happiness  as  a  wo- 
man was  gone.  John  Luan  was  not  the  right  one, 
but  it  is  not  always  the  right  one  who  comes  in 
life,  he  often  goes  elsewhere  or  he  dies  early,  or 
lives  unwedded,  or  has  a  wife  and  three  children 
when  one  sees  him  first ;  in  short,  even  a  beauty 
has  and  can  have  but  a  certain  amount  of  lovers, 
and  even  a  beauty  must  make  up  her  mind  to  the 
sad  and  unpleasant  fact  that  amongst  these  the 
right  one  may  never  be.  Some  secret  voice  told 
Dora  this,  and  though  she  was  too  brave  and 
proud  to  fear  the  lonely  life  which  would  probably 
be  her  lot,  she  was  too  honest  not  to  feel  that  if 
she  could  so  far  have  conquered  her  feelings  it 
micrht  have  been  well  for  her  to  have  become  John 

o 

Luan's  wife. 

Some  gravity,  therefore,  appeared  on  her  coun- 
tenance, and  Mrs.  Luan,  unaccustomed  to  see  such 
a  sign  there,  grew  uneasy,  and  watched  her  niece 
both  closely  and  stealthily.  But  if  Dora  spoke 
less  than  usual  on  the  day  that  followed  John 
Luan's  departure — if  she  looked,  as  she  was,  ab- 
stracted and  thoughtful,  the  little  cloud  soon  pass- 
ed  away,    the    brightness    returned,    the    happy, 

i2 
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smiling  eyes  got  back  their  light,  and  the  rosy 
cheek  its  bloom. 

"  My  dear,  how  well  you  look  !"  Mrs.  Courtenay 
said,  admiringly. 

"  Because  I  am  well,"  was  the  gay  reply — "  well 
and  happy." 

She  felt  so  well  and  so  light,  that  she  wondered 
at  it  herself,  and  never  guessed  the  cause.  There 
is  a  great,  a  powerful  renovator,  wdio  visits  us 
every  year,  giving  back  to  the  old  the  dreams  of 
youth,  and  to  the  young  sweet  and  restless  illu- 
sions— one  whose  breath  clears  the  sullen  winter 
sky,  whose  steps  cover  the  green  earth  with 
flowers,  whose  mere  aspect  is  as  the  beauty  of  lost 
paradise — Spring,  the  youth  of  nature,  the  divine 
messenger  of  love,  the  enchanting  promise  of  joys 
that  never  come  in  their  fulness.  It  was  not  in 
Dora's  power  to  resist  the  voice  of  this  sweet  de- 
luder.  He  came  one  day  in  a  soft  shower,  and 
birds  began  to  sing,  and  buds  broke  forth  into 
foliage  on  the  boughs.  Violets  blushed  in  the 
shade,  cowslips  and  primroses  followed  the  cold- 
iooking  snowdrop.  The  gardener  let  in  the  sun  to 
the  fair  captives  in  the  green-house,  and  everything 
about  Les  Koches  looked  sweet  and  enchanting. 
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If  the  little  world  around  Mr.  Templemore's 
chateau  was  restricted  in  extent,  it  was. full  of 
beauty.  A  narrow  but  pleasant  river  flowed 
through  it  with  a  soft  murmur,  tall  trees  grew  on 
its  banks,  and  bent  over  it  with  sylvan  grace  ; 
reeds,  grasses  abounded  there.  Farther  on  a  path 
wound  in  the  shade,  and  here,  near  the  rocks  and 
the  waterfall,  was  the  spot  which  Dora  loved. 
The  little  green  recess,  with  many  a  tangled  weed, 
and  many  a  trailing  ivy  bough,  in  which  stood  the 
stone  bench,  old  and  grey.  A  hundred  years  and 
more  had  that  bench  stood  there.  It  had  seen  the 
ancien  regime,  and  gay  gentlemen,  and  powdered 
ladies,  with  long  trailing  silk  skirts  ;  it  had  heard 
the  love-making  of  two  or  three  generations. 
Mademoiselle  Scudery's  Clelie  had  been  forgotten 
upon  it,  then  Florian's  pastorals,  then  the  grim 
Moniteur  of  the  stern  Kepublic  and  Napoleonic 
bulletins  of  wonderful  victories.  And,  ancient 
though  it  was,  its  days  were  not  numbered  yet. 
More  love,  more  reading,  more  pleasant  or  fond 
converse  it  was  yet  to  know,  whilst  the  trees  gave 
it  their  shade,  and  parted  in  a  bright  view  of  the 
sunlit'chateau  on  its  airy  height. 

On  the  bench  Dora  and  Eva   sat,   tired  with 
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wandering,  one  delicious  afternoon.  The  child 
rolled  herself  up  in  a  ball,  and  leaned  against  her 
young  governess.  She  looked  at  the  chateau 
through  half-shut  eyes,  and  talked  in  the  dream}^, 
rambling  fashion  of  imaginative  children.  Dora 
heard,  but  did  not  listen.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
she  caught  something  about  Fanny,  and  Jacques, 
and  Minna,  all  mingling  together  in  strange  con- 
fusion, but  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  This 
spring  day  had  sent  her  back  to  other  springs  al- 
ready lost  and  gone,  young  though  she  still  was, 
and  their  pale  spectres  and  faded  verdure  came 
back  to  her  with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  in  their 
aspect. 

"  Oh  !  if  one  could  forget !"  she  thought,  with 
something  like  passion — "  if  one  could  but  for- 
get !" 

A  cry  and  a  bound  from  Eva  roused  her.  She 
started,  and  looking  up,  saw  the  child  in  her  fa- 
ther's arms. 
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T\ORA  was  surprised,  and  scarcely  felt  more 
-*-^  than  surprise.  Perhaps  the  image  of  Paul 
had  been  too  recently  with  her  for  Paul's  sister  to 
forget  at  once  that  this  was  her  lost  brother's 
rival.  Perhaps  absence  and  time  had  not  been 
ineffectual.  With  something  like  triumph  she 
returned  ^Ir.  Templemore's  greeting,  and  thought, 
as  she  looked  at  him,  and  felt  her  own  coldness, 

"  I  am  cured  ! — I  am  well  !" 

"  How  well  you  both  look  !"  he  said,  glancing 
from  her  to  Eva. 

"  And  I  know  so  many  things  !"  cried  Eva, 
ardently. 

"  Do  you  ? — well,  I  hope  your  temper  is  im- 
proved." 

"  But  Eva  has  a  very  good  temper,"  seriously 
said  Dora. 

He  did  not  reply,  but  looked  at  Eva,  who  shook 
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her  curls,  and  seemed'  unconscious,  as  children 
can  seem  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  this  being 
one  of  those  weapons  of  defence  with  which  we 
are  all  provided,  from  the  beetle  upwards.  Once 
more  Mr.  Templemore  bestowed  his  attention 
upon  Dora  ;  he  was  full  of  courteous  inquiries, 
and  still  rejoicing  at  lier  calmness,  and  thinking, 
"  Is  it  so  ? — is  it  really  so  soon  over  ?  "  she 
lieard  him  with  grateful  composure.  Little  did 
Dora  suspect  that  Mr.  Templemore  was  full  of 
resentment  and  wonder,  in  which  she  had  some 
slight  share.  Mrs.  Luan  happened  to  be  tlie  first 
person  he  had  seen  on  entering  Les  Roches.  He 
found  her  established  in  his  house  as  a  guest. 
Had  she  come  self-invited  ?  It  seemed  unlikely. 
Miss  Moore  disliked  her — he  knew  it.  Had  Dora 
— had  Mrs.  Courtenay  taken  so  great  a  liberty  ? 
He  did  not  wish  to  question,  still  less  to  make 
Mrs.  Luan  feel  that  she  was  no  welcome  visitor. 
She  was  a  low-browed,  sulky  woman,  but  she  was 
Dora's  aunt,  and  the  late  Mr.  Courtenay's  sister, 
and  for  a  while,  at  least,  he  must  endure  this  un- 
bidden guest,  and  unless  chance  favoured  him,  not 
even  know  through  whom  she  had  been  forced 
upon  him.     But  this  was  not  Mr.  Templemore's 
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only  cause  of  annoyance.  Miss  Moore  had  writ- 
ten to  him  and  told  him  of  John  Luan's  visit, 
and,  according  to  her  account,  the  younc?  man  was 
a  poor  but  favoured  admirer.  Was  he  therefore 
threatened  with  losing  his  governess,  just  when  he 
felt  least  inclined  to  part  with  her  ?  Of  this,  too, 
Mr.  Templemore  betrayed  nothing.  He  spoke 
very  pleasantly,  as  was  his  wont,  and  gave  Dora 
some  good  news — there  was  a  chance  of  the  Red- 
more  Mines  paying  dividends  again. 

"  It  is  only  a  chance,"  he  added,  smiling ;  "  but 
even  a  chance  of  money  has  something  golden  and 
pleasant  about  it." 

They  parted  on  reaching  the  house.  Dora 
went  up  to  her  room,  and  found  her  mother  wait- 
ing for  her. 

"Well?"  she  said,  excitedly. 

"  There  is  a  chance  of  the  Red  more  Mines  pay- 
ing dividends." 

"  Is  there  ? — how  nice  I  And  Mr.  Temple- 
more  ?" 

"He  is  coming  to  the  school-room  this  evening, 
to  see  how  Eva  has  got  on." 

And  as  she  said  this,  Dora's  grave  look  added 
so  plainly,  "  I  am  the  governess,  you  know,"  that 
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her  mother's  face  fell  a  little,  spite  the  news  of  the 
Kedmore  Mines.  "Yes,  I  am  the  governess," 
thought  Dora,  as  she  sat  with  Eva  in  the  school- 
room, waiting  for  Mr.  Templemore  ;  "  let  us  hope 
my  patron  will  be  satisfied." 

The  evening  was  mild,  the  window  was  open, 
and  through  it  the  eye  caught  a  dark  glimpse  of 
the  flower-garden,  and  beyond  it  of  the  trees  by 
which  it  was  enclosed.  The  scent  of  a  bed  of  wall- 
flowers rose  strongly  on  the  air,  and  a  long  silver 
streak  of  moonlight  came  into  the  room,  and  jfell 
on  that  part  of  the  floor  which  the  light  of  the 
lamp  did  not  reach. 

"There's  papa  !"  cried  Eva,  joyously;  "I  smell 
his  cigar.  Now,  what  will  you  question  me  in  ?" 
she  added,  eagerly,  as  Mr.  Templemore  entered  the 
room  ;  "  history,  geography " 

"You  overpower  me,"  he  interrupted;  "1  am 
not  learned,  you  know." 

"  I  am,"  declared  Eva,  shaking  her  dark  curls. 

"  Then  I  think  I  shall  take  you  upon  trust.  It 
will  spare  us  both  trouble." 

Eva  looked  so  disappointed,  that  Mr.  Temple- 
more relented,  asked  to  know  the  date  of  the 
Norman  invasion,  and  had  half  a  dozen  centuries 
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added  to  it  by  his  little  daughter.  He  laughed, 
but  Dora  blushed,  and  uttered  a  reproachful 
"Eva!" 

"  Dear  Miss  Courtenay,  that  is  nothing,"  he  said 
gaily ;  "  I  consider  dates  a  trifle  in  history.  But, 
alas  !  for  facts,  who  can  get  hold  of  them  ?  I  was 
reading  about  the  gunpowder  plot  the  other  day. 
Well,  it  seems  that  wise  King  Jamie  and  his 
minister,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  took  the  trouble  to 
garble  and  alter  the  written  confessions  of  that 
wretched  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  accomplices  with 
their  own  royal  and  ministerial  hands,  and  that  ac- 
count, thus  altered,  they  published  to  the  w^orld, 
who  was  allowed  to  have  none  other.  It  is  de- 
plorably hard  to  get  a  true  thing,  and  not  more  so 
in  history  than  in  anything  else.  I  am  not  fond  of 
snuff,  but  if  I  were,  w^hat  should  I  feel  on  learning 
that  guano  is  sold  for  it  in  London  ?  The  king 
and  the  tradesman  are  cheats,  both  of  them,  and 
what  are  we  poor  customers  and  students  to  do  ?" 

But  Eva  did  not  like  all  this.  "  Do  question 
me,  papa,"  she  urged ;  "  I  know  geography " 

"  No,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I 
am  in  the  carping  mood — let  us  stick  to  plain 
English,  and  try  and  not  wander  thence." 
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Accordingly,  an  examination  beginning  with  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  ending  with  syntax,  took  place. 
It  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

"  So  far  the  child  is  all  right,  thanks  to  you, 
Miss  Courtenay,"  said  Mr.  Templemore  ;  '^but," 
he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  how  shall  w^e  guard  her 
against  the  perils  of  choice  elocution  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  equal  dangers  of  slang  on  the  other? 
I  mean  as  she  grows  up  to  the  critical  age  when 
maidens  have  to  steer  between  this  Charybdis  and 
that  Scylla.  We  must  trust  her  to  Providence,  I 
suppose — poor  little  Eva !  how  she  stares,  uncon- 
scious of  the  snares  lying  before  her.  There, 
child,  that  will  do — go  to  bed  and  sleep — go  to  bed 
and  sleep." 

But  he  had  to  hear  Eva's  waltz,  to  praise  it,  to 
thank  Dora,  and  pay  her  some  compliments  before 
he  left.  He  went,  though  it  was  early  yet ;  but 
of  course  he  could  not  spend  his  evening  w^ith  her. 
Yet  it  seemed  hard  he  should  go  so  early.  Doc- 
tor Richard  used  to  stay  till  it  was  eleven,  and  not 
think  it  late.  ^'  But  then  I  was  not  the  governess," 
thought  Dora. 

Yes,  that  was  it — her  position  was  changed,  and 
wuth  all  his  courtesy,  Mr.  Templemore  could  not 
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treat  liis  daughter's  governess  as  he  had  treated 
Miss  Courtenay  ;  he  could  not,  in  justice  to  her, 
spend  a  whole  evening  in  the  school-room,  and  in- 
dulge in  her  society,  much  as  he  liked  it.  The 
world  and  its  laws  and  proprieties  divided  them  not 
merely  then  and  thus,  but  at  every  other  time  and 
in  every  other  way.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  left 
her  thus  early,  it  was  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
her  welfare,  which  Dora  w^ould  scarcely  have  ap- 
preciated had  she  known  of  it. 

Mr.  Templemore  wanted  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Luan 
about  her  son,  and  he  had  asked  her  to  meet  him 
in  his  study.  She  came,  as  stolid-looking  as  ever. 
Mr.  Templemore  declared  his  purpose  at  once. 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  he  said,  kindly,  "  you  must 
excuse  my  troubling  you  at  so  undue  an  hour,  but 
I  greatly  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  which 
interests  us  both.  Is  there  not  an  attachment  between 
your  son  and  Miss  Courtenay  ?  If  so,  I  shall  only 
feel  too  happy  to  favour  it  by  forwarding  his  views 
in  life.  Might  I  not,  through  my  influence  here 
with  some  of  the  companies  in  which  I  am  a  large 
shareholder,  for  instance,  procure  him  some  ap- 
pointment which  would  enable  him  to  marry  ?" 

Mrs.  Luan  had  listened  to  him  thus  far  in  mute 
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consternation  at  this  strange  perversion  of  all  her 
plans ;  but  when  she  heard  the  ominous  word 
"  marry,"  all  her  suppressed  anger  and  fear  broke 
forth. 

"  No,  no !"  she  cried,  aghast  at  the  danger, 
"there  is  no  attachment;  and,  please,  you  must 
not  do  that — you  must  not !" 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  distressed  you  ?"  he  said, 
gravely. 

"  No,  no  ;  but  you  must  not  !" 

She  was  less  excited,  but  still  much  moved. 
Mr.  Templemore  looked  at  her  quietly,  though 
keenly.  "It  is  that  sullen,  stupid  woman  who 
opposes  the  marriage,"  he  thought.  But  he  felt 
silenced,  and  only  renewed  his  apologies  at  his 
interference.  Mrs.  Luan  heard  him  out,  then 
rose  to  go.  When  she  stood  at  the  door  she 
paused  and  looked  back. 

"John  must  not  come  any  more,"  she  said. 
"  You  will  not  bring  him,  will  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied  ;  and  he  thought — 
"  What  an  idiot !" 

Alas !  how  often  we  fling  on  others  that  reproach 
of  folly ;  and  if  we  but  knew  the  truth,  and  read 
the  future,  how  often  we  should  be  mute. 
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He  had  spoken  gravely  and  positively,  yet  Mrs. 
Luan  was  disturbed.  She  did  not  want  John  to 
marry  her  niece.  No  appointment  could  reconcile  her 
to  the  fact  of  Dora's  penniless  condition.  If  John 
got  a  good  appointment,  why,  he  should  also  get  a 
wife  with  money,  and  not  take  one  without  it.  So 
there  was  a  heavier  cloud  of  sulkiness  on  her  brow 
than  usually  sat  there  when  she  went  up  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  found  Mrs.  Courtenay  seated 
before  a  table,  with  cards  spread  before  her. 
Patience,  rather  neglected  of  late,  had  resumed  its 
attractions  on  Mr.  Templemore's  return.  She 
nodded  significantly  to  Mrs.  Luan,  and  said,  with 
a  profound  assumption  of  mystery, 

"  I  did  it  three  times — for  a  wish — and  three 
times  I  succeeded !" 

Mrs.  Luan  did  not  answer,  perhaps  she  did  not 
even  hear  her.  She  had  a  magic  more  certain  than 
that  of  her  credulous  little  sister-in-law,  and  she 
could  rely  upon  it. 

There  is  many  a  happy  lull  in  the  affairs  of 
men  ;  days  follow  days  in  delicious  monotony,  and 
one  is  so  like  the  other,  that,  looking  back  upon 
them,  they  lose  their  separate  existence,  and  blend 
in  one  calm  image   of   the   past.     But   of   these 
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serene  intervals  history,  public  or  private,  can  take 
no  account,  and  it  is  a  pity.  For  hence  springs  a 
strange  look  of  unreality.  Catastrophe  comes 
quick  on  catastrophe.  Empires  seem  to  perish 
faster  than  v^'e  can  read  of  their  destruction,  mighty 
revolutions  are  accomplished  before  we  well  know 
whence  they  sprang,  and  battle  succeeds  battle, 
till  we  grow  callous,  and  read  of  thousands  killed 
with  happy  equanimity. 

In  the  history  which  deals  with  one  human  life 
we  have  the  same  effects  and  the  same  results. 
Existence  there  seems  made  up  of  keen  sufferings 
or  ecstatic  joys  ;  the  medium  world,  in  which  even 
the  most  fortunate  or  the  least  happy  must  move 
now  and  then,  vanishes  from  our  view,  lost  in  the 
dark  shade  or  the  strong  light  of  the  picture.  It 
is  so,  and  we  cannot  help  it.  The  subtleness  of 
daily  life  eludes  us ;  its  evanescent  charm  is  one 
we  never  can  secure  in  its  fulness.  Glimpses  we 
may  have  ;  but  glimpses  are  not  the  whole  truth, 
that  is  beyond  our  reach,  and  ever  remains  thus, 
divine  and  unapproachable. 

There  came  a  great  repose  over  Dora  Courte- 
nay's  life  about  this  time.  It  lasted  one  week — 
no  more,  but  it  was  sweet,  and  she  never  forgot  it. 
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She  saw  little  of  Mr.  Templemore,  but  that  little 
sufficed  lier^  His  friendly  and  open  manner,  that 
said  so  plainly,  "  Friends  we  are — friend,  and  no 
more,"  did  her  good.  It  made  her  feel  brave  and 
strong,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  in  her  strength. 
His  society,  also,  broke  on  the  dulness  of  her  life. 
It  gave  food  to  thought,  and  yet  it  nursed  up  no 
fond  and  dangerous  illusions. 

"  I  know  this  will  not  last,"  she  often  thought. 
"  I  know  some  change  must  come  ;  but  whilst  it 
lasts  I  feel  happy — is  not  that  much  ?" 

It  was  much  indeed,  very  much ;  but  the  change, 
however,  came  more  quickly  than  Dora  had  ex- 
pected. 

Mr,  Templemore  had  joined  her  one  evening  in 
the  garden.  He  never  did  so,  and  though  Eva 
was  with  him,  Dora  felt  intuitively  that  he  had 
something  particular  to  say.  If  such  was  the  case, 
he  began  very  wide  the  mark. 

"  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  said  very  gravely,  "  has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  to  regret  not  having  been 
born  in  antediluvian  times  f 

"  Never,"  replied  Dora,  smiling,  and  she  thought 
he  has  nothing  to  say,  after  all ;  "  he  is  only  going 
to  indulge  in  one  of  his  usual  flights  of  fancy." 

VOL.  II.  K 
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"  Then  let  me  inform  you  that  I  bitterly  regret 
belonging  to  these  degenerate  days,"  resumed  Mr. 
Templemore.  "  Now,  do  consider,  Miss  Courtenay, 
what  delightful  creatures  there  were  formerly : 
lizards  thirty  feet  long  or  so.  Everything  was  on 
so  grand  a  scale  then.  Think  how  entertaining  it 
would  be  to  see  that  light  and  graceful  bird  the 
Epiornis,  pick  up  a  live  crocodile  and  fly  off  with 
it !  Such  grand  battles  on  land  and  sea  there 
must  have  been,  too.  We  have  lost  all  that 
now." 

"  Thank  heaven !" 

"  No — no,  I  must  convert  you  ;  Eva,  run  and 
get  me  the  paper  on  the  table  in  my  study.  I 
must  show  Miss  Courtenay  a  drawing  of  the 
Epiornis." 

Eva  went  readily,  and  Dora,  looking  at  Mr. 
Templemore,  thought  : 

"  Now  he  is  going  to  say  it." 

And  she  was  right — he  began  at  once. 

"  Dear  Miss  Courtenay,  I  have  sent  away  Eva 
because  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  out  of 
her  hearing.  To  begin  at  the  very  beginning :  I 
am  going  to  get  married." 
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Dora  felt  stunned.  She  had  suspected  tliis  :  she 
had  felt  it  comincr  on  all  alono^,  and  vet  when  it 
came  it  found  her  helpless.  All  her  strength,  all 
her  bravery,  yielded  to  that  blow,  and  there  ran 
through  her  such  a  thrill  of  pain  that  it  made  her 
turn  sick  and  cold. 

"  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  year,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Templemore,  "aud  I  am  almost  asham- 
ed to  say  that  Eva  has  delayed  my  marriage  all 
that  time.  She  was  very,  very  delicate  then,  and 
she  took  so  violent  a  dislike,  founded  on  jealousy, 
to  the  lady  I  was  going  to  marry,  that  her  health 
was  endangered.  Since  then  I  have  tried  to  con- 
quer her  unreasonable  aversion — I  have  always 
failed  ;  but  she  is  strong  and  well  now.  I  neither 
can  nor  will  sacrifice  my  happiness,  and  that  of 
another  dearer  by  far  than  my  own,  to  the  caprices 
of  a  child.  I  have  for  the  last  half  year  weaned 
myself  from  her  society,  and  accustomed  her  to 
live  without  me,  and  be  happy.  I  hope  that  she 
will  learn  to  bear  with  what  is  inevitable,  and  I 
must  now  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  over  her, 
which  is  great,  in  order  to  teach  her  submission, 
should  she  be  inclined  to  rebellion." 

k2 
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"  I  shall  do  my  best,"  replied  Dora,  In  a  low 
voice. 

Alas!  she  too  needed  that  lesson. 

"As  yet  Eva  knows  nothing,"  he  resumed; 
"she  does  not  know,  for  instance,  that  I  was  to 
marry  Mrs.  Logan." 

He  went  on,  but  Dora  heard  no  more.  Mrs. 
Logan  ! — it  was  Florence — Florence  Gale,  her 
brother's  faithless  love,  who  was  to  marry  her  bro- 
ther's happy  rival !  It  was  she  !  Oh  !  she  could 
have  raised  her  hands  appealingly  to  heaven,  and 
asked  if  this  was  just.  She  could  have  done  it  in 
the  dreary  bitterness  of  that  hour. 

He  did  not  perceive  her  emotion — the  greyness 
of  the  evening  concealed  it  from  his  view.  He 
went  on  talking,  and  after  awhile  Dora  heard  him 
again.  She  returned  to  that  sense  of  actual  exist- 
ence which  had  been  suspended  in  her  for  a  few 
moments.  Again  she  saw  the  garden,  and  a  starry 
sky,  and  again  he  stood  by  her,  and  his  voice  spoke 
and  told  her  cahnly  what  it  was  so  hard  to  hear. 

"Mrs.  Loo-an  and  I  are  cousins — rather  far  re- 
moved,  indeed,  but  cousins  still.  When  I  came 
home  after  my  wife's  death,  I  found  her  at  lier 
fathers  house  near  Deenah.      Her  husband  had 
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just  died,  and  she  looked  such  a  child  in  her  weeds. 
But  you  know  her,  Miss  Courtenay — I  need  not 
tell  you  what  a  delightful,  ingenuous  creature  she 
is.  Apart  from  the  affection  I  feel  for  her,  it 
does  me  good  to  be  near  her.  She  takes  ten  years 
away  from  me.  But  I  must  not  trust  myself  with 
that  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  met  daily, 
that  we  became  strongly  attached,  and  that  but 
for  my  perverse  little  Eva,  we  should  now  be 
married.  Mrs.  Logan  has  endured  the  child's 
caprices  with  the  patience  of  an  angel;  but  I 
cannot  allow  this  strange  state  of  things  to  go  on 
any  longer,  and — we  are  to  be  married  next 
month." 

"And  what  am  I  to  do,  Mr.  Templemore  ?" 
asked  Dora,  after  awhile. 

"  Will  you  kindly  break  the  news  to  Eva  to- 
morrow, and  tell  me  how  she  has  borne  it  ?  Not 
that  it  will  make  the  least  difference,"  he  added, 
quickly ;  "  but  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  me  if  the 
child  will  only  be  reasonable  and  good." 

Dora  was  silent.  Slie  felt  too  desolate  and 
heart-sick  to  say  a  word. 

"  You  have  great  influence  over  her,"  he  resumed. 
"  Will  you  kindly  use  it  for  this  purpose,  and  also 
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to  prevent  her,  if  this  unfortunate  dislike  still 
exists,  from  displaying  it  to  Mrs.  Logan  when  she 
comes?" 

''  Here  ?"  abruptly  said  Dora. 

''  Not  here,"  he  answered,  "  hut  near  here.  Her 
husband,  poor  fellow,  died  in  a  little  villa  down 
the  road,  which  he  bought  two  years  ago.  It  was 
in  coming  to  see  Mrs.  Logan  that  I  was  smitten 
with  Les  Roches,  and  took  it  on  a  long  lease  for 
Eva's  sake.  It  is  in  order  to  give  her  temper  one 
more  trial  that  Mrs.  Logan  is  kindly  coming.  She 
will  stay  a  month  in  her  villa,  then  return  to  Ire- 
land, where  we  are  to  be  married.  I  have  been 
preparing  Deenah  the  whole  winter,  and  I  trust 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  there  some 
day,  Miss  Courtenay ;  but  I  daresay  that  my  little 
Eva  will  have  to  remain  here  a  long  time  yet." 

It  was  plain,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  that  Mr. 
Templemore  did  not  expect  Eva's  dislike  of  his 
bride  to  be  conquered  at  once.  But  Dora  did  not 
think  of  that.  She  thought  that  when  he  had 
asked  her  to  become  Eva's  governess,  and  given  her 
mother  a  home,  he  had  never  contemplated  that 
these  two  strangers  should  intrude  on  his  family 
circle.     Eva's  jealousy  was  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
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With  Miss  Moore  to  watch  over  her  heahh,  and 
Dora  to  educate  her,  he  could  marry,  be  happy 
with  his  young  wife,  and  yet  not  feel  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  child  entirely. 

"  He  will  visit  Les  Eoches  now  and  then,"  she 
thought,  "  and  see  Eva,  as  he  could  never  see  her 
if  she  were  in  a  school^  for  instance ;  and  when 
other  children  are  born  to  him  he  will  care  less 
for  her  jealousy,  and  Eva  must  bear  her  fate,  or 
be  for  ever  an  exile  from  her  father's  house.  Poor 
Eva !  our  case  is  pretty  much  alike  !" 

"  Where  are  you  ?"  cried  Eva's  voice  at  a  little 
distance.     *^  I  cannot  see  you — and " 

"  1  am  afraid,"  suggested  her  father,  going  to- 
wards her. 

"  Allow  me  to  put  a  question,  Mr.  Templemore," 
said  Dora  ;  ^^  when  is  Mrs.  Logan  coming  '?" 

"  To-morrow,"  he  replied,  hastily.  "  Well,  Eva, 
did  you  find  the  Epiornis  ?" 

"I  did  ;  but  how  can  you  see  it?" 

"  By  going  in  to  look  at  it,  of  course.'* 

They  entered  the  school-room,  where  a  lamp 
was  burning  with  a  mild  radiance,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore showed  the  print  of  the  Epiornis  to  Dora, 
and  again  wished  he  had  been  born  in  antediluvian 
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times ;  and  seemed  so  happy  and  so  light-hearted, 
that  Dora  would  have  been  very  blind  indeed  if 
she  had  not  known  it  was  because  Mrs.  Logan  was 
coming  the  next  day.  She  was  not  jealous,  she 
had  no  right  to  be  jealous,  and  some  natures  are 
too  proud  to  be  jealous,  but  she  suffered  keenly. 
If  it  had  been  any  woman  but  that  one — the  false, 
hght  mistress  of  her  lost  brother  !  But  it  was  she, 
and  Dora  must  a  second  time  see  manly  love  be- 
stowed on  that  little  bit  of  pretty  flesh  and  blood, 
so  brainless  and  so  heartless.  She  must  see  it. 
She  could  not  fly  from  her  torment.  It  would 
meet  her  daily  and  hourly,  till  they  left  to  get 
married,  and  Les  Roches  returned  once  more  to  its 
dulness  and  its  silence. 

All  this  Dora  thought  and  felt,  whilst  Mr. 
Templeraore,  happy  man,  went  on  talking  of  the 
Epiornis,  and  indulging  in  flights  of  fancy,  wdiich 
made  Eva  laugh  till  she  was  tired. 

"  Poor  Eva  !"  tliought  Dora,  as  she  listened  to 
her — "  your  trouble  is  yet  to  come." 

She  felt  for  the  chikl,  and  when  Mr.  Temple - 
more  left  them  at  length,  she  resolved  to  tell  her 
the  news. 

"  She  will   sleep  upon   it,"  she   thought,  '^  and 
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waken  with  her  grief  half  spent  to-morrow ; 
whereas,  if  I  tell  her  in  the  morning,  she  will  fret 
or  sulk  all  dav." 

Accordingly,  Eva,  instead  of  going  to  bed  at 
once,  was  summoned  to  her  governess's  room,  and, 
unwonted  familiarity,  taken  on  her  knee,  and 
pressed  to  her  breast  in  a  tender,  though  silent 
embrace.  Eva,  far  from  cruessincp  that  these  were 
tokens  of  coming  calamity,  felt  delighted — not,  to 
be  quite  frank,  at  the  unusual  fondness  she  re- 
received,  but  at  a  long  coveted  and  long  denied 
privilege — the  entrance  of  Cousin  Dora's  room. 
How  beautiful  looked  that  rather  austere  apart- 
ment to  her  childish  eyes  !  The  lofty,  square  bed, 
the  old  carved  priedieu,  the  Spanish  pictures  of 
devotion,  all  dimly  visible  by  the  light  of  a  lamp 
placed  on  the  toilet-table,  impressed  Eva. 
Through  the  open  window  the  court,  with  other 
windows  with  lights  in  them,  was  partly  visible, 
and  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening  the  little  gur- 
gling voice  of  the  fountain,  which  household 
noises  covered  all  day,  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

"  Eva,"  began  Dora,  ^'  I  have  something  to  tell 
you.  I  have  news — good  news,"  she  added,  with 
a  sigh — "  Mrs.  Logan  is  coming  to-morrow\" 
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Eva  looked  very  sulky. 

"  Slie  is  coming,"  continued  Dora,  ignoring  that 
look  and  its  meaning,  '^  and  Mr.  Templemore  told 
me  this  evening  that  he  is  going  to  marry  her.  I 
hope  you  are  glad,  Eva,  for,  of  course,  this  will  add 
to  his  happiness." 

Eva  showed  neither  grief  nor  gladness  at  the 
tidings,  but  she  looked  more  sulky  than  ever.  At 
length  the  truth  came  out  with  an  impetuous 
burst  of  tears. 

"  I  hate  Mrs.  Logan  !" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Dora,  severely — "  let  me  never 
hear  such  words  again." 

Eva  stood  in  great  awe  of  her  governess.  She 
did  not  dare  to  persist  in  her  declaration  of 
hatred  towards  Mrs.  Logan,  but  threw  herself 
back  upon  weeping. 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do — I  am  not  so  very 
angry,"  remarked  poor  Dora,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but 
you  must  be  good,  you  know,  and  I  shall  expect 
you  to  behave  unexceptionably  to  Mrs.  Logan  to- 
morrow." 

Eva  made  no  promise,  and  Dora  asked  for 
none.  She  could  not  in  her  heart  blame  Eva  for 
her  dislike  of  Mrs.  Logan  ;  moreover,   she  knew 
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lier  power  over  her  papil,  and  that  she  could  en- 
sure external  obedience  at  least  to  any  reasonable 
command  ;  perhaps  she  scarcely  cared  to  ask  for 
more.  This  matter  being  over  much  more  quick- 
ly than  Dora  had  expected,  she  rang  for  Fanny, 
gave  Eva  to  her  care,  and  remained  alone. 

"  I  suppose  there  are  plenty  of  women  in  my 
case,"  she  thought,  with  a  sigh,  "  only  they  do  as 
I  do — they  keep  their  secret,  and  they  bear  with 
their  fate." 

She  sat,  as  Eva  had  left  her,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  and  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the 
fountain  below.  She  felt  languid  and  listless, 
rather  than  very  wretched ;  for,  after  all,  we 
must  endure  our  sorrows,  and  fight  our  battles. 
We  cannot  desert  that  grim  captain.  Grief,  and 
enlist  under  other  colours.  Dora's  present  mood 
dealt  not  so  much  with  Mr.  Templemore  as  with 
that  past  which  he  had  so  darkly  influenced. 
She  thought  of  Paul,  and  his  lost  love,  and  his 
early  death  ;  she  thought  of  the  light,  faithless 
creature  who  had  urged  him  on  to  exertions  be- 
yond his  strength,  then  quietly  and  carelessly  put 
him  by.  She  went  over  that  sad  story,  and 
brought  to  life  that  buried   past,  and  something 
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between  bitterness  and  sorrow  filled  her  heart  as 
this  question  rose  within  her. 

*'  Why  are  the  prizes  of  life  ever  granted  to 
some,  and  ever  denied  to  others  ?" 

Dora  CoLirtenay  was  in  one  of  those  moods  when 
we  forget  time,  and  take  no  account  of  its  course. 
She  sat  thus,  dreaming  very  sadly,  and  very  use- 
lessly, when  herdooropened,  and  Mrs.Luan  entered 
the  room.  She  locked  the  door,  came  up  to  her 
niece,  and  stood  before  her  speechless,  but  her-sal- 
low  face  inflamed  with  passion. 

"  Dora,"  she  at  length   stammered,  "  is  it  true  ? 

—is  it  r 

"  What  ?"  asked  Dora,  doubtfully. 

"  Is  he  going  to  marry  her  ? — that  silly,  black- 
eyed  chit — is  he  ?" 

"  Why,  how  can  you  know  that  ?"  asked  Dora, 
much  startled. 

"  You  have  told  Eva — she  said  it  to  Fanny — I 
heard  them." 

Dora  had  sometimes  thought  that  her  sullen, 
silent  aunt  went  about  the  house  eavesdropping 
— she  was  sure  of  it  now.  She  blushed  with 
displeasure  and  shame,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, 
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"  Oil  I  aunt,  how  could  you  do  that? — liow 
could  you  ?" 

"  How  dare  he  tell  you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Luan, 
stamping  her  feet  and  clenching  her  hands  in  her 
passion  ;  "  how  dare  he  ?  He  shall  never  marry 
her!"  she  added,  taking  off  her  cap  and  flinging 
it  on  Dora's  bed  ;  "  never  I  Do  you  think  I  have 
forgotten  how  she  treated  Paul  ?  I  say,  he  shall 
never  marry  her  I" 

As  idle  as  the  wind  which  now  rose  and  swept 
around  the  house  sounded  this  threat  in  Dora's 
ear.  But  she  shut  the  window,  for  her  aunt  might 
be  heard,  and  this  was  surely  to  be  avoided,  if  it 
were  possible. 

^'  Dear  aunt,"  she  said  soothingly,  "  what  is  it  to 
us  whom  he  marries?  Our  position  here  is  not 
changed.  She  is  his  cousin,  and  they  have  been 
long  attached  ;  we  have  no  sort  of  right  to  object 
to  his  choice." 

She  spoke  kindly,  as  if  Mrs.  Luan  were  a  child 
who  required  soothing;  and  Mrs.  Luan  let  her 
speak,  and  neither  revolted  nor  remonstrated. 
Her  useless  passion  was  over,  and  she  was  already 
thinking  how  to  act.  Dora  easily  persuaded  her 
to  go  to  her  room,  and   even   accompanied  her  to 
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the  door.  "Poor  aunt!"  she  thought,  as  she 
came  back  to  her  own  apartment ;  "  even  she  can- 
not forget  Paul  and  his  wrongs.  Ah  !  it  is  hard  ! — 
very  hard !" 

It  was  hard,  and  in  her  prayers  that  night 
Dora  put  up  a  petition,  asking  that  she  might  not 
dwell  on  the  past  to  the  verge  of  sin. 

Whilst  she  strove  and  wished  to  forget,  Mrs. 
Luan,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  had  about  as  much 
religion  as  an  atheist — not  that  she  knew  it,  poor 
soul  !  but  her  mind  was  so  constituted — sat  in  her 
room  meditating  on  her  plans.  Oh !  if  Dora — if 
any  one  in  that  house  could  have  known  how  far 
these  plans  of  that  sullen,  silent  woman  extended ! 
She  had  a  ruthless  nature,  made  for  conflict,  and 
stopping  at  nothing  that  could  ensure  success.  She 
now  set  herself  to  rob  a  woman  of  her  happiness, 
a  man  of  his  liberty,  and  both  of  peace,  as  calmly 
as  if  she  had  been  a  great  nation  making  war  on 
a  savage  tribe,  or  annoying  a  neighbour.  With 
the  serenity  of  the  just,  she  said  to  herself  that 
hers  was  a  good,  a  praiseworthy,  a  rightful  course. 
Was  she  not  saving  her  son  from  a  poor  mar- 
riage, providing  handsomely  for  her  niece,  and 
giving  Mr.  Teraplemore  a  good,  amiable,  and  ac- 
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complislied  wife,  a  hundred-fold  above  tbat  silly 
Florence  Gale,  with  her  black  eyes  I  True,  Mr. 
Templemore  loved  the  one,  and  not  the  other  ;  but 
Mrs.  Luan  knew  best  what  was  good  for  him,  and 
took  upon  herself  the  part  of  Providence,  with  the 
calmness  of  conscious  rectitude,  and  some  of  the 
insolence  of  long  impunity. 

What  she  did,  or  rather  what  she  resolved  to  do, 
as  she  sat  thus  alone  that  evening,  brooding  over 
the  future,  hundreds  do  daily,  and  with  the  same 
mental  hypocrisy.  Hear  them  when  they  are  de- 
tected. Their  motives  were  the  loftiest  and  the 
purest.  They  were,  or  meant  to  be,  benefactors  of 
humanity,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  they  selected  for  injury.  Who  of  them 
confesses  that  greed,  ambition,  or  revenge  was  the 
real  motive?  Xot  one.  And  so,  whilst  Dora 
slept,  her  aunt  sat  and  planned  for  her  good. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"I/TRS.  LOGAN  arrived  whilst  Dora  was  in  the 
ITJL  garden  with  Eva  and  Fido.  Miss  Moore 
came  to  them  all  breathless  with  the  news.  She 
had  been  suffering  from  a  secret  the  whole  winter, 
and  her  relief  was  commensurate  with  the  past  in- 
fliction. So  whilst  Eva  trundled  her  hoop,  and 
looked  unconscious,  Dora  listened  patiently  to  the 
praises  of  Florence  Gale. 

*'  The  only  woman  whom  I  could  endure  to  see 
in  my  dear  lost  sister's  place,"  emphatically  said 
Miss  Moore,  whose  regard  for  Eva's  future  step- 
mother was  much  enhanced  by  Eva's  dislike  of 
her,  and  the  necessity  it  created  of  her  prolonged 
guardianship.  "  And  so  pretty,"  she  continued ; 
"  you  will  admire  her  so.  Miss  Courtenay." 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Logan,  and  have  known  her  for 
years,"  composedly  said  Dora. 

If  she  had  declared  that  she  was  on  terms  of 
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intimacy  with  a  Royal  Highness,  Miss  Moore  could 
scarcely  have  looked  more  amazed  than  she  now 
did;  but  something  in  Dora's  tone  sobered  her 
enthusiasm,  for  after  awhile  she  left  Eva's  govern- 
ess to  her  own  thoughts. 

Eva  still  looked  unconscious — perhaps  she  had 
not  minded  her  aunt's  discourse;  perhaps  she 
wished  to  forget  all  about  Mrs.  Logan. 

"  This  is  a  wood,  you  know.  Cousin  Dora,"  she 
said,  as  they  entered  the  shady  part  of  the  grounds ; 
'^  and  suppose  I  am  little  Red-riding  Hood,  going 
off  to  grandmamma's  cottage,  you  know ;  and  sup- 
pose the  wolf  is  there  before  me,  and  you  are  not 
here,  Cousin  Dora,  or  if  you  are,  why,  you  are  a 
lady  walking  in  a  wood,  and  I  am  a  little  girl, 
and  you  know  nothing  about  me.  Mind,  you  know 
nothing  about  me." 

To  be  known  nothing  about,  to  be  unguided, 
unwatched,  ready  to  be  devoured  by  the  cruel 
wolf,  was  evidently  exquisite  enjoyment  to  Eva. 

"  The  very  child  feels  it,"  thought  Dora,  with  a 
sigh,  "  there  is  a  wild  sort  of  pleasure  in  independ- 
ence, even  though  it  should  lead  us  to  danger. 
Oh !  Eva,  I  feel  as  you  feel.  I  have  a  home  here 
which  ought  to  be  a  happy  one,  and  is  not.  Yes,  I 
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too  long  for  the  wood  and  its  perils.  Anything, 
Eva,  anything  for  liberty  !" 

In  the  meanwhile,  Eva  trotted  on  demurely,  act- 
ing her  little  part,  but  the  wolf  came  sooner  than 
she  and  Dora  expected.  He  came  as  they  turned 
the  corner  of  the  alley,  under  the  aspect  of  Mrs. 
Logan,  sitting  by  Mr.  Templemore's  side  on  the 
old  stone  bench.  She  was  prettier  than  ever. 
Dora  saw  it  at  a  glance.  Never  had  her  cheeks 
worn  a  rosier  bloom,  never  had  her  dark  eyes  had 
a  more  laughing  lustre.  The  goddess  Hebe  her- 
self could  not  have  looked  brighter  or  younger 
than  Mrs.  Logan  looked  as  she  rose  and  came  to- 
wards Dora  with  the  sunniest  of  smiles  on  her  rosy 
lips. 

"  Dear  Dora,"  she  said,  with  that  warmth  which 
she  could  always  put  in  her  voice  and  in  her  man- 
ner, though  there  was  so  little  of  it  in  her  heart, 
"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again  !" 

And  she  pressed  Dora's  hand  very  cordially.  As 
Dora  stood  with  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  Mr. 
Templemore's  future  wife,  she  fell  into  a  strange, 
sad  dream.  This  was  Florence,  the  Florence 
whom  her  brother  had  so  loved,  whom  he  had  en- 
tirely forgiven,  and  towards  whom  he  had  been  so 
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indulgent.  Her  look,  her  smile,  her  voice  brought 
back  the  past,  and  with  it  some  of  its  feelings. 
For  his  sake  Florence  had  been  dear,  after  a  sort 
of  fashion.  For  his  sake  she  had  felt  something 
like  tenderness  towards  this  light,  frivolous  little 
creature,  and  though  he  had  been  so  cruelly  wronged, 
for  his  sake  still  she  could  not  look  on  her  quite 
coldly. 

This  woman,  such  as  she  w^as,  had  been  a  por- 
tion, a  very  dear  one,  alas  !  of  her  brother's  heart  ; 
how  could  Dora  forget  this,  and  feel  resentfully 
towards  her  because  she  was  in  a  few  weeks  to  be- 
come Mr.  Templemore's  wife  ? 

"I  will  not  be  unjust,"  she  thought,  with  a 
swelling  heart.  "  I  will  not  be  ungenerous  or 
mean." 

But  though  her  greeting  was  friendly,  it  w^as  not 
cheerful.  This  Mrs.  Logan  did  not  perceive.  She 
was  not  more  clear-sighted  than  she  had  ever  been. 
Her  utter  want  of  sense  and  penetration  redeemed 
the  frivolity  of  her  nature,  or  at  least  excused  it. 
She  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  Dora's  manner, 
and  amiably  stooped  to  bestow  a  loving  kiss  on 
Eva,  who,  forgetting  her  part  of  little  Red-riding 
Hood,  stood  looking  on  mute  and  sulky.     But  if 
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the  wolf  himself  had  been  attempting  to  devour 
her,  Eva  could  not  have  uttered  a  more  piercing 
scream,  or  flung  herself  away  more  resolutely  than 
she  now  did  at  that  proffered  caress. 

Dora,  who  witnessed  such  a  burst  of  temper  for 
the  first  time,  remained  amazed.  Mrs.  Logan 
looked  piteous,  and  Mr.  Templemore  turned  pale 
with  anger. 

"  Eva  !"  he  said,  almost  sternly,  "  beg  Mrs.  Lo- 
gan's pardon  at  once." 

But  Eva  glared  at  Mrs.  Logan,  and  looked 
wicked  with  mingled  temper  and  passion.  She 
looked  as  Dora  had  seen  her  father  look  for  a 
moment  when  the  cheating  of  the  Dubois  was  ex- 
posed, and  the  likeness  was  so  strong  that  it  brought 
back  the  day,  the  room,  and  the  guilty  pair,  and 
his  face  all  before  her  with  the  vividness  of 
reality. 

"  Eva !"  said  Mr.  Templemore  again. 

But  Dora  now  interfered.  She  sat  down  on  the 
bench,  and  she  took  Eva  on  her  knee.  From  her 
heart  she  pitied  the  child,  and  something  of  that 
pity  Eva  read  in  the  eyes  of  her  young  governess, 
for  when  Dora  said  reproachfully,  but  with  more 
sadness  than  reproach  in  her  tone. 
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"  Oh !  Eva,  Eva  !  is  this  your  promise  ?" 

Eva  burst  into  tears,  and,  clinging  to  her,  sobbed 
pitifully,  "  I — I — am  very  sorrj^ — but — but  I  was 
— frightened — I  could  not  help  it.  Cousin  Dora  !  " 

This  was  a  very  lame  excuse  indeed,  but  Mr. 
Templemore,  who  wanted  to  be  satisfied  with  it, 
said  cheerfully, 

"  Well,  Eva,  behave  better  another  time,  and  do 
not  be  frightened  ?     That  is  all." 

Eva  hung  her  head  without  answering ;  and  to 
prevent  a  renewal  of  the  scene,  Dora  took  her 
hand,  and  saying  it  was  time  for  her  music  lesson, 
she  led  her  awaj',  followed  by  Fido. 

"  Fido  too  !"  plaintively  exclaimed  Mrs.  Logan, 
whom  the  supercilious  little  King  Charles  had 
never  favoured  w^ith  his  liking. 

"  Yes,  Fido  too,"  answered  Mr.  Templemore, 
half  amused  and  yet  half  vexed  at  Dora's  empire. 
"  Miss  Courtenay  is  a  Circe,  whom  all  creatures 
love  and  obey." 

Some  admonition,  however,  Dora  seemed  to  be- 
stow on  her  pupil. 

Mr.  Templemore  saw  the  child  look  up  as  if 
pleading  for  forgiveness ;  then  Dora  stooped  and 
kissed  her,  and  they  walked  on.     He  bit  his  lip, 
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though  he  smiled ;  it  was  very  pleasant  that  there 
should  be  such  tenderness  between  Dora  and  his 
child,  but  why  must  Florence  be  detested  ? 

"  Now,  that's  too  bad  of  Dora !"  said  this  lady, 
looking  injured. 

She  spoke  in  a  pretty,  childish  way;  and  as 
gently  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  child,  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  said, 

"  Our  misfortune  is  not  Miss  Courtenay's  sin." 
Mrs.  Logan  pouted,  but  persisted  in  her  decla- 
ration that  it  was  too  bad.  But  even  as  she  said 
it  her  rosy  face  broke  into  smiles  ;  and  with  no- 
thing but  good-humour  in  her  black  eyes,  she  said 
merrily — 

"  I  suppose  I  am  talking  nonsense,  as  usual." 
Yes,  she  was  as  usual  talking  nonsense  ;  but  as 
usual,  too,  she  looked  lovely  whilst  the  silly  and 
unmeaning  words  fell  from  her  lips.  This  was 
her  secret ;  and  many  a  wiser  man  than  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  was,  could  not  have  helped  succumbing  to 
the  charm.  If  she  smiled,  the  goddess  of  cheer- 
fulness herself  could  not  have  looked  brighter  than 
she  did.  When  she  chose  to  be  silent,  she  had  a 
pensive  grace,  almost  verging  on  poetry.  Her 
gravity,   even  though  it  was  in  reality  no  more 
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than  ennuij  seemed  to  have  a  meaning  in  it.  Mr. 
Templemore,  indeed,  had  not  known  her  a  year 
without  ascertaining  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
this  pretty  creature  ;  but  she  was  a  pretty  creature, 
and  he  was  to  marry  her  in  a  month,  and  willingly 
he  shut  his  eyes  and  ignored  what  it  was  not  quite 
pleasant  to  scrutinize  too  closely.  He  had,  more- 
over, a  method  of  deahng  with  her  which  Flo- 
rence was  too  shallow  to  detect,  but  which  was 
very  convenient.  Mr.  Templemore  seldom  or 
never  argued  with  Mrs.  Logan  ;  he  seldom  or  never 
explained  anything  to  her ;  he  rarely  contradicted 
her.  He  heard  her,  he  was  amused  by  her,  and 
he  did  his  best  to  please  her,  according  to  her  own 
tastes — not  to  his.  Of  course  this  promised  him 
many  a  vacant  hour  for  the  future,  but  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore had  perceived  this  after  he  had  been  en- 
gaged some  time,  and  he  was  both  too  wise  and 
too  much  in  love  to  deplore  it  very  deeply.  So 
when  Florence  supposed  that  she  had  been  talking 
nonsense,  and  looked  exquisitely  pretty  as  she  said 
it,  Mr.  Templemore  retained  the  latter  fact  and 
dropped  the  former,  and  looked  at  her  with  tender 
admiration  as  they  walked  away. 

The    morning's    excitement     had     made   Eva 
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feverish.  So  leaving  her  with  Fanny,  Dora  stole 
out  into  the  grounds  before  sunset.  She  wanted  to 
commune  in  peace  with  her  own  wearied  thoughts 
— away  from  Mr.  Templemore  and  Mrs.  Logan. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  She  had  scarcely  walked 
ten  steps  before  Mr.  Templemore  stood  before  her. 
How  gay  and  cheerful  he  seemed,  with  how 
bright  a  smile  he  threw  away  his  cigar,  and  com- 
ing towards  her,  said,  with  the  very  look  and  tone 
of  Doctor  Richard — 

"  Do  tell  me  what  you  think  of  that  tree.  Miss 
Courtenay,  and  what  its  slender  trunk  and  droop- 
ing boughs  suggest  ?"  Without  giving  her  time 
to  answer  the  question,  he  at  once  resumed,  "That 
tree  is  a  nymph,  who  being  pursued  and  overtaken 
by  the  god  Faun,  raised  her  hands  and  implored 
Diana.  The  goddess  of  the  silver  bow  relieved 
the  fugitive's  distress  by  bidding  her  take  root  and 
grow  here.  And  see  how  the  poor  frightened 
nymph  keeps  ever  looking  round  at  her  pursuer. 
She  has  forgotten,  I  suppose,  that  he  is  gone — 
gone  for  ever,  with  all  the  pretty  things  of  Hea- 
then fable.  I  wonder.  Miss  Courtenay,  what  has 
become  of  these  Heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  who 
were  so  mighty  once  ? — can  you  tell  ?" 
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"No,  Mr.  Templemore,"  she  gravely  replied; 
"  but  you  are  mistaken  about  that  tree.  It  is  a 
tree,  and  has  a  tree's  life,  and  a  tree's  hopes  and 
fears.  I  saw  it  last  autumn  with  a  few  green  and 
yellow  leaves  quivering  on  it  still.  It  was  no 
nymph  then,  as  you  seem  to  think.  It  was  a  poor 
tree,  conscious  of  winter  and  frost  and  snow,  and 
if  it  stood  thus,  seeming,  as  you  say,  to  turn,  it 
was  to  listen  for  the  coming  of  the  wind  that  was 
to  wither  its  last  green  boughs." 

Dora  spoke  sadly,  more  sadly  than  she  knew, 
for  looking  at  that  tree  she  thought,  "  I  too  am 
rooted  to  my  fate,  and  come  storm,  come  sunshine, 
I  must  bear  it  and  stay  here."  The  whole  day 
long  she  had  thought  over  her  lot,  and  she  had 
found  no  remedy  to  it.  Necessity,  that  hard  task- 
mistress,  kept  her  chained  to  Les  Roches.  Means 
of  escape,  indeed,  were  at  her  command ;  but  to 
marry  John  Luan  was  surely  a  worse  evil  than  to 
see  Mr.  Templemore  with  Mrs.  Logan.  "  It  will 
last  a  month — no  more,"  she  thought ;  "  and  be- 
fore the  month  is  out,  I  may  have  found  something 
else — something  which  will  give  me  bread,  and  not 
inflict  this  torment  upon  me." 

"  That  girl  is  not  happy,"  thought  ^Ir.  Temple- 
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more ;  "  but  what  can  ail  her  ? — is  it  that  John 
Luan?" 

He  was  half  vexed  at  the  thought ;  he  would 
have  liked  to  fill  the  house  with  sunshine  just  then, 
and,  lo  and  behold,  yon  two  evil-boding  figures, 
little  frowning  Eva  and  her  melancholy  governess, 
were  already  marring  his  coming  happiness. 

Unconscious  of  the  construction  Mr.  Temple- 
more  put  on  her  unusual  gravity,  Dora  was  walk- 
ing back  slowly  towards  the  house,  and  he  was 
walking  by  her  side.  Both  were  silent,  both 
walked  with  downcast  eyes,  and  both,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  grounds  into  the  flower-garden, 
saw  not  the  group  already  gathered  there.  Miss 
Moore  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  sat  on  garden-chairs 
near  the  house ;  Mrs.  Logan,  wondering  at  Mr. 
Templemore's  absence,  went  about  the  flower- 
garden  as  restless  as  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  where- 
ever  she  went  Mrs.  Luan  went  too,  like  a  big  but 
silent  blue-bottle  fly. 

"  Why,  there  is  Mr.  Templemore,  with  Miss 
Courtenay,  I  declare  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Logan,  evi- 
dently amazed. 

"  Yes — they  have  been  to  the  summer-house,  you 
know,"  stolidly  said  Mrs.  Luan. 
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"  Summer-house !"  echoed  Mrs.  Logan,  colour- 
ing ;  "  why,  there  is  none  here,  Mrs.  Luan." 

"  There  ought  to  be,  you  know.  Perhaps  they 
were  in  the  school-room." 

Mrs.  Logan  tapped  her  foot,  and  looked  at  !Mrs. 
Luan  with  profound  contempt. 

"  The  school-room  is  behind  us,  and  they  are  in 
front — pray,  don't  talk  nonsense,  Mrs.  Luan,"  she 
said,  very  superciliously. 

"  I  don't  mind  it — let  it  be  the  summer-house  or 
the  school-room,  I  can  trust  Dora  with  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Luan,  buzzing  on 
stolidly ;  "  I  did  not  like  it  at  first,  because  one 
must  always  mistrust  widowers  or  single  men — but 
not  Mr.  Templemore,  you  know." 

"Keally,  Mrs.  Luan,  you  amaze  me  I"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Logan,  turning  crimson.  "  ^Ir.  Templemore 
and  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  year  !" 

"  He  did  not  tell  us  so,  you  know ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  widowers  are  worse  than  single 
men.     Paul  always  said  so." 

Paul's  name  silenced  the  angry  reply  which  rose 
to  Mrs.  Logan's  pretty  lips.  "  She  owes  me  a 
gradge  for  Paul's  sake,"  she  thought,  giving  her 
companion  a  furtive  look  ;  "  and  she  only  says  all 
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this  to  vex  me."     So,  with  cool  impertinence,  and 
the  sweetest  of  smiles,  she  retorted, 

^'  Dear  me,  I  should  not  have  thought  a  widower 
like  Mr.  Templemore  so  objectionable.  Suppose 
he  married  Dora  ?" 

"  Oh  !  we  should  all  have  liked  that  very  much, 
of  course,"  replied  Mrs.  Luan,  with  perfect  can- 
dour; "and  he  admires  Dora  so  much,  for  he 
told  me  so ;  but  would  he  have  married  her,  you 
know?" 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Logan,  with  a  merry 
little  laugh. 

"  Because  he  might  only  have  flirted  with  her, 
you  know,"  persisted  Mrs.  Luan,  buzzing  on ;  "  and 
we  should  not  have  liked  that  at  all." 

Mrs.  Logan  had  no  time  to  answer  or  question, 
for  Mr.  Templemore  and  Dora  were  now  too  near, 
but  she  felt  both  indignant  and  confounded. 
What  had  Mr.  Templemore  and  .  Miss  Courtenay 
been  doing  out  in  the  grounds  ?  Not  sitting  in 
the  summer-house,  since  there  was  none ;  but  then 
what  did  it  mean  about  the  school-room  ?  There 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  both  these  elements  were  so 
mingled  in  Mrs.  Luan's  rambling  remarks,  that 
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Mrs.  Logan  was  Incapable  of  detecting  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  Mr.  Templemore  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  Dora,  and  he  had  not  told  her  or  her  friends 
that  he  was  engaged.  How  did  she  know  that  he 
had  not  flirted  with  his  daughter's  governess  ? 

Mrs.  Logan  being  quite  capable  herself  of 
flirting,  though  engaged,  could  not  help  suspecting 
her  betrothed  of  a  similar  weakness.  Besides,  she 
grudged  Dora  Mr.  Templemore's  evident  admira- 
tion. She  resolved  to  watch  them  both,  and  to 
read  the  signs  of  past  or  present  flirtation  in  their 
looks.  She  read  nothing  there.  They  came  to- 
wards her,  unconscious  of  all  harm,  and  Mrs. 
Logan,  being  silly,  but  by  no  means  mistrust- 
ful, thought,  on  seeing  them  both  so  calm  and 
grave  : 

"  I  wonder  if  that  old  worry  did  it  to  teaze  me  ? 
But,  no,  she  is  too  great  a  fool !" 

Satisfied  with  this  contemptuous  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Luan,  she  laughingly  discarded  Mr.  Templemore, 
and  passing  her  arm  within  Dora's,  led  her  a  few 
steps  away,  to  have  a  confidential  chat. 

"  Miss  Moore  says  Eva  is  poorly,"  she  said,  look- 
ing piteous.  '^  Is  it  not  provoking  ?  There  never 
was  such  a  little  worry !     She  does  it  on  purpose, 
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you  know.  Bat  is  it  not  nice  to  meet  again,  Dora  ? 
Do  yoii  remember  the  catalogue  ?" 

Dora  looked  at  lier  in  indignant  surprise ;  but 
Mrs.  Logan's  black  eyes  were  as  full  of  glee  as  if 
there  were  no  grave  in  Glasnevin. 

"  I  must  bear  that,  too,"  thought  Dora.  ^'  Well, 
he  forgave  her,  and  so  must  I." 

"What  a  blessing  that  you  have  undertaken 
that  little  monkey  !"  resumed  Mrs.  Logan.  "  What 
should  I  have  done  but  for  that  ?"  she  asked,  shak- 
ing her  head  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right,  in  amazement  at  her  own  predicament. 
"  She  falls  ill  to  vex  me,  you  know.  However, 
Mr.  Templemore  is  tired  of  it,  and  we  are  to  be 
married  in  a  month.  Is  it  not  dreadful  ?  It  quite 
frightens  me.  Mr.  Logan  did  just  as  I  wished ; 
and  Mr.  Templemore  is  very  kind,  but  still  it  is 
dreadful,  you  know  !" 

Mr.  Templemore  now  joined  them.  How  happy, 
how  genial  he  looked  ! 

"  He  likes  her  so,"  thought  Dora ;  "  and  so  did 
Paul.  Be  it  so,  and  may  he  never  waken  and  dis- 
cover that  he  has  made  a  mistake !  May  he  never 
repent,  or  have  cause  to  forgive  !" 

She  soon  left  them.     They  could  not  want  her 
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society,  and  she  needed  solitude.  She  entered  the 
school-room,  to  be  quiet  and  alone  there;  but  a 
little  snivelling  sound,  proceeding  from  a  dark 
corner,  betrayed  the  presence  of  Eva. 

**  Eva,"  she  asked,  kindly,  '*  why  are  you  here 
alone?" 

"  I  am  not  alone,"  sobbed  Eva  ;  '"'  Fido  is  with 
me!" 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  to  nie  in  the  garden  ?" 
soothingly  asked  Dora,  sitting  down,  and  drawing 
the  child  towards  her,  whilst  Fido  came  creeping 
to  her  feet. 

"  You — you  were  with  Mrs.  Logan  !"  was  Eva's 
broken  and  reproachful  reply.      * 

Dora  sighed.  She  could  not  tell  the  child  that 
she  need  not  be  jealous  of  her  affection,  so  far  as 
Mrs.  Logan  was  concerned ;  but  she  could  soothe 
her  poor  little  wounded  heart  with  more  than  her 
usual  share  of  love  and  caresses.  She  took  Eva 
on  her  lap,  and  whilst  the  dog  curled  round  on  a 
cushion  at  their  feet,  she  sat  by  the  open  window, 
and  looked  up  at  a  pale  evening  sky.  The  sound 
of  voices,  above  vshich  rose  every  now  and  then 
the  silvery  laugh  of  Florence,  came  to  her  ear 
very   distinctly.     Mrs.  Luau,   indeed,  was  mute, 
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but  Mrs.  Courtenay  chatted  freely  and  merrily. 
She  had  at  first  been  much  affronted  with  Mr. 
Templemore  for  being  engaged  to  Mrs.  Logan, 
and  her  manner  to  that  lady  had  also  been  both 
odd  and  perplexed  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day.  Poor  Paul's  faithless  mistress,  and  Dora's 
happy  rival,  she  naturally  detested ;  but  then  she 
must  be  very  polite  and  attentive  to  Mr.  Temple- 
more's  future  wife. 

The  contest  between  two  such  opposite  feelings 
ended,  of  course,  in  favour  of  kindness  and  good 
feeling ;  but  for  once  her  mother's  pleasant  little 
voice,  blending  so  gaily  with  Miss  Moore's,  and 
Mr.  Templemore  s  and  Florence's  merry  laughter, 
grated  on  Dora's  ear.  She  thought  of  Paul — of 
Paul  a  second  time  replaced  and  forgotten. 

"  And  is  it  thus  with  the  dead  f  she  said  to  her 
own  sad  heart ;  "  they  have  fought  bravely,  gener- 
ously, but  others  reap  the  sweet  rewards  of  victory 
— and  who  thinks  of  them  f 

Alas  !  is  it  not  always  so  ?  When  peace  comes 
after  disastrous  war,  how  many  are  there  who, 
midst  the  joy  of  its  advent,  remember  the  slain  ? 
They  lie  on  distant  battle-fields,  their  cold  faces 
turned  to  the  sky,  their  nerveless  hands  still  clasp- 
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ing  the  useless  sword  or  gun  ;  and  who  thinks  of 
the  ten  hours'  fight  which  ended  thus?  Some 
have  crawled  away  to  lonely  spots  for  a  drop  of 
water ;  they  slumber,  hidden  midst  grass  and 
flowers,  by  sweet  bubbling  streams ;  but  are  they 
more  forgotten  in  their  solitude  than  the  heaps  of 
dead,  which  say  where  the  fighting  was  hottest  ? 
And  it  is  surely  well  that  they  all  sleep  so  soundly. 
Let  them  never  waken  to  tax  man  with  his  ingra- 
titude, or  feel  that  their  blood  was  shed  in  vain  ; 
let  them  never  know  that  careless  nature  will 
yield  her  flowers,  and  verdure,  and  sweet  waters 
to  men  more  fortunate,  though  not  more  deserving, 
than  they  were. 

Some  such  answer  came  to  Dora  as  she  sat  thus 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  the  dog  at  her 
feet.  It  had  been  hard  for  Paul,  but  he  had  pre- 
vailed— that  "  had  "  was  over,  and  surely  his  was 
now  a  divine,  an  eternal  present  soaring  for  ever 
beyond  such  mortal  evils. 

'^And  to  you  also  that  rest  will  come,'"  said  a 
tender  voice  ;  "  then  fight  the  good  fight,  remem- 
ber the  reward,  and  grudge  not  the  cost  or  the 
toil." 

VOL.  II.  M 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TT  was  designedly  that  Mr.  Templemore  had 
-^  ignored  Eva  since  the  morning's  scene,  but  he 
now  suddenly  remembered  her  existence,  and  rais- 
ing his  voice,  he  said, 

"Where  is  Eva?" 

Eva  did  not  answer,  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  said, 

"  I  daresay  she  is  with  Dora.  I  don't  see  Fido ; 
they  are  sure  to  be  all  three  together." 

"  What  a  syren  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Logan. 

"  Eva,  you  must  go,"  whispered  Dora. 

"  I  can't,"  moaned  Eva. 

"  I  can't  "  meant  "  I  won't,"  but  Dora  felt  very 
lenient,  so  she  raised  her  voice  and  said, 

"  Eva  is  here,  Mr.  Templemore,  but  she  is 
feverish,  and  I  think  she  had  better  not  go  out  to 
you." 

"Very  well — I  shall  go  to  her,"  replied  Mr. 
Templemore,  cheerfully. 
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He  went  to  the  open  window  by  which  Dora 
was  sitting,  and  standing  outside,  he  said, 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  sleepy,  Eva,  for  Fanny  is 
going  to  bring  a  light,  and  I  shall  let  you  see  those 
odd  letters,  as  you  call  them,  which  you  were  so 
inquisitive  about  yesterday." 

Eva  became  lively  at  once,  as  the  eager  question 
of  "  Where  are  they  ?"  testified. 

"  Coming,"  gaily  answered  her  father,  ^'  for  here 
is  Fanny." 

So  Fanny  came  with  a  lamp,  which  she  placed 
on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Templemore,  sitting  on  the 
window-ledge,  smilingly  opened  a  roll  of  papers 
before  Eva's  view.  The  happy  leisure  of  wealth 
w^as  not  wasted  upon  him.  He  was  a  student,  and 
a  close  one.  It  so  happened  that  he  had  not 
found  one  poor  patient  in  Rouen  since  his  return, 
so,  having  time  to  spare,  he  bestowed  it  on  the 
tempting  but  arduous  pursuit  of  deciphering 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  Here  was  a  puzzle  after 
his  own  heart.  The  table  in  his  study  was  cover- 
ed with  the  copies  of  the  strange  arrow-headed 
characters — books  in  which  the  labours  of  Grote- 
fend,  Oppert,  Menant,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
were  set  forth,  made  a  goodly  pile  near  the  draw- 
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ings.  All  these  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  Eva, 
and  even  roused  that  of  Mrs.  Logan.  She  had 
even  asked  to  know  "  what  all  that  was  about  f 

"  Only  Darius,"  he  had  carelessly  replied.  Mr. 
Templemore  knew  better  than  to  talk  to  his  be- 
trothed of  the  great  rock  of  Behistau,  not  merely 
because  she  was  ignorant  of  its  existence,  but  be- 
cause her  frivolous  little  mind  could  take  no  sort 
of  interest  in  Darius,  or  the  god  Ormuz  and  his 
dwelling-place. 

"  Onl}^  Darius!"  she  repeated  with  a  little  laugh. 
"  What  an  old  bore  that  Darius  must  be !" 

Pretty  women  are  still  pretty  women  when  they 
make  silly  speeches — and  Mr.  Templemore  looked 
fondly  at  the  sinner.  Unluckily  she  now  left 
Miss  Moore,  and  overheard  him  talking  of  this 
same  inscription  to  Dora.  He  had  brought  it  out, 
indeed,  to  show  it  to  Eva,  but  he  included  Eva's 
governess  in  the  remarks  he  made  on  this  subject. 
He  spoke  of  the  great  rock  on  the  frontiers  of 
Media,  of  the  lofty  tablet  inaccessible  as  an  eagle's 
eyrie,  on  which  the  conqueror  inscribed  the  glories 
of  his  race,  the  vastness  of  his  empire,  and  that 
Persian  attribute,  his  hatred  of  falsehood ;  and 
Dora,  though  as  ignorant  of  this  subject  as  Mrs. 
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Logan,  listened  with  attention,  put  a  few  questions, 
and  was  not  answered  with  an  "  Only  Darius  I" 

"  He  talks  to  her  I"  thought  Mrs.  Logan. 

She  stood  in  the  garden  a  little  behind  Mr. 
Templemore,  who  did  not  see  her.  But  how  well 
and  how  vividly  Florence  saw  the  picture  framed 
by  the  window  of  the  school-room  !  A  pale  globe 
and  a  black  slate  in  the  background  ;  on  the  cen- 
tral table  a  bronze  lamp  with  a  pure  white  flame, 
burning  like  a  captive  spirit  in  its  crystal  prison, 
and  by  the  window  in  front  Dora  leaning  back  in 
her  chair  with  Eva  on  her  lap,  and  looking  over 
the  child's  head  at  the  papers  spread  out  for  them 
both  by  Mr.  Templemore. 

"That's  the  school-room,"  said  Mrs.  Luan, 
whom  Mrs.  Logan  thought  far  away,  and  who 
stood  by  her  elbow. 

Florence  started.  She  was  stung  to  the  very 
heart.  Yes,  that  was  the  school-room,  and  !Mr. 
Templemore  had  chosen  a  governess  who  was  both 
pretty  and  young  for  his  child.  He  had  chosen  a 
girl  with  bright  hair,  and  eyes  both  soft  and 
bright — whose  face  lit  with  unconscious  sunshine 
when  he  spoke,  and  with  whom  it  was  plain  he 
liked  speaking.     Yes,  that  was  the  school-room — 
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— there  was  no  siimmer-liouse,  but  there  was  a 
school-room !  Faith  and  trust,  so  easy  to  the 
lar^e-minded,  and  especially  to  the  large-hearted, 
are  very  hard  to  the  narrow  and  the  cold.  Mrs. 
Logan  was  too  shallow  to  be  a  mistrustful  woman, 
and  too  pretty  to  be  a  jealous  one  ;  but  when  mis- 
trust and  jealousy  unexpectedly  came  to  her,  she 
had  no  generous  belief,  no  proud  consciousness,  to 
help  her  to  repel  either  enemy.  Their  first  attacks 
found  her  helpless,  and  rapidly  conquered  her. 

Mrs.  Luan  plucked  her  sleeve. 

"  That's  the  school-room,"  she  whispered  again  ; 
"  and  Dora's  sitting-room  is  this  way." 

Mechanically  Mrs.  Logan  followed  her.  Dora's 
sitting-room  had  a  glass  door  opening  on  the  gar- 
den, and  as  this  was  not  closed,  they  entered  it. 
Even  in  the  moonlight  Mrs.  Logan  saw  that  this 
was  a  very  charming  apartment.  She  had  never 
seen  it  before ;  it  was  newly  furnished.  Mr. 
Templemore  had  therefore  prepared  it  for  Eva's 
governess. 

Florence  could  not  understand  this.  She  had 
never  had  a  child,  and  not  being  one  of  those  wo- 
men in  whom  the  parental  feeling  is  innate,  she 
had  no  just  conception  of  the  love  a  fond  father 
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like  Mr.  Templeraore  could  bear  his  little  daugh- 
ter. That  he  should  have  a  whole  suite  of  rooms 
prepared  for  Eva  and  her  governess  was  incredible 
to  her.  She  forgot  that  he  might  have  meant  to 
seclude  himself  and  his  young  bride  from  all  un- 
pleasant contact  with  his  jealous  child,  as  much  as 
to  please  or  honour  Dora  ;  she  only  felt  that  Dora 
was  treated  "  like  a  princess,"  and  she  could  not 
tolerate  the  fact — especially  she  could  not  under- 
stand it.  In  her  indignation  and  amazement  she 
said  aloud — 

"  I  shall  certainly  ask  Mr.  Templemore  the 
meaning  of  all  this  I" 

"  She's  Paul's  sister,  you  know !"  sharply  re- 
marked Mrs.  Luan. 

Mrs.  Logan  felt  sobered  at  once.  She  had 
written  some  fond,  foolish  letters  to  Paul  formerly; 
true,  he  had  returned  them,  but  suppose  a  stray 
one,  or  that  lock  of  her  hair  which  he  had  certainly 
kept,  or  that  photograph  which  had  gone  down 
with  him  to  his  grave  (but  Florence  did  not  know 
this),  had  remained  in  Dora's  possession,  and 
should  be  produced  against  her  to  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  who  was  so  convinced  that  she  had  been 
forced  into  marrying  Mr.  Logan,  and  that  he  was 
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her  first  love  !  It  would  not  be  pleasant ;  and 
some  such  threat  Mrs.  Luan  must  intend  by  again 
bringing  up  Paul's  name  when  it  had  really  no 
business  to  be  uttered.  So  Mrs.  Logan  took  the 
hint,  and  as  her  little  secret  had  been  kept  up  to 
the  present,  she  resolved  to  watch  Dora,  indeed, 
but  to  do  so  with  silent  prudence,  which,  alas  !  was 
the  very  thing  that  Mrs.  Luan  wanted. 

"  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Templemore  has  done  with  his 
Darius,"  she  petulantly  exclaimed. 

And  she  abruptly  entered  the  school-room,  but 
she  found  it  dark  and  silent.  The  lamp  was 
gone,  the  window  was  closed,  and  it  was  plain  that 
Dora  and  Eva  had  left  by  the  other  door.  Mrs. 
Logan  went  back  to  the  garden,  and  found  Mr. 
Templemore  looking  for  her. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Looking  at  Miss  Courtenay's  rooms,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  bitterness  she  could  not  help  display- 
ing, but  which  he  so  little  expected  to  find  in  her 
tone,  that  he  did  not  detect  it  there. 

*'  Eva  is  very  feverish,"  he  said,  anxiously.  "  I 
hope  she  is  not  going  to  be  ill  again." 

"  And  I  feel  sure  she  is — just  to  vex  me,"  was 
the  short  reply. 
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Mrs.  Courtenay,  who  was  close  by  with  Miss 
Moore,  unluckily  remarked, 

"  But  Eva  is  really  an  amiable  child,  Mrs.  Lo- 
gan— she  took  to  Dora  at  once." 

''  Oh  !  but  I  cannot  compare  or  compete  with 
Miss  Courtenay,  you  know." 

"  Why  don't  you  win  her  like  Dora,"  good-na- 
turedly replied  Mrs.  Courtenay.  ''  She  cut  up  her 
white  silk  to  dress  a  doll  forEva,  a  bride  she  was, 
and  of  course,  childlike,  Eva  fell  in  love  with  both 
doll  and  giver." 

"  A  bride  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Logan.  ^'  What  a 
strange  idea,  Mrs.  Courtenay  !" 

"Very  natural,  you  know.  Even  little  girls 
think  of  marriage,  and  as  for  grown-up  ones,  they 
hear  of  nothing  else — especially  when  they  are 
pretty.  Indeed,  I  think  they  have  no  comfort  of 
their  lives  till  they  are  really  married.  And  as 
they  must  go  through  it,  why,  it  is  like  extracting  a 
tooth,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better." 

Mr.  Templemore  laughed  at  ^Irs.  Courtenay's 
philosophy  of  marriage,  but  as  the  garden  was  get- 
ting chill,  he  suggested  that  they  should  all  go  in. 
Only  Miss  Moore  accompanied  him  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, however ;  Mrs.  Courtenay  confessed  she 
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was  sleepy,  and  Mrs.  Luan  had  already  silently 
vanished. 

The  drawing-room  of  Les  Eoches  was  a  large, 
old-fashioned  apartment,  with  ancient  furniture,  a 
room  which  Florence  had  always  liked.  Her  father 
having  suddenly  married  again,  and  been  presented 
with  twin  sons  by  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Logan's 
expectations  of  fortune  were  no  longer  what  they 
had  once  been.  Her  present  income  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds, and  her  little  villa  near  Les  Roches,  did  not 
satisfy  her.  She  liked  a  chateau  like  Les  Roches 
(especially  to  date  her  letters  from),  or  a  beautiful 
place  like  Deenah,  with  a  lake  and  waterfalls,  to 
live  in.  She  liked  lofty  ceilings,  and  large  rooms, 
and  old  furniture;  not  that  she  really  admired  these 
things,  but  because  she  had  heard  them  praised, 
and  especially  because  they  represented  affluence 
and  ample  means. 

The  drawing-room  of  Les  Roches  was,  there- 
fore, a  favourite  apartment  with  Mrs.  Logan, 
but  for  once  it  had  lost  its  charm ;  and  as  she 
entered  it,  and  sank  into  one  of  its  deep 
chairs,  there  was  something  as  like  a  frown  on 
her  smooth  brow  as  it  was  possible  to  see  there. 
But  Mr.  Templemore,  wdio  had  never  seen  the  fair 
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Florence  do  more  than  raise  her  fine  dark  eye- 
brows in  childish  wonder,  and  who  had  no  experi- 
ence of  anything  Hke  displeasure  from  this  light 
but  naturally  amiable  little  creature,  now  read  no- 
thing save  a  slight  degree  of  gravity  on  her  fair, 
white  forehead. 

So  whilst  Miss  Moore  discreetly  sat  as  far  away 
from  them  as  politeness  permitted,  he  did  his  best 
to  amuse  and  entertain  his  fair  mistress.  Mrs. 
Logan  could  not  resist  him.  The  cloud  passed  away 
from  her  face,  her  pretty  mouth  relaxed,  her  cheeks 
got  back  their  dimples,  and  her  laughing  black 
eyes  looked  as  full  of  fun  as  if  she  had  been 
the  wittiest  of  women.  Hers  was  not  indeed  the 
brightness  of  Dora,  that  fine  light  from  within 
which  gave  so  wonderful  a  glow  to  her  whole 
countenance,  and  transfigured  it  as  if  by  magic;  but 
it  was  brightness  too,  it  was  gaiety,  it  was  mirth, 
and  Dora  herself  had  often  felt  its  power.  A 
comparison  between  these  two  women  now  rose 
to  Mr.  Templemore's  mind,  not  for  the  first  time, 
indeed,  though  it  had  never  been  spoken  before ; 
but  as  his  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  expressed  it 
now. 

Without  saying  a  word  he  rose,  went  to  a  cabi- 
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net,  opened  a  drawer,  and  drew  out  something  with 
which  he  came  back  to  Mrs.  Logan's  side.  If  Mr. 
Templemore  had  flung  a  pearl  necklace  or  a  dia- 
mond bracelet  on  the  lap  of  Florence,  and  informed 
her  that  it  was  destined  to  Mrs.  Templemore,  all 
would  have  been  well  between  them.  But  though 
his  intentions  on  that  score  were  as  liberal  as  even 
Florence  could  wish  them  to  be,  the  subject  was 
one  utterly  remote  from  his  thoughts  just  then. 
He  quietly  placed  an  old  morocco  case  in  her  hand, 
and  without  noticing  how  the  sparkling  light  died 
out  of  her  black  eyes,  he  bade  her  open  it. 

Florence  obeyed  with  a  pouting  lip,  expressive 
of  disappointment,  but  smiled  as  she  saw  a  lovely 
enough  miniature  of  herself  in  powdered  hair 
and  pink  satin. 

"  But  that  is  not  my  portrait,"  she  said  after  a 
while. 

"No — it  is  like  you,  but  it  is  not  your  portrait. 
I  bought  it  at  a  sale  in  England,  on  my  way 
here,  so  struck  was  I  with  the  likeness.  It  is  a 
good  enamel,  too,  though  not  equal  to  this,"  and 
taking  it  back  from  her,  he  handed  her  Nanette's 
legacy.     Mrs.  Logan's  colour  rose. 

"  Dora  sat  for  this,"  she  said  quickly.     "  You 
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made  her  put  on  that  blue  dress  and  that  old  lace, 
but  she  sat  to  you  for  this  portrait." 

"  Did  you  put  on  pink  satin  and  sit  to  me  ?"  he 
asked,  amused  at  the  question. 

'*  You  had  it  done  from  my  photograph,"  she 
persisted. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said  good-hnmouredly,  "  do 
you  not  know  an  old  enamel  from  a  new  one,  or 
ancient  style  of  painting  from  modern  ?" 

"  I  suppose  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Logan,  apparently 
once  more  quite  good-tempered ;  but  at  heart  she 
was  unconvinced.  She  looked  at  Dora's  portrait, 
as  she  would  call  it,  and  she  saw  not,  or  she  would 
not  see,  that  though  this  was  Dora's  hair,  these 
were  not  Dora's  eves.  "  She  sat  to  him,"  she 
thought;  "she  sat  in  the  school-room.  This  is 
Dora  herself  when  she  smiles,  or  is  pleased  and 
happy.  I  have  seen  her  look  so  again  and  again 
when  Paul  was  by." 

Alas !  the  dead  young  beauty  who  had  sat  for 
that  portrait,  and  smiled  as  it  was  painted,  had 
long  been  dust  I  She  had  gone  away  with  her 
smiles,  and  the  painter  on  whom  perhaps  they 
were  bestowed  had  gone  with  her.  The  bright 
hair,  the  soft  blue  eyes,  the  snowy  skin  which  Mrs. 
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Logan  gazed  at  with  quick  breath  and  angry  eyes, 
need  never  waken  love  or  jealousy  now,  whatever 
mischief  they  might  have  worked  in  their  day. 
"  Is  it  not  lovely  ?"  asked  Mr.  Templemore. 
He  thought  of  the  painting,  but  Mrs.  Logan  was 
convinced  he  meant  the  woman. 

"  Very,"  she  replied.    "  Are  enamels  brittle  ?" 
"  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust  this  one  with  a  fall." 
"  Then  take  it — I  am  so  awkward,  you  know." 
He  held  out  his  hand,  but  before  Mrs.  Logan's 
had  surrendered  it  to  him,  the  portrait  had  fallen 
on  the  floor. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry !"  she  exclaimed,  looking 
as  innocent  and  as  frightened  as  a  child ;  but  she 
stealthily  stretched  out  her  little  foot,  in  the  hope 
of  finishing  the  work  of  destruction.  "  Don't  look 
at  it,"  she  entreated,  preventing  him  from  stooping 
with  a  pretty,  despotic  gesture  ;  ^'  I  am  sure  it  is 
in  pieces ;  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  scolded.  Don't, 
Miss  Moore !"  she  screamed,  in  her  little  childish 
way,  as  this  lady  approached  them  to  lend  her  as- 
sistance ;  "  Mr.  Templemore  will  be  so  angry." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  trying  not  to  look  as  annoyed 
as  he  felt ;  "  but  you  must  let  me  pick  it  up,  Flo- 
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Again  lie  stooped,  again  Mrs.  Logan  tried  to 
prevent  him,  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  in  the 
attempt  she  upset  a  small  table  on  which  he  had 
placed  the  other  portrait. 

"I  give  it  up,"  ruefully  said  Mr.  Templemore, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  laughing, 
spite  his  vexation  ;  "  I  have  no  doubt  my  lady  in 
blue  is  damaged,  and  my  lady  in  pink  cracked 
through — I  give  it  up." 

Mrs.  Loo;an  was  silent,  and  so  disconcerted  at 
this  accident,  that  she  no  longer  opposed  Miss 
Moore's  good-natured  attempt  to  pick  up  the  fallen 
portraits. 

"  Oh  !  dear,"  said  ^liss  Moore,  "  the  poor  lady 
in  pink  is  quite  spoiled ;  but,  I  declare,  the  lady 
in  blue  has  not  a  scratch !" 

"  Oh  I  all  right,  then,"  cheerfully  cried  Mr. 
Templemore  ;  "  I  can  get  another  pink  lady  any 
day  at  a  sale,  but  my  blue  lady  altra  cosa  /" 

Mrs.  Logan's  breath  was  gone  to  hear  this,  and 
she  rolled  her  black  eyes  in  utter  bewilderment. 
!Mr.  Templemore,  unconscious  of  the  construction 
she  put  on  his  words,  looked  at  the  two  portraits 
very  attentively,  shook  his  head  over  the  lady  in 
pink,  and  smiling  complacently  at  the  lady  in  blue, 
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went  and  put  them  both  away  in  the  cabinet, 
locking  the  drawer  and  taking  out  the  key — not 
quite  so  useless  a  precaution  as  he  fancied  it  to  be. 
Mrs.  Logan  was  utterly  confounded.  Her  mind 
could  not  very  well  conceive  feelings  she  was  inca- 
pable of  entertaining.  She  could  not  believe  that 
the  only  value  Mr.  Templemore  really  set  on  his 
enamels  was  an  artistic  value,  having  not  the 
faintest  reference  to  the  regard  he  felt  for  the  per- 
sons they  happened  to  resemble.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand that  if  the  lady  in  blue  had  been  like 
Mrs.  Luan  herself,  her  portrait  would  have  been 
as  precious  in  his  eyes  as  it  now  was,  bearing  this 
strong  likeness  to  Dora.  All  this  was  incompre- 
hensible to  her,  and  was  not  even  made  apparent 
by  what  would  have  proved  it  to  another  woman  : 
Mr.  Templemore's  unnecessary  frankness.  No, 
this  was  rather  an  aggravation  of  his  offence  than 
any  attenuation.  Mrs.  Logan  was  silly,  and  she 
knew,  but  did  not  mind  it.  She  was  accustomed 
to  be  treated  like  a  pretty,  childish,  foolish  thing 
by  Mr.  Templemore,  and  she  liked  it,  for  she  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that,  manlike,  he  loved  her 
none  the  worse  for  it.  She  was  so  pretty,  that  she 
could  be  anything  she  chose,  and  yet  charm  him 
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and  every  one  else  besides.  But  it  now  occurred 
to  her  that  !Mr.  Templemore  might  consider  her 
so  silly  as  to  think  he  could  do  or  say  anything  in 
her  presence  with  impunity.  "He  thinks  I  can't 
see  through  him,  that  is  it,"  was  Mrs.  Logan's  in- 
dignant conclusion.  "  I  am  not  so  stupid  though 
as  you  fancy,  Mr.  Templemore.  Wait  a  while  I — 
wait  a  while  I" 

Unconscious  of  the  storm  which  was  brooding 
in  Mrs.  Logan's  heart,  ^Ir.  Templemore  turned 
back  to  her  with  a  smile,  and  had  just  sat  down  by 
her  side,  when  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened, 
and  Dora  appeared  on  the  threshold,  rather  pale  and 
grave. 

"  Mr.  Templemore,"  she  said,  a  little  hesitatingly, 
^'  will  you  come — Eva  is  really  very  feverish  ?" 

He  started  and  turned  pale. 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  but 
I  am  going.  Pray  excuse  me,  Florence.  Miss 
Courtenay,  I  am  going  with  you." 

And  with  that  hasty  excuse  he  was  gone.  The 
drawing-room  door  closed  on  them  both.  He  had 
gone  at  her  bidding,  and  she  had  come  for  him 
like  a  fair  and  evil  enchantress,  to  Jure  him  away 
from  his  liege  love.     But,  no,  to  do  her  justice, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Florence  indulged  in  no  such  poetic  fancies ;  she 
had  not  a  particle  of  imagination,  never  thought 
of  spirits  good  or  evil,  and  was  wonderfully  suited 
to  those  days  of  prose.  Her  only  conclusion,  there- 
fore, was  the  indignant  one ; 

"  Dora  is  about  the  most  artful  and  audacious 
girl  /  ever  knew  !" 

How  little  we  do  know  of  each  other,  after  all, 
in  this  bright,  clear  world,  where  everything  looks 
so  open,  and  is  so  secret  and  mysterious.  If  Dora 
had  come  herself  to  call  Mr,  Templemore,  if  she 
had  undergone  the  needless  pain  of  seeing  him 
seated  by  the  side  of  Florence,  it  was  because  she 
would  not  forget,  not  even  for  a  moment,  the  tie 
that  bound  him. 

"  I  shall  remember  it  again  and  again,"  she  had 
said  to  herself  in  stoic  self-subjection.  "  I  shall 
not  forget,  or  shun  the  inevitable." 

"  I  hope  poor  Eva  is  not  going  to  be  ill  again," 
exclaimed  Miss  Moore,  looking  much  concerned. 

"  Yes,  she  is,  just  to  vex  me,"  resignedly  said 
Mrs.  Logan.  "But  if  the  marriage  is  put  off 
again,"  she  significantly  added,  "it  shall  be  for 
good,  you  know,  Miss  Moore." 

"  Qh !  but  Mr.  Templemore  vfiW  not  have  the 
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wedding-day  put  oiOF,"  exclaimed  Miss  Moore, 
eagerly.  "  I  know  it ;  he  has  said  so  again  and 
again. 

"  Oh !  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
me !"  said  Mrs.  Logan,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
and  folding  her  hands  on  her  lap.  "  It  shall  be 
the  7th  of  May,  or  it  shall  not  be  at  all.  I  don't 
care,  you  know." 

She  spoke  with  as  much  seeming  indifference  as 
if  the  7th  of  May  had  been  the  day  fixed  for  a 
pic-nic  or  a  dinner-party,  and  not  for  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  her  life.  Again  Miss  Moore  at- 
tempted to  mend  matters  by  declaring  that  Mr. 
Templemore  would  certainly  go  distracted  if  the 
7th  of  May  did  not  make  him  the  happiest  of  men. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Logan,  a  little 
superciliously,  for  she  was  now  bent  on  seeming 
shrewd,  and  not  silly ;  "  but  I  must  have  facts, 
not  words,  you  know,  Miss  Moore.  I  suppose 
Eva  gets  ill  every  now  and  then,  and  Miss  Courte- 
nay  comes  for  Mr.  Templemore,  who  sits  up  and 
goes  distracted,  eh  ?" 

This  speech  was  so  unlike  Mrs.  Logan's  usual 
discourse,  that  Miss  Moore  stared  at  her  in  silent 
amazement. 

N  2 
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"No,"  she  answered,  at  length,  "Eva  has  had 
very  good  health  since  Miss  Courtenay  has  been 
with  us." 

Mrs.  Logan  smiled  incredulousl}^,  closed  her 
eyes,  pursed  up  her  lips,  and  altogether  looked  so 
significant,  that  Miss  Moore  felt  not  merely 
amazed,  but  bewildered. 

"  Is  he  going  to  remain  long  away  ?"  resumed 
Mrs.  Logan,  raising  her  voice,  and  looking  haughty. 
"  Because  I  am  going,  Miss  Moore." 

"  No,  p^ay  don't!"  entreated  Miss  Moore.  "  Eva 
will  get  well," — to  Eva's  ill-health  she  attributed 
Mrs.  Logan's  evident  displeasure — "  and  it  will  be 
all  right  again,  you  know,  dear !" 

She  spoke  as  soothingly  as  if  she  were  address- 
ing a  child.  It  was  the  tone  most  people  adopted 
with  Mrs.  Logan  when  they  were  at  all  intimate 
with  her.  But  Mrs.  Logan,  who,  if  she  was  silly, 
was  by  no  means  so  childish  as  she  chose  to  appear, 
now  resented  Miss  Moore's  manner  as  a  deadly 
affront,  and  turning  upon  her  with  sparkling  eyes, 
said,  in  a  tone  which  had  nothing  of  the  child  in 
it  save  its  temper  and  naughtiness, 

"  You  had  better  not.  Miss  Moore.  I  am  not 
quite  so  silly  as  some  people  think.     My  eyes  are 
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quite  open.     I  assure  you  I  am  wide  awake,  Miss 
Moore." 

And  she  opened  wide  and  rolled  lier  black  eyes 
in  a  manner  which  fairly  confounded  Eva's  aunt. 
Indeed,  she  was  quite  awestruck  on  hearing  Mrs. 
Logan  hold  out  so  formidable  a  threat  as  that  im- 
plied by  the  statement  that  she  was  not  silly,  and 
that  she  was  wide  awake.  For  when  foolish  people 
set  about  being  clever,  and  people  of  dull  percep- 
tions have  made  up  their  minds  to  being  particu- 
larly clear-sighted,  there  is  scarcely  any  amount  of 
mischief  which  may  not  be  expected.  This  Miss 
Moore,  though  not  very  bright  herself,  was  clear- 
headed enough  to  guess.  She  felt  that  danger 
was  at  hand,  though  she  was  too  much  taken  by 
surprise  to  know  from  what  quarter  it  sprang. 
She  still  considered  Eva's  unlucky  illness  to  be  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  Logan's  wrath,  and  would  probably 
have  made  some  other  exasperating  reference  to 
the  subject,  if  Florence  had  not  forestalled  her  by 
declaring  that  she  was  not  going  to  wait  Mr. 
Templemore's  pleasure  any  longer.  The  haughty 
words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  Mr.  Templemore 
entered  the  room.  With  a  face  full  of  concern  he 
said, 
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"Eva  is  ill.  I  am  anxious  about  her.  I  am 
going  for  Doctor  Leroux." 

"Now?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Logan. 

"  Yes,  even  if  he  cannot  come  I  shall  be  glad 
to  speak  to  him." 

He  looked  so  anxious,  that  Mrs.  Logan  forgot 
her  suspicions,  her  displeasure,  and  even  her  re- 
solve of  keeping  her  eyes  open.  But  so  many- 
unusual  emotions  had  brought  on  a  nervous  mood, 
which  now  betrayed  itself  by  an  hysterical  burst  of 
tears,  and  the  declaration  that  she,  Mrs.  Logan, 
was  perfectly  miserable. 

"  My  dear  Florence,"  Jiindly  said  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  taking  her  hand,  "  you  are  not  to  blame. 
The  poor  child  alone  is  guilty,  but  is  excusable, 
because  she  is  a  child.  We  are  innocent,  and 
suffer  for  her  sin  even  more  than  she  does.  I  had 
hoped,  indeed,  that  we  could  spend  part  of  the 
summer  here,  but  this  last  attempt  is  too  unfortu- 
nate. We  must  remain  in  Deenah,  and  Eva,  and 
Miss  Moore,  and  her  governess  stay  in  Les 
Roches." 

"Much  the  best  plan,"  put  in  Miss  Moore, 
rather  eagerly.  "  Eva  will  grow  out  of  it,  you 
know." 
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"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Mr.  Teinplemore ;  but 
never  was  hope  uttered  in  a  more  despondent  tone 
than  this. 

"I  think  I  must  go,"  moaned  Mrs.  Logan, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  brow  ;  "  my  head  aches 
so.  And  yet  I  should  have  liked  to  wait  till  you 
came  back  with  that  Dr.  Petit." 

"  Petit !"  cried  Mr.  Templemore,  with  a  start — 
"  God  forbid  that  man  should  ever  come  near 
Eva  !" 

"  How  can  you  be  so  prejudiced  ?"  pettishly 
said  Mrs.  Logan  ;  "  3'ou  know  he  did  me  a  world 
of  good.  And  as  for  the  other  man,  I  hate  him  ! 
— he  has  such  a  nose,  and  such  a  long,  scraggy 
neck.  I  wonder  you  can  have  any  confidence  in 
him." 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  half  amused  and  half 
indignant. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  that  when  Petit  luckily 
fell  ill,  you  got  well.  I  know,  too,  that  when  you 
are  my  wife,  that  man,  of  whom  I  have  a  perfect 
horror,  shall  never  attend  you.  As  to  Leroux's 
neck  and  nose,  you  must  be  mistaken ;  they  can- 
not be  so  bad  as  you  imagine,  else  how  could  he 
have  got  his  diploma,  you  know  ?" 
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Mrs.  Logan  was  very  much  affronted  at  Mr. 
Templemore's  banter. 

"  I  know — I  understand,"  she  said,  indignantly ; 
"  but  as  1  have  no  faith  in  your  Leroux,  you  will 
not  wonder  that  I  do  not  stay  to  hear  his  opinion 
of  Eva." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  your  doing  so,"  he 
gravely  replied  ;  "  Eva  is  not  so  very  ill,  I  dare- 
say, but  I  am,  as  usual,  nervous,  and  too  anxious. 
I  shall  see  you  home,  if  you  are  going." 

Mrs.  Logan  knit  her  smooth  brow,  and  raised 
her  arched  eyebrows.  Did  Mr.  Templemore  want 
to  get  her  out  of  the  way  ?  But  she  had  said  she 
would  go,  and  she  would  not  retract.  So  within  a 
few  minutes  she  was  walking  down  the  road  that 
led  to  Kouen,  with  her  arm  resting  on  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore's. The  way  w^as  short,  but  the  night  was 
fair  and  mild,  and  love  is  a  great  enchanter.  A 
few  kind  words  which  Mr.  Templemore  said,  un- 
conscious of  the  force  the  turmoil  in  Mrs.  Logan's 
little  mind  gave  them,  lulled  to  rest  the  tempest 
Mrs.  Luan  had  first  weakened  there.  Besides,  it 
was  a  really  delightful  arrangement,  if  they  were 
to  live  in  Deenah,  and  Eva  and  Dora — the  gover- 
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ness,  he  had  called  her — in  Les  Roches.  And 
then  he  would  not  care  much  about  Eva,  if  they 
had  children.  Yes,  it  was  all  right,  after  all ;  and 
as  Mrs.  Logan's  nature  was  not  merely  light,  but 
buoyant,  she  bade  her  lover  a  very  cheerful  good 
night  as  they  parted  at  the  door  of  her  villa. 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  send  early  to  know  about 
Eva,"  she  said,  airily.  "  Good  night,"  and  she 
skipped  into  the  house,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her. 

Mr.  Templemore  walked  through  the  narrow 
front  garden,  whence  the  scent  of  flowers  rose 
sweetly  on  the  night  air,  and  he  went  down  the 
road,  feeling  very  sad  and  thoughtful.  He  was 
too  just  to  be  angry  with  Florence  for  not  loving 
a  child  who  hated  her ;  but  how  careless  she  was, 
and  how  little  she  thought  of  hiding  her  indiffer- 
ence !  She  would  sleep  very  soundly  that  night. 
It  was  natural,  but  it  was  hard.  Hard,  too,  in 
some  respects,  was  the  fate  that  lay  before  him. 

"  She  is  a  sweet,  childish  little  creature,"  he 
thought ;  "  I  must  prize  her  as  I  would  a  beauti- 
ful flower,  and  not  exact  from  her  the  brilliant 
or  enduring  qualities  of  a  gem.   But — but  I  might 
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have  chosen  more  wisely."  And  Mr.  Templemore 
sighed,  as  many  a  man  has  sighed  before  the  mar- 
riage day. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

■TvOCTOR  LEROUX  was  not  within,  so  Mr. 
^-^  Templemore  had  to  come  back  without 
him.  He  went  up  at  once  to  Eva's  room.  Dora  sat 
by  the  bed  of  the  child,  half  bending  over  her, 
and  telling  her  little  stories  to  send  her  to  sleep. 

"  And  so  " — Mr.  Templemore  heard  her  saying, 
as   he  opened  the   door — "the   poor   prince   was 

wounded  by  the  giant,  and " 

"  No,  he  was  not,"  impetuously  interrupted  Eva ; 
"  he  shan't  be  wounded.  Don't  let  him  be  wound- 
ed. Cousin  Dora !" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  shall  it  be  the  giant  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  hate  him.     Kill  him.  Cousin  Dora !" 
"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do.    And  now  suppose  he  is 
dead  and  buried — and  suppose  a  little  girl  I  know 
goes  to  sleep." 

"I  can't,"  moaned  Eva.  "Tell  me  another 
story." 
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But  as  Dora  was  going  to  comply,  Mr.  Temple- 
more  came  forward.  He  found  no  change  in  Eva. 
Her  flushed  cheeks  and  dilated  black  eyes  still  told 
him  the  same  story  that  had  sent  him  forth.  Strong 
mental  excitement  had  put  her  into  that  state.  When 
he  and  Mrs.  Logan  left,  Eva  would  probably  get 
well  again  ;  but  till  then  she  would  probably  be  sub- 
ject to  attacks,  both  dangerous  and  wasting  with 
so  susceptible  a  child. 

"  It  is  a  hard  case,"  he  could  not  help  saying  to 
Dora.  "  I  have  every  blessing  life  can  give,  save 
one.  And  I  am  powerless  ;  a  child's  unreasonable 
feelings  are  too  strong  for  me." 

His  clouded  brow  and  troubled  look  struck  Dora. 
He  too  was  unhappy,  and  his  sorrow  allowed  of  no 
remedy.  He  could  not  have  both  Mrs.  Logan  and 
his  child,  and  Eva  must  be  sacrificed. 

"  Poor  Eva !"  thought  Dora,  looking  down  at 
the  little  flushed  face  on  its  white  pillow. 

He  saw  the  kind  look,  but  did  not  read  its 
meaning. 

"  Dear  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  said,  anxiously,  "  it 
is  late ;  you  must  not  stay  sitting  up  with  Eva. 
Where  is  Fanny?" 

"  I  sent  her  away." 
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"But  you  may  want  assistance.  Better  have 
Miss  Moore." 

"  She  is  not  quite  well,  and  aunt  will  stay  up 
with  me." 

He  lopked,  and  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room  he 
saw  Mrs.  Luan  nodding  in  an  arm-chair.  Still 
he  was  not  satisfied. 

"  You  cannot  stay  up,"  he  said — "  it  really  will 
fatigue  you." 

"  I  think  Eva  will  soon  fall  asleep,"  quietly  re- 
plied Dora — "will  you  not,  Eva?" 

She  gently  touched  the  child's  hot  cheek  with 
her  hand,  and  at  once  Eva  seized  that  cool  hand, 
and  laying  her  head  upon  it,  looked  up  at  her 
young  governess  with  something  in  her  dark  eyes 
of  the  silent,  faithful  love  of  a  dog  for  its  master. 

"  She  is  falling  asleep,"  whispered  Dora.  "  Her 
eyelids  look  heavy." 

She  would  not  stir,  for  fear  of  rousing  the 
child,  but  sat  patiently  with  Eva's  cheek  resting 
on  the  hand  which  the  two  little  childish  hands 
also  fondly  clasped.  Mr.  Templemore  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  at  them  both  with  a 
sort  of  pain.  Why  did  not  his  child  love  the 
woman  he  was  going  to  marry  as  she  loved  her 
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governess?  Why  could  not  that  good-natured 
Florence,  whom  he  loved,  be  the  mother  of  his 
little  daughter  as  well  as  this  Dora  Courtenay, 
whom,  alas  !  he  did  not  love. 

"  You  have  bewitched  my  little  Eva,"  he  said 
to  Dora.  "  I  wonder  if  she  would  allow  you  to 
draw  away  your  hand  now  T 

Dora  made  the  attempt,  but  a  fond,  jealous 
murmur  from  the  child,  who  was  only  half  asleep, 
bade  her  desist.  Mr.  Templemore  smiled,  and 
stooping,  he  kissed  Eva.  If  he  had  not  feared 
offending  Dora,  he  would  not  have  minded  to  kiss 
as  well  the  pretty  hand  on  which  his  child's  head 
rested  so  trustingly.  But  he  had  a  warm,  gener- 
ous heart — too  generous  not  to  feel  grateful,  and 
too  warm  not  to  express  it. 

"  Dear  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
earnestly,  "  God  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness  to 
this  poor  motherless  little  girl,  who,  I  fear,  will 
never  have  any  mother  save  you.  Miss  Moore  loves 
her,  but  she  is  not  judicious." 

Dora  looked  at  him  silently. 

"Yes,"  she  thought,  "Florence  has  got  the 
father,  but  I  have  got  the  child." 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask,"  he  continued,  in  a 
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low  tone  ;  "  I  trust  nothing  will  happen  to-night, 
but  if  that  feverishness  should  come  on  again, 
pray  promise  me  that  you  will  call  me — I  shall  sit 
up  late  in  the  study." 

"  I  feel  sure  there  will  be  no  need  to  do  so," 
confidently  replied  Dora  ;  but  she  gave  him  the 
required  promise,  and  on  that  assurance  he  left 
her. 

Eva  was  very  fast  asleep  indeed  when  Dora 
drew  her  hand  away,  and  left  her.  She  went  up 
to  her  aunt,  gently  touched  her  shoulder,  and  as 
Mrs.  Luan  awoke  with  a  bewildered  stare,  Dora 
raised  her  finger  in  token  of  silence,  nodded  to- 
wards the  bed,  to  imply  that  all  was  well  there, 
then  pointed  to  the  door ;  but  Mrs.  Luan  had  been 
so  fast  asleep,  that  she  had  no  conception  of  her 
niece's  meaning,  and  it  required  a  whispered  ex- 
planation to  make  her  understand  at  last  that  Dora 
no  longer  needed  her  presence.  The  fact  at  length 
reached  her  mind  ;  she  rose,  and  walking  stealthily 
across  the  room,  left  it,  and  noiselessly  closed  the 
door  behind  hor. 

Dora  went  back  to  Eva's  little  cot,  and  bending 
over  it,  she  looked  long  at  Mr.  Templemore's 
child. 
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"  He  has  all  but  given  you  to  me,"  she  thought ; 
"  but  if  I  were  Florence  he  should  give  you  to 
none.  If  I  were  Florence  I  would  have  won  your 
heart  whether  you  liked  it  or  not,  and  made  you 
mine  before  I  became  his.  Oh  !  if  I  were  Flo- 
rence you  should  love  me  more  than  you  love  Mr. 
Templemore  himself,  and  he  should  never  be  able 
to  part  us  in  his  affection — to  say  '  I  give  this 
much  to  one,  and  that  much  to  the  other.' " 

Her  eyes  were  dim  with  useless  tears.  For  she 
was  not  Florence — that  happy,  careless  Florence, 
who  had  fallen  asleep  over  a  novel,  whilst  Paul's 
sister — Cousin  Dora,  the  governess — sat  up  with 
Mr.  Templemore's  child.  Yet  she,  too,  slept. 
The  gentle  comforter  came  to  her  in  the  deep 
chair  where  she  had  seated  herself  to  watch  Eva's 
slumbers ;  he  came  and  never  ceased  shaking  his 
dewy  poppies  over  these  two,  Dora  and  the  child, 
till  bright  dawn  had  left  the  sky,  and  a  sunbeam 
stole  in  upon  them  through  the  muslin  curtains  of 
the  window.  Dora  woke  first ;  but  scarcely  had 
she  really  awakened,  and  really  come  back  from 
the  torpor  of  sleep  to  the  quick  sense  of  life,  when 
she  met  the  look  of  Eva's  black  eyes.  She  nodded 
gaily  to  her. 
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"Well,  young  lady/'  she  said,  "how  are  you 
this  morning  1     Quite  well,  it  seems  to  me  !" 

"You  did  not  finish  that  story  about  the  prince 
and  the  giant,"  was  Eva's  answer.  "  I  want  to 
know  how  it  ended." 

"It  shall  end  as  you  please,  Eva,"  answered 
Dora,  with  an  easy  compliance  rare  in  authors ; 
"  the  giant  shall  kill  the  prince — no — well,  then, 
the  prince  shall  kill  the  giant." 

"  And  marry  the  princess,"  suggested  Eva. 

"  And  marry  the  princess,"  kindly  replied  Dora. 

"  And  so  you  did  really  sit  up  with  Eva,  after 
all,  Miss  Courtenay !"  reproachfully  said  Mr.  Tera- 
plemore's  voice. 

Dora  looked  round  and  saw  him  standing  be- 
hind her  chair,  and  behind  him  again  Mrs.  Luan 
in  her  night-cap. 

"  I  slept — I  did  not  watch,"  deprecatingly  re- 
plied Dora  ;  "  and  I  think  Eva  is  well,  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore." 

Yes.  He  went  and  sat  by  her ;  he  took  her 
hand,  he  looked,  he  questioned,  and  his  conclusion 
was  that  Eva  was  well  again.  This  had  been  but 
a  slight  attack. 

"  And  who  knows,"  he  added  hopefully — "  who 
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knows,  Miss  Courtenay,  but  it  may  be  the  last ! " 

He  looked  down  so  fondly  at  Eva,  it  was  so 
plain  that  no  lover's  happiness  would  fill  the  void 
left  by  her  absence,  that  for  his  sake  and  from  her 
heart  Dora  wished  it  might  be  as  he  hoped. 

"  But  when  that  day  comes,"  she  thought,  "you 
and  I  part,  Eva.  When  your  little  childish  love 
goes,  as  is  but  right  it  should  go,  to  your  father's 
wife,  you  shall  see  your  last  of  Cousin  Dora." 

As  if  answering  her  thought,  Mr.  Templemore 
said  gravely,  "  I  dare  not  expect  so  happy  a  re- 
sult just  yet,  and  I  think  that  in  the  meanwhile 
we  must  be  very  cautious.'* 

He  looked  at  Dora,  and  Dora  guessed  his  mean- 
ing. Eva  was  to  see  as  little  as  possible  of  Mrs. 
Logan.  She  nodded  assent,  and,  after  a  while, 
Mr.  Templemore  left  the  room. 

"  What  a  storm  there  was  last  night!"  said  Mrs. 
Luan,  taking  off  her  night-cap  and  flinging  it 
across  the  room. 

"A  storm  I"  exclaimed  Dora,  amazed. 

"  Yes,  how  it  rolled  and  rolled,  and  rattled  and 
rattled !"  said  Mrs.  Luan,  shaking  her  head  as  if  it 
still  ached  with  the  noise ;  "  there  never  was  such 
a  storm,  I  think." 
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"Aunt,  you  must  be  mistaken.  True,  I  slept, 
but  I  also  woke  now  and  then,  and  the  moon 
shone,  and  the  sky  had  not  a  cloud." 

"  Why,  I  came  and  looked  at  you  ;  I  was  here 
the  best  part  of  the  night,  and  I  tell  you  the  blue 
lightning  did  nothing  but  play  about  Eva  and  you. 
Of  course,  you  were  both  asleep." 

Dora  went  up  to  her. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  she  said  gravely,  "  you  must 
not  talk  so.  There  was  no  storm.  Put  on  your 
cap — it  was  all  a  dream  !" 

Mrs.  Luan  looked  at  her  sullenly,  but  she  did 
put  on  her  cap,  as  Dora  bade  her;  and,  after  a 
while,  she  said  sulkily, 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so — it  was  all  a  dream — all  a 
dream !"  and,  to  Dora's  relief,  she  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  Eva  in  Fanny's  care, 
Dora  went  to  her  mother's  room.  She  found  Mrs. 
Courtenay  up  and  dressed,  and  very  cross. 

"  There  never  was  such  an  old  fidget  as  your 
aunt,"  she  said — Mrs.  Luan  was  two  years  her 
junior — "  she  did  not  sleep  all  night,  1  suppose, 
and  she  would  not  let  me  sleep  either.  She  came 
in  and  out  of  my  room,  talking  of  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning  till  she  almost  drove  me  wild." 

0  2 
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Dora  was  much  concerned. 

"  I  wish  she  were  with  John,"  she  said — "in- 
deed, I  am  anxious  about  her ;  and  I  came  to  ask 
you,  mamma,  to  stay  with  her  as  much  as  you 
can,  and  cheer  her — also  you  could  notice  if  these 
strange  fancies  continue." 

"  My  dear  child,  your  aunt  had  strange  fancies 
before  you  were  born,  and  your  aunt  will  have 
strange  fancies  till  she  is  in  her  grave.  Her 
fancy  just  now  seems  to  run  on  thunder  and  light- 
ning, but  I  remember  how  it  was  cheese  for  seven 
months.  Everything,  she  declared,  tasted  of 
cheese,  or  was  cheese ;  when  that  passed  away  she 
raved  about  cats,  and  had  five  of  them  in  the 
house.  We  were  run  over  with  kittens  for  I 
don't  know  how  long.  They  were  very  pretty,  but 
great  thieves,  and  I  think  that  cured  your  aunt  of 
them.  However,  I  shall  try  and  cheer  her  a  bit, 
poor  thing !  I  fancy  she  is  vexed  at  Mr.  Temple- 
more's  marrying  that  little  flirt ;  and  it  is  provok- 
ing when  we  had  made  up  our  minds  that  it  should 
be  you,  you  know  !" 

"Mamma,  pray  do  not,"  entreated  Dora,  look- 
ing both  mortified  and  pained. 

"Very  well,"  resignedly  said  Mrs.  Courtenay ; 
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"of  course,  if  you  don't  like  it,  or  didn't  like  him, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  or  done ;  but,  as  I  said, 
I  shall  cheer  Mrs.  Luan." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  evidently  considered  the  task  of 
cheering  Mrs.  Luan  a  charitable  sort  of  bore,  but 
also  one  which  lay  within  her  power.  Howsoever 
right  the  former  conclusion  might  be,  the  latter 
one  rested  on  a  great  mistake.  Mrs.  Luan  did  not 
want  being  cheered,  for  the  more  Mrs.  Courtenay 
forced  her  company  upon  her,  the  more  she 
shunned  and  tacitl}'  declined  it.  In  vain  her  kind 
little  sister-in-law  followed  her  about,  "  cheering" 
her;  Mrs.  Luan  gave  her  a  wary  look  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  sullen  eye,  and  dropped  her  when 
!Mrs.  Courtenay  was  least  on  her  guard,  or  could 
not  follow  her.  This  she  did  several  times,  till 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  perceiving  her  object,  got  af- 
fronted,  and  gave  up  cheering  her  ungracious, 
thankless  relative. 

"  She  runs  away  from  me  as  fast  as  if  she  were 
a  spider,  and  I  the  housemaid  with  the  broom  !" 
indignantly  thought  Mrs.  Courtenay;  and  the  com- 
parison was  far  more  apt  than  she  imagined  it  to 
be.  Mrs.  Luan  was  no  longer  the  blue-bottle 
buzzing  in  Ikirs.  Logan's  heedless  ear.     They  had 
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changed  parts.  One  lady  was  the  fooh'sh  fly,  and 
the  other  the  cunning  spider  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
ensnared. 

There  is  a  terrible  power  in  "one  idea."  A 
power  which  is  often  the  stronger  that  it  is  em- 
bodied in  a  narrow  mind.  No  fancy,  no  imagina- 
tion, no  tenderness,  could  divert  Mrs.  Luan  from 
a  purpose  once  conceived ;  and  this  tenacity,  which 
is  always  dangerous,  was  the  more  formidable  in 
her,  that  no  strong  moral  law  controlled  it.  She 
had  but  a  weak  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  she 
had  done  nothing  to  make  that  weak  sense  stronger. 
The  evil  she  did  she  also  loved,  and  the  deeper  she 
sank  into  that  slough,  the  better  she  liked  it.  In 
her  was  fulfilled  the  terrible  progression  of  sin  ;  for 
however  deficient,  or  erratic,  or  unreasonable  was 
her  mind,  there  was  sin  in  her,  as  there  often  is 
even  in  the  insane — not,  indeed,  when  they  are 
actually  insane,  but  because  their  sin  has  helped 
their  insanity.  All  moral  evil  is  a  want  of  reason, 
since  there  can  be  no  evil  where  there  is  perfect 
reason ;  but  unless  that  want  be  total — and  it  is 
rarely  so — there  is  guilt.  So  says  the  law,  and 
with  it  the  common-sense  of  every  country.  Her 
will,  her  interest,  had   been  Mrs.  Luan's  rule  of 
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life,  and  she  now  reaped  the  fruit  of  this  selfish 
doctrine.  When  a  strong  and  criminal  temptation 
came  to  her,  she  could  not  resist  it,  or,  at  least, 
her  power  to  do  so  was  very  restricted.  She  was 
accustomed  to  be  reckless  in  small  things,  and  she 
knew  not  how  to  be  careful  or  timorous,  even 
though  the  stakes  were  heavy.  The  end  in  view 
was  all  she  saw,  or  cared  to  see — the  abyss  between 
her  and  that  end  she  both  ignored  and  contemned. 
It  was  nothing  to  her,  she  was  not  to  be  the  victim. 
In  that  dark  pit  she  would  throw  Mr.  Templemore, 
Florence,  Dora  even,  if  it  were  needed — and  Mrs. 
Luan  did  not  care,  provided  she  prevailed.  She 
did  not,  indeed,  put  the  matter  in  that  light,  there 
was  no  need  to  be  so  tragic  about  it ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Luan  had  no  imagination,  she  could  not  exaggerate 
to  herself  the  consequences  of  her  actions,  nor 
perhaps  conceive  them  in  all  their  bearings.  She 
saw  but  one  thing,  and  thought  but  of  one  thing : 
"Dora  shall  not  marry  John,"  and  its  corollary, 
"Mr.  Templemore  shall  marry  Dora  !" 

In  that  mood,  and  with  that  thought,  she  watched 
and  waited  for  Mrs.  Logan. 
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"VrO  inquiry  concerning  Eva  was  sent  in  by  Mrs. 
-^'  Logan  the  next  day.  Mrs.  Logan's  head 
ached,  and  she  lay  moaning  on  the  sofa,  and  for- 
got all  about  Eva.  Nay,  she  thought  herself  ill- 
used  because  Mr.  Templemore  did  not  come  to  ask 
what  ailed  her ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  length, 
she  burst  forth  into  reproachful  lamentations,  and 
was  silent  concerning  his  child. 

"  She  has  not  much  reason  to  love  her,"  thought 
Mr.  Templemore ;  but  he  thought,  too,  that  for 
his  sake,  at  least,  she  might  have  remembered  the 
little  sinner. 

"  You  might,  at  least,  have  sent  round  to  know 
how  I  was,  since  you  were  too  much  engaged  with 
Darius  to  come  !"  said  Mrs.  Logan,  very  tartly. 
"Fanny,  or  Miss  Courtenay — anyone  !" 

This  was  said  with  considerable  impertinence, 
and  Mr.  Templemore    coloured   deeply ;   but   he 
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looked  at  some  flowers  in  a  stand,  and  counted 
their  petals,  before  he  trusted  himself  to  say, 

*'  Florence,  that  is  not  right." 

Mrs.  Logan  was  reclining  on  the  sofa  in  her 
pretty  sitting-room  ;  but  though  the  shutters  were 
closed,  and  the  room  was  darkened,  Mr.  Temple- 
more  could  see  her  colour  rise  as  he  spoke  thus 
very  gravely. 

'^I  believe  you  have  a  great  regard  for  Miss 
Courtenay !"  she  exclaimed,  sitting  up,  and  for- 
getting her  headache. 

••'  Very  great,"  he  replied,  gravely. 

*'  i  believe  you  admire  her  as  well." 

''  Very  much." 

Mrs.  Logan's  dark  eyes  flashed. 

"  Mr.  Templemore,"  she  said,  ^'  do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  allow  that  f 

*'  And  pray  why  should  you  not  ?"  He  spoke 
"with  irritating  calmness.  ^'  I  thought,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  you  and  Miss  Courtenay  were  old 
friends." 

"  I  detest  her  I"  cried  Mrs.  Logan — ''  you  like 
her,  Eva  likes  her " 

"And  Fido  likes  her,"  he  suggested,  with  a 
smile. 
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"Who  would  not  admire  so  perfect  a  creature?" 
asked  Mrs.  Logan,  enraged  at  his  composure ; 
"  only,  if  your  feelings  are  so  strong  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Templemore,  why  don't  you  marry 
her  ?  Just  tell  me  that.  Why  don't  you  marry 
her?" 

He  rose  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Florence  !"  he  said — "  Florence  !"  He  was 
angry — deeply  angry  ;  and  this,  joined  to  a  quick 
sense  of  her  own  imprudence,  brought  Mrs.  Logan 
to  her  senses.  Not  knowincj  what  to  do,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  as  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
done  so,  she  was  at  once  forgiven.  "  But  never 
do  it  again,"  he  said,  wiping  her  tears  away — 
"  never  do  it,  my  dear  child." 

Mrs.  Logan  liked  being  called  "  my  dear  child," 
and  being  treated  like  a  silly  little  thing,  so  she 
smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  said, 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  like  Dora  very  well,  only 
she  is  awfully  clever.     She  overpowers  me." 

"  Not  with  speech,  surely  ?" 

"  Oh !  she  is  silent  with  me ;  but  she  talks  to 
you." 

Mr.  Templemore  bit  his  lip.  So  he  must  have 
a  jealous  Florence  as  well  as  a  jealous  Eva?     But 
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he  would  not  resent  this  speech,  and  prudently 
rose  to  go. 

"  You  are  in  a  mighty  hurry,"  Florence  said, 
ironically. 

"  I  received  a  telegram  from  my  solicitor  this 
morning,  and  I  must  answer  it  ;  but  I  shall  come 
again  after  dinner,  to  see  if  your  headache  is 
better." 

Again  Florence  was  pacified.  A  telegram  from 
Mr.  Templemore's  solicitor  could  only  refer  to 
marriage  settlements.  She  smiled  one  of  those 
sweet,  bright  smiles  which  none  who  saw  could 
help  loving,  and  sinking  back  on  the  sofa,  she 
said,  coaxingly, 

"  Mind  you  come  early." 

*' Yery  early,"  replied  Mr.  Templemore,  and  he 
too  smiled  ;  but  as  the  door  closed  upon  him,  and 
he  walked  through  the  little  garden  to  the  road, 
and  thence  on  to  Les  Eoches,  he  thought,  with 
some  bitterness  :  "  She  is  a  child,  and  she  has  a 
child's  want  of  reason,  as  well  as  a  child's  artless- 
ness,  so  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  that."  It 
was  easy  to  say  it — easier  than  to  act  upon  it. 
The  thoughts  that  came  to  Mr.  Templemore's 
mind  just  then,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  were 
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not    pleasant   visitors.     They   were    importunate, 
and  tlioiigh  he  bade  *thern  begone,  they  would  not 
be  denied.     "You  have   been   hasty,"   they  said, 
*'  and  now  it  is  too  late  to  repent,  and  you  feel  it. 
The  child  of  seven  may  outgrow  her  folly,  but  the 
child  of  twenty-seven  will  never  be  wiser  than  she 
is  to-day.     You  must  expect  no  ripening  of  rea- 
son, no  sweet   maturity  of   thought,  none   of  the 
wise  and  tender  graces  which  come  to  woman  in- 
stead of  beauty  and  its  bloom.     This,  indeed,  you 
have  in  its  fulness.     Then  remember  it,  and  since 
your  choice  is  both  deliberate  and  free,  be  content." 
Mr.  Templemore  had  too  much  of  that  philoso- 
phy which  is  the  gift  of  experience,  not  to  abide 
by  this  conclusion,  and  what  w^as  more,  not  to  be 
in  some  sort  satisfied  with  it.     We  say  in  some 
Sort,  because  he  had  already  passed  that  early  and 
fervent  stage  of  love  in  which  the  content  is  per- 
fect, and  the  fond   illusion   complete.     He  could 
not  help  it.     The  wakening  had  come  gently,  gra- 
dually, without  the  least  bitterness,  and,  what  was 
better  still,  without  removing  Florence  from  his 
heart.     She  was   not    the  divinity   she  had  been 
for  a  few  months,  but  she  was  a  beloved  woman, 
soon  to  be  a  wife,  and  whose  faults  and  imperfec- 
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tions  Mr.  Teraplemore  was  inclined  to  view  with  a 
tender  and  lenient  eye.  Happy  Florence,  if  she 
had  known  it.  Her  hold  was  strong  and  deep. 
Her  whims,  her  jealousy,  her  little  selfishness, 
even,  could  not  shake  it.  She  might  make  im- 
prudent suggestions,  and  waken  dangerous  com- 
parisons, with  perfect  impunity.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Templemore  both  liked  and  admired 
Dora ;  the  thought  that  this  girl,  and  not  Flo- 
rence, was  the  right  one,  could  not  come  to  his 
mind,  or  move  one  fibre  of  his  heart. 

Florence  had  a  glimpse  of  that  truth  when  Mr. 
Templemore  left  her,  but  it  was  a  glimpse,  and  no 
more,  and  it  soon  vanished  in  darkness.  Had  he 
really  received  a  telegram,  or  was  this  an  excuse 
to  leave  her  and  go  back  to  Dora,  and  talk  about 
cuneiform  inscriptions  with  her  ?  Then  why  had 
he  said  that  he  would  come  in  the  evening  ? 
Probably  to  keep  her  within,  and  prevent  her 
from  seeing  what  went  on  at  Les  Roches.  No 
sooner  had  this  fancy  taken  hold  of  Mrs.  Logan's 
mind,  than  her  headache  was  gone.  She  sat  up, 
found  out  that  she  was  quite  well,  ate  a  hasty 
dinner,  that  also  she  was  quite  equal  to,  and  went 
off  to  Les  Roches. 
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"The  family  had  not  done  dhiner,"  so  said 
Fanny,  who  came  out  bright  and  smiling  to  show 
Mrs.  Logan  in.  But  that  lady  would  not  be 
shown  in  ;  her  head  ached  again,  and  the  air  would 
do  her  good.  Where  was  Miss  Courtenay?  In 
the  school-room  ?  No,  Miss  Courtenay  and  Miss 
Eva  dined  with  Mr.  Templemore  and  Miss  Moore 
to-day. 

"  Because  I  was  not  here  !"  thought  Florence, 
turning  away  with  an  angry  blush.  She  felt 
peevish  and  fretful,  too,  because  Mr.  Templemore 
did  not  come  out  to  her  at  once  ;  and  she  walked 
up  and  down  the  garden,  thinking,  "  He  does  it  on 
purpose,"  or,  "  He  is  staying  to  talk  with  Dora ;" 
whilst  Mr.  Templemore,  who  was  ignorant  of  her 
presence,  was  on  his  way  to  her  house.  But  even 
if  she  had  known  this,  would  Florence  have  been 
satisfied?  She  was  in  the  mood  when  nothing 
pleases,  and  when  everything  irritates.  She 
walked,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  near  the  old  cha- 
teau ;  its  massive  w^alls  looked  both  cool  and  strong, 
and  its  long  black  shadow  stretched  over  the 
ground,  with  the  conical  roofs  of  its  turrets 
and  the  tall  chimney-stacks  of  its  high  roof  cut 
out  in  clear  black  lines,  that  faded  away  as  they 
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reached  the  green  ring  of  trees  that  enclosed  the 
flower-garden.  But  though  this  was  both  bright 
and  beautiful — though  the  flowers  in  the  parterres, 
stirred  by  a  pleasant  breeze,  danced  gaily  in  the 
light  of  the  declining  sun,  all  these  sweet  and  de- 
lightful details  of  cultivated  nature  were  thrown 
away  on  Mrs.  Logan.  She  looked  sulkily  around 
her,  and  walked  at  random,  like  a  foolish,  purpose- 
less little  fly,  whilst  the  spider  watched  her  oppor- 
tunity, and  spread  her  web  in  the  background. 

"  I  suppose  they  will  never  have  done  dinner  !" 
thought  Mrs.  Logan,  in  high  displeasure  at  the 
slowness  of  Mr.  Templemore  and  his  family.  "  It 
is  so  pleasant  to  talk  to  Dora  !'* 

In  this  mood  she  turned  back  to  the  house  ;  as 
she  approached  it  she  saw  Mrs.  Luan  sitting  on  a 
garden  chair. 

"So  dinner  is  over?"  said  Mrs.  Logan. 

"  No,  but  it  makes  my  head  ache.  They  talk 
so !" 

The  eyes  of  Florence  flashed. 

"  About  what  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh  !  Darius,  you  know." 

From  the  spot  where  she  stood  Florence  could 
see  into  Mr.  Templemore's  study.     His  table  was 
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covered  with  books.  She  looked  at  them  resentfully. 
Her  jealousy  was  roused,  and  it  applied  to  things 
as  w^ell  as  to  persons.  It  displeased  her  that  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  his  marriage,  and  on  a  day  when 
her  head  ached,  Mr.  Templemore  should  have  time 
for  Darius  and  cuneiform  inscriptions.  A  gener- 
ous woman,  however  much  she  may  be  her  hus- 
band's inferior,  cannot  feel  so.  She  may  pine  to 
be  like  him — she  can  never  long  to  bring  him 
down  to  her  own  level.  But  Mrs.  Logan  was  not 
a  generous  woman,  and  she  now  querulously  w^on- 
dered  at  Mr.  Templemore's  strange  tastes.  Was 
she  to  be  bored  with  books  and  Eastern  inscrip- 
tions after  her  marriage  ?  Mr.  Loo;an  had  been  a 
great  nuisance  with  boating,  and  a  new  fancy  of 
his — hurling ;  but  really  Mrs.  Logan  preferred 
either  taste  to  learning. 

"  I  shall  be  sick  of  my  life  with  Darius  !"  she 
thought  a  little  sullenly.  "  And  what  do  they  say 
about  Darius?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  slowly  replied  Mrs.  Luan. 
"  They  say  Darius,  but  do  they  mean  Darius,  you 
know  ?" 

Florence  stared,  then  turned  crimson.  Of 
course,  that  was  it!     Darius  and  cuneiform  in- 
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scriptions  were  the  cloak  these  two  used  to  con- 
verse freely  .  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  For 
jealousy,  not  the  fitful,  capricious  dawn,  but  the 
full  and  burning  reality  of  the  passion,  suddenly 
invaded  her  as  Mrs.  Luan  spoke,  and  with  it  came 
the  blindness,  the  want  of  reason,  and  yet  the  per- 
fidious subtlety  of  that  pitiless  feeling. 

"  So  they  talk  of  Darius !"  she  said  laughing. 
"  In  the  study,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  but  they  did  last  night,  you  know — when 
he  came  up  to  Eva's  room  after  you  were  gone." 

Mrs.  Logan  shook  from  head  to  foot  with  anger. 
She  had  a  violent  temper,  though  few  even  of 
those  who  knew  her  best  suspected  it,  so  well  was 
it  hidden  under  the  veil  of  frivolous  gaiety  and 
pretty  childish  ways — so  seldom  was  the  wicked 
spirit  roused  from  the  dark  corner  where  he  could 
lie  sleeping  for  weeks  and  months  undetected. 

"  And  they  were  alone  !"  she  at  length  gasped 
forth. 

"  Oh !  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Luan,  not  seeming  to 
perceive  her  emotion,  "  I  was  asleep  in  a  chair." 

Yes,  she  was  sleeping,  and  the  child  no  doubt 
slept  too — and  that  was  how  they  managed.  They 
made  opportunities  in  Eva's  room  upstairs,  in  the 
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schoolroom  below,  in  the  study,  in  the  garden — 
anywhere.  She  was  deceived,  betrayed,  and 
wronged  before  marriage  !  Perhaps  he  meant  to 
jilt  her  ;  perhaps,  if  he  had  no  such  intention,  to 
supplant  her  was  Dora's  aim ;  or  was  it  a  mere 
low,  vulgar  flirtation,  in  which  he  risked  his  truth 
to  her,  and  Dora  her  fair  name  ?  How  could  she 
know? — who  would  tell  her?  Not  Mrs.  Luan; 
Dora  was  her  niece.  No,  she  would  tell  nothing 
— and  yet  she  was  so  stupid !  Could  it  not  be  got 
out  of  her  ? 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  sleep !"  she  said  taunt- 
ingly ;  "  it  is  so  convenient  for  the  third  person  to 
sleep !" 

"  But  I  can  both  see  and  hear  when  I  am 
asleep,"  sharply  retorted  Mrs.  Luan — "  oh  !  so 
well !" 

"  Come,  come,"  replied  Mrs.  Logan,  with  gentle 
banter,  and  passing  her  arm  within  Mrs.  Luan's, 
she  led  her  away  from  the  house  as  she  spoke  ; 
"  you  can't  make  me  believe  that,  Mrs.  Luan — no, 
no.  I  am  not  brilliant,  but  you  can't  make  me 
believe  that.  You  could  not  repeat  a  word  they 
said." 

"  I  tell  you  I  can,"  persisted  Mrs.  Luan  ;  and 
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looking  triumphantly  at  Mrs.  Logan,  she  added  : 
"  He  told  Dora  she  was  to  be  a  mother  to  his  mo- 
theriess  little  girl." 

Deadly  paleness  overspread  Mrs.  Logan's  face, 
and  she  bit  her  lip  ;  but  Mrs.  Luan,  who  could 
see  and  hear  in  her  sleep,  did  not  seem  to  be  so 
quick  in  her  waking  hours,  for  she  stared  before 
her,  and  looking  profoundly  stupid,  was  aware  of 
nothing. 

"  Yes,"  bitterly  said  Florence,  "  she  is  to  be  the 
mother  of  his  child — to  live  here  like  a  queen  in 
Les  Koches  ;  and  as  Eva  falls  ill  when  she  sees 
me,  he  is  to  come  here  alone,  and  I  am  to  wait  in 
Deenah.  I  am  to  be  the  lady  in  pink,  w^ho  can 
be  broken  and  trod  on  with  impunity,  and  she  is 
to  be  the  precious  lady  in  blue,  who  is  to  be  kept 
in  a  cabinet,  and  whom  it  were  death  to  lose — I 
see — I  understand." 

These  bitter  and  stinging  remarks  ^Irs.  Luan 
heard  with  perfect  composure. 

"  What  a  beautiful  evening  I"  she  said. 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Luan,  you  are  not  going  to  es- 
cape me  thus  !"  cried  Florence,  in  a  rage  ;  but  her 
wrath  fell  down  in  a  moment  as  she  saw  the  cun- 
ning look  in  Mrs.  Luan's  eyes.     "  I  shall  never 
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find  out  anything  that  way,"  thought  Florence — 
"never."  So  she  laughed,  and  said,  merrily, 
"  That's  a  good  joke,  too,  to  want  me  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Templemore  cares  a  pin  for  Dora.  Why, 
don't  you  see  he  is  making  fun  of  her  ?" 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  Luan,  and  Mrs.  Luan  look- 
ed at  her.  Each  wanted  to  deceive  the  other, 
and  each,  to  her  own  woe,  succeeded. 

The  best  parts  in  the  drama  of  life  are  not  al- 
ways given  to  the  greatest  or  the  noblest  actors. 
The  mean,  the  frivolous  often  ascend  the  stage, 
and  fill  it  with  the  story  of  their  tragic  wrongs. 
A  heavy  woe  lay  before  Florence.  A  cruel  snare 
was  being  spread  for  her ;  she  was  but  a  weak, 
frivolous,  and  jealous  little  woman,  incapable  of  a 
great  or  a  heroic  feeling,  yet  she  was  to  suffer  as 
if  she  had  been  a  high-minded  heroine,  and  to  be 
sacrificed  as  ruthlessly  as  any  innocent  Iphigenia. 
But  the  Greek  princess  gave  herself  up  to  the 
knife,  and  never  thought  of  revenge ;  and  Mrs. 
Logan  was  bent  upon  it,  and  though  she  was  too 
shallow  not  to  fall  at  once  into  the  trap  laid  for 
her  by  her  enemy,  she  was  yet  cunning  enough  to 
hide  her  thirst  and  longing  for  vengeance.  Mrs. 
Luan,  indeed,  was  not  in  the  least  deceived  by 
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Mrs.  Logan's  affected  scepticism  ;  but  then,  being 
only  an  obstinate  and  relentless  woman,  and  by 
no  means  a  clever  or  a  shrewd  one,  she  could  not 
read  Mrs.  Logan's  heart ;  and  thus  each  fell  into 
the  toils  of  the  other — and  a  jealous  young  beauty, 
as  silly  as  she  was  pretty,  and  a  selfish,  narrow- 
minded  woman,  in  whom  the  long-nursed  love  of 
self  was  fast  turning  into  confirmed  insanity,  be- 
came the  arbiter  of  a  proud  and  innocent  girl's 
fate,  and  held  in  their  hands  the  weal  or  woe  of 
the  master  of  Les  Roches. 

"Why  do  you  let  him  treat  Dora  so  ?"  sulkily 
asked  Mrs.  Luan — "  why  don't  you  interfere  ?" 

Mrs.  Logan  laughed. 

"Dora  can  take  care  of  herself — besides,  he 
means  no  harm." 

"  Yes,  but  John  would  not  like  it — I  am  sure 
John  would  not  like  about  that  staircase  in  the 
school-room — I  don't." 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Logan  understood  it  all,  or 
thought  that  she  understood  it.  Mrs.  Luan  thus 
half  accused  her  niece  to  her  because  she  was 
jealous  of  Mr.  Templemore  for  John's  sake,  and, 
thanks  to  that  jealousy,  the  foolish  woman  could 
be  made  to  betray  everything. 
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"  What  staircase  ?"  she  carelessly  asked. 

"  Why,  you  see,  Eva  is  often  ill,  and  to  save 
time,  Mr.  Templemore  goes  up  the  staircase  in 
the  school-room,  or  Dora  comes  down  to  speak  to 
him.  It  is  such  a  round  the  other  way  ;  but  I  say 
John  would  not  like  it." 

Mrs.  Logan  looked  amazed,  then  contemptuous. 

"  Nonsense,"  she  said — "  you  dreamed  that.  I 
don't  believe  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  dreamed  it,  did  I  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Luan,  with  sudden  wrath,  and  shaking  her  head 
at  Florence.  "  Did  I  dream  that  you  jilted  Paul, 
eh  ?  I  suppose,  too,  you  will  tell  me  there  w^as 
no  thunder  last  night,  and  that  I  did  not  see  the 
blue  lightning  whilst  he  was  with  Dora  ?" 

Mrs.  Logan  stepped  back,  and  looked  so  startled 
that  Mrs.  Luan  grew  calm  at  once.  She  smoothed 
her  heavy  brow — she  smiled. 

"Why,  Florence,"  she  resumed,  "you  are  not 
frightened,  are  you  ?  But  just  see,  by-and-by,  if 
there  be  not  a  staircase  in  the  school-room." 

Florence  could  not  answer  at  once ;  her  throat 
felt  parched  and  dry.  The  staircase  w^as  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Templemore's  guilt — thus  he  could 
have  interviews  with  Dora  which  servants  could 
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not  know  of.  He  had  but  to  cross  the  hall  to 
go  from  his  study  to  the  school-room.  He  could 
watch  his  opportunities,  or  make  them  undetected  ; 
and  when  Dora  could  not  come  down  to  him,  he 
could  go  up  to  her  under  that  convenient  pretence 
of  Eva's  illness. 

"  So  that  is  it,"  she  thought ;  "  that  is  it — she 
wants  to  marry  John  some  day,  and  yet  to  flirt 
with  my  husband  in  the  meantime ;  but  I  shall  put 
a  stop  to  the  one,  and  let  her  manage  the  other — 
if  she  can  ! — if  she  can  !" 

Mrs.  Luan  was  looking  at  her  with  sullen  tri- 
umph ;  but  Florence  only  said,  with  feigned  in- 
difference : 

"  I  don't  care  about  that  staircase — he  never  goes 
up  it,  I  am  sure." 

"  Will  you  watch  to-night,  and  see  him  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Luan,  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Logan  dropped  her  a  mocking  curtsy. 

"  Thank  you — you  would  ga  and  tell  them,  and 
would  they  not  have  a  laugh  at  my  expense,  that's 
all !" 

"  I  should  not  tell — I  don't  want  to — I  only  want 
you  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  There's  no  harm,  but 
John  would  not  like  it." 
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<^  Then  let  John  prevent  it !" 

"You  will  not!" 

"  How  can  I  ?"  asked  Florence. 

"  Oh !  it  is  quite  easy,"  coolly  said  Mrs.  Luan — 
"  watch  him,  but  don't  show  yourself,  and  tell  him 
the  next  day  that  he  stays  too  much  with  Dora. 
He'll  say  ^no.'  Then  pretend  to  believe  him,  and 
make  him  promise  not  to  be  so  much  with  her, 
and  he'll  be  frightened,  and  think  you  know  some- 
thing, and  it  will  be  all  right,  you  know." 

"  But  how  can  I  come  and  watch  f '  asked  Mrs. 
Logan,  doubtfully. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  so  easy.  I'll  let  you  in  by  the  little 
garden-door,  and  we  can  see  them  in  the  school- 
room. I'll  go  home  with  you,  and  he  need  never 
know." 

"  Mrs.  Luan,  you  might  let  it  out ;  and  if  Mr. 
Templemore  thought  I  had  been  watching  him,  he 
would  never  forgive  me." 

She  looked  so  frightened  at  the  thought  of  dis- 
covery, that  Mrs.  Luan  had  something  to  do  not 
to  laugh  aloud  at  her  simplicity.  As  if  she  wanted 
her  plot  to  be  known.  Oh  !  dear,  oh !  dear,  to 
think  how  stupid  the  world  was;  and  they  all 
thought  her  stupid — that  w^as  the  best  of  it ! 
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"  Don't  be  afraid,  Flo  I"  she  said,  patronizingly ; 
"  he'll  not  know,  unless  you  tell  him." 

"  The  fool ! — the  idiot  I"  almost  angrily  thought 
Florence ;  "  does  she  think  I  am  afraid,  that  I. 
will  come  and  watch  and  hide,  and  all  for  John's 
sake.  No,  if  1  do  come,  and  if  it  be  so,  let  Mr. 
Templemore  and  Dora  quake,  and  let  John,  let 
any  man  marry  her  after  that  if  he  will,  or  if  he 
dare  I" 

"  Well,"  urged  Mrs.  Luan,  "  will  you  come  and 
see  r 

There  was  a  subtle  look  in  her  dark  eyes,  which 
might  have  warned  a  wise  woman ;  but  the  words 
"  come  and  see,"  lured  Florence  on.  "  To  come 
and  see,"  to  confound  Mr.  Templemore,  to  humble 
Dora,  and  send  her  forth  like  a  new  Agar,  and  to 
outwit  that  insolent  Mrs.  Luan,  who  only  thought 
of  her  stupid  John.  Yes,  all  these  were  tempta- 
tions which  she  knew  not  how  to  resist.  Yet  she 
seemed  to  hesitate,  and  it  was  with  reluctance,  with 
seeming  terror  that  she  said  : 

"  Mr.  Templemore  will  not  know,  will  he  ?" 

**  No— no,"  replied  Mrs.  Luan,  laughing ;  "  I'll 
never  tell  him— never,  never !  All  right,  he  shall 
not  scold  you." 
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"  Oh  !  dear,  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Logan,  with 
a  little  shudder,  and  as  if  she  stood  in  mortal  dread 
of  Mr.  Templemore's  scolding. 

But  that  fear,  if  she  felt  it,  she  hid  well.  The 
sunniest  of  smiles  beamed  on  her  pretty  face  when 
Mr.  Templemore  and  she  met  on  his  return  to  Les 
Roches.  Temper  and  jealousy  seemed  to  have 
left  her  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come.  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore was  grave,  indeed — perhaps  he  could  not 
forget  at  once — but  Florence  was  all  sweet,  inno- 
cent glee.  He  would  have  wished  her  to  go  in, 
maybe,  to  remonstrate,  but  Mrs.  Logan  said  the 
evening  was  lovely,  and  asked  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house.  She  felt  a  particular 
inclination  for  the  ground -floor  windows  of  Les 
Roches,  and  especially  for  that  of  the  school-room, 
where  Dora  sat  with  Eva. 

The  child  had  been  good  all  day,  and  Mr. 
Templemore  dreaded  to  be  so  near  her  with  Flo- 
rence. No  sooner,  indeed,  did  Eva  see  her  enemy, 
than,  giving  her  a  gloomy  look,  she  flung  herself 
on  Dora's  lap,  whilst  Fido  uttered  a  sharp  bark 
from  a  corner  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Logan  stood 
still,  and  looked  ironically  at  Mr.  Templemore, 
who   coloured  with   vexation ;  and  Dora,  uncon- 
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scious  of  their  thoughts,  looked  at  them  with  sorrow- 
ful resignation.  They  stood  before  her  in  the  red 
sunlight  arm-in-arm,  a  happy  couple,  gazing  at 
her  in  her  nether  gloom  from  the  bright  serene 
heights  to  which  love  had  borne  them. 

"And  thus  they  will  pass  through  life!"  she 
thought. 

"  I  suppose  I  act  like  red  on  Eva !"  said  Mrs. 
Logan,  moving  on.  "Very  flattering,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Templemore  ?" 

She  laughed,  and  looked  more  amused  than 
vexed;  but  her  quick  eyes  had  gone  over  the 
school -room,  and  seen  a  door  which  might  or  might 
not  lead  to  a  staircase.  "  I  must  find  it  out,"  she 
thought. 

There  are  days  and  hours  of  seeming  success, 
when  our  schemes  are  favoured  to  the  fulness  of 
our  conception.  True,  that  success  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  true  failure  were  the  real  blessing, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  till  it  is  too  late,  and  we 
have  paid  the  cost  of  our  triumph.  The  small 
ingenuity  which  consists  in  plotting  Mrs.  Logan 
had  as  well  as  !Mrs.  Luan.  She  now  exercised  it 
to  her  own  detriment.  Eva  was  playing  in  the 
school-room,   where   Dora  sat  watching  her,  and 
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answering  her  now  and  then  as  cheerfully  as  she 
could,  when  the  child's  flippant  speech  broke  on 
her  thoughts. 

"  Cousin  Dora,"  said  Eva,  "  I  am  going  to  give 
Minna  a  bath." 

"  Yery  well,  dear,  but  mind  she  does  not  take 
cold." 

"  Oh !  I  shall  shampoo  her,  you  know." 

Dora  did  not  answer,  and  Eva  became  very 
silent.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Logan  came  up  to  the 
window  and  looked  in.     Dora  was  alone. 

"  Eva,  come  here,"  she  said. 

Eva  did  not  answer.  Dora  looked  round — the 
child  was  gone. 

"Eva,"  she  called,  uneasily;  but  Eva  did  not 
reply. 

"  Surely  she  did  not  go  and  give  Minna  a  bath 
near  the  waterfall,"  said  Florence. 

Dora  started  up.  In  a  moment  she  was  out  of 
the  room.  She  did  not  run — she  flew.  Yet  she 
was  scarcely  out  of  breath  when  she  reached  the 
little  cascade.  The  greyness  of  evening  lingered 
around  the  spot,  and  the  little  pool  looked  both 
dark  and  deep.  Dora  knelt  down,  and  leaning 
both  her  hands  on  the  margin,  she  looked  in.     She 
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saw  the  pebbly  bed,  and  the  water  flowing  smoothly 
over  it;  and  as  she  saw  them,  she  heard  Eva's 
voice  talking  far  away  with  Miss  Moore.  With 
a  sigh  of  relief  she  walked  back  slowly. 

That  slowness  was  favourable  to  Mrs.  Logan. 
No  sooner  was  Dora  out  of  sight  than  she  entered 
the  school-room,  opened  the  door,  and  went  up  the 
staircase.  Eva's  room  was  the  first  she  saw.  She 
gave  it  a  rapid  glance,  then,  opening  another  door, 
she  stood  in  Fanny's  room.  This  was  not  what 
Mrs.  Logan  wanted.  Retracing  her  steps,  she 
crossed  Eva's  room  again,  and  this  time  entered 
Dora's. 

She  saw  it  well,  spite  the  twilight.  She  saw  it, 
but  was  blind,  and  did  not  read  its  meaning.  That 
rather  austere  room,  where  Dora  had  read,  and 
prayed,  and  conquered  her  full  heart — where  she 
had  dreamed  of  the  lost  past,  of  her  brother's  grave, 
whence  she  had  looked  at  the  fountain  in  the  court, 
and  prevailed  over  fond  rebellious  youth,  told  none 
of  its  secrets  to  Florence.  She  only  saw  that  it 
held  some  valuable  articles  of  furniture,  which  she 
had  secretly  appropriated,  and  which  Mr.  Temple - 
more,  unconscious  of  the  fact,  had  dedicated  to 
Dora's  use. 
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"He  knows  I  wanted  that  carved  prie-dieu,^* 
thought  Florence,  angrily,  *'  and  those  old  damask 
curtains,  and  he  gives  them  to  her — to  her !" 

How  could  she  doubt  his  guilt  after  that  ?  She 
did  not.  Burning  with  resentment,  she  went 
down  and  reached  the  garden  as  Mr.  Tempi  emore 
came  back  with  the  flowers  she  had  asked  him  for, 
and  Dora  approached  the  house  with  Eva.  On 
seeing  Mrs.  Logan,  the  child  clung  to  her  govern- 
ess, and  hid  her  face  in  her  garments. 

"  How  flattering !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Logan 
shortly. 

Mr.  Templemore  could  scarcely  repress  a  sigh. 
These  last  two  days  had  not  been  days  of  happi- 
ness for  him.  Eva  had  been  ill  and  naughty, 
Florence  irritable,  and  Dora  sad  and  grave.  What 
discord  had  thus  suddenly  entered  his  once  happy 
home ;  for  whilst  Florence  had  been  amiable  and 
sweet,  he  had  found  even  Eva's  naughtiness  en- 
durable— but  now  everything  was  a  trouble  and  a 
pain.  Perhaps  it  was  not  unnatural  that  when 
Mrs.  Logan  spoke  of  going,  because  she  was  sure 
a  storm  was  coming  on,  he  was  not  very  eager  to 
detain  her.  He  said,  indeed,  that  Les  Roches  was 
safe  since  it  possessed  a  lightning  conductor ;  but 
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when  Florence  professed  to  fear  lightning  conduc- 
tors, he  only  laughed,  and  did  not  argue  her  out  of 
her  fear.  It  had  formerly  pleased  Mrs.  Logan 
that  her  lover  should  laugh  at  any  foolish  speech 
she  uttered,  but  now  she  felt  affronted.  Besides, 
did  she  not  see  he  wanted  her  to  be  gone !  Of 
course  he  did,  to  go  up  that  staircase  to  Dora. 
But  she  would  humour  him,  she  would  ;  only  may 
be  he  might  repent  it.  He  saw  her  leave,  and  as 
they  parted  at  the  garden  gate  of  her  villa,  Mrs. 
Logan  said  tauntingly, 

"  Good  night.  Don't  sit  up  too  late  with  Dora." 
He  wanted  to  answer,  but  with  another  little 
taunting  laugh  she  was  gone.  He  heard  the  door 
of  the  villa  open  and  shut  again,  and  he  slammed 
the  garden  gate  and  walked  home,  boiling  with 
anger  and  vexation,  and  never  once  suspecting 
that  the  pretty  sinner  was  walking  leisurely  behind 
him  ;  but  whereas  he  entered  Les  Koches  by  the 
front  gate,  Mrs.  Logan  crept  round  to  a  low  side- 
door  in  the  wall,  where  she  was  to  find  Mrs.  Luan, 
according  to  their  agreement. 

Mrs.  Luan  had  lost  no  time.  She  had  laid  her 
plans  with  that  superfluous  cunning  which  is  one 
of  the  attributes  of  diseased  minds  ;  and  she  car- 
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ried  them  out  with  ingenuity  and  success.  When 
Florence  left  Les  Roches,  Mrs.  Luan  went  up  to 
Eva's  room.  She  found  Fanny  with  the  child, 
whom  she  was  going  to  undress. 

"  Eva,"  she  said,  "  shall  I  show  you  the  shell 
box  now  ? — I  am  going  to  put  it  up." 

"  Oh !  do,"  cried  Eva,  darting  away  from 
Fanny,  "  do  show  it  to  me,  Mrs.  Luan  !" 

This  shell  box  Eva  had  raved  about  for  days,  so 
wonderful  had  been  Mrs.  Luan's  description  of  it, 
and  so  persistently  had  it  been  denied  to  all  her 
longing  entreaties. 

"  Wait,  Fanny,  wait !"  she  cried ;  "  I  shall  be 
back  directly." 

And  Fanny  good-humouredly  complied,  and 
was  willing  to  wait  her  little  mistress's  pleasure. 
The  shell  box  stood  on  Mrs.  Luan's  table  near  a 
glass  full  of  a  clear  and  fragrant  liquid.  It  was  a 
lovely  box  in  Eva's  eyes.  For  it  had  a  rose  made 
of  pink-coloured  shells  on  its  lid,  and  white  flowers 
— strawberry  flowers,  on  its  side. 

"  Oh !  how  beautiful !"  cried  Eva.  "  Oh  !  what  a 
box!" 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Luan  believed  in 
the  box  too,  so  she  replied  grimly, 
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"It  is  a  box!  Worth  any  money  I"  so  saying,  she 
took  the  glass  and  sipped  some  of  its  contents. 
"  I  am  so  thirsty  !"  hinted  Eva. 
"You   can't  have  this,"     replied    Mrs.    Luan. 
"  They  are  my  drops — not  fit  for  little  girls." 

But  she  put  down  the  glass,  and  taking  up  the 
box,  muttered  something  about  putting  it  away  in 
the  next  room. 

Eva  remained  alone  with  Mrs.  Luan's  drops. 
No  more  than  her  great  mother  and  namesake  did 
she  know  how  to  resist  temptation.  She  looked 
round.  Mrs.  Luan  was  not  coming  back ;  she 
took  a  sip,  then  another,  then  she  almost  drained 
the  glass ;  and  having  done  this,  she  ran  back  to 
her  own  room  in  guilty  glee. 

"  I  have  done  it !"  she  said  to  Fanny — "  I  have 
done  it !" 

"  Done  w^hat  1"  naturally  inquired  Fanny.  But 
Eva  was  not  tempted  to  tell — she  heard  Miss 
Courtenay  in  her  room,  and  w^as  mute. 

Dora  sat  by  her  open  window  watching  for  the 
storm  which  Florence  had  foretold.  It  came  at 
last.  It  was  not  a  violent  one,  yet  occasionally  a 
flash  of  lightning  filled  the  court,  and  touched  the 
little  fountain  below  with  sudden  light ;  then  a  re- 
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mote  peal  followed,  and  a  low  rushing  shower  of 
rain. 

"  When  that  storm  is  over  there  will  be  calm- 
ness," thought  Dora.  "  I  wonder  why  it  is  not  so 
w^ith  us.  Why  we  are  ever  ready  for  turmoil  and 
torment !" 

She  had  not  time  to  pursue  these  thoughts ;  the 
door  of  her  room  opened,  and  Mrs.  Luan  came 
in. 

Dora  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise.  Her  aunt 
never  came  to  her  room.  What  had  brought  her 
this  evening  ? 

"I  feel  that  storm,"  said  Mrs.  Luan,  sitting 
down,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
some  time,  "  I  feel  it  in  my  head  so."  She  took 
off  her  cap  and  threw  it  on  Dora's  table  as  she 
spoke. 

"  It  makes  your  head  ache,  aunt  ?" 

"  No,  not  ache ;  but  it  puzzles  me  so." 

She  looked  rather  excited  and  bewildered. 

"  You  would  not  like  to  sleep,  aunt  f  said  Dora ; 
*'  maybe  it  would  calm  you." 

" Sleep !— why,  what  is  the  time?" 

A  clock  in  the  hall  below  answered  the  question 
by  striking  eleven. 
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"  Do  you  think  they  are  all  in  bed  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Luan. 

"  The  house  is  very  still,  aunt." 

"  Yes  ;  but  Mr.  Templemore  is  in  his  study." 

Dora  did  not  answer  this ;  ]Mr.  Templemore 
sat  up  late,  and  she  knew  it — but  what  about  it  ? 

"  I  am  sure  Eva  is  ill !"  suddenly  remarked  Mrs. 
Luan,  staring  at  her  niece. 

"  She  is  very  well,  aunt." 

"  And  1  am  sure  she  is  ill  with  that  storm — ill 
and  alone,  for  Fanny  is  below." 

A  vague  uneasiness  took  hold  of  Dora.  She 
rose,  she  crossed  her  room,  she  entered  Eva's, 
closely  followed  by  Mrs.  Luan.  They  found  the 
child  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  with  a  wild  stare. 

"Eva!  Eva!  what  ails  you?"  cried  Dora, 
alarmed. 

But  Eva  did  not  answer. 

"  Go  for  Mr.  Templemore,"  said  her  aunt ;  "  he 
is  in  his  study — go  down  the  staircase,  and  you 
will  get  to  the  study  at  once,  you  know." 

But  though  Dora  had  no  suspicion  of  the  trap 
laid  for  Mrs.  Logan,  and  in  which  she  too  was  to 
fall,  she  would  not  do  this.  To  go  thus  and  call 
Mr.  Templemore  with   alarm  in  her  looks,  seemed 
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to  her  like  striking  the  talisman  in  the  Arab  story — 
a  deed  to  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible. 

*'  But  the  child  is  ill — quite  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Luan, 
stamping  her  foot  angrily.     "  Go— go  at  once !" 

"  No,  aunt,"  replied  Dora,  firmly ;  "  there  is  no 
need  for  that.  I  can  see  this  is  nothing.  Eva 
was  frightened,  and  had  the  nightmare.  She  is 
well  now." 

^*  You  will  not  go  down  to  the  study  and  do  it  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Luan,  stamping  her  foot,  and  shaking 
her  head  at  her  niece.  "  You  had  better — mind, 
you  had  better,  Dora." 

^'  Aunt,  I  will  not." 

"  Then  I  will."  Mrs.  Luan  stepped  towards  the 
door  J  but  Dora  forestalled  her,  and  locking  the 
door,  took  out  the  key. 

Mrs.  Luan  looked  at  her  with  insane  fury  in  her 
eyes. 

*"  You'll  rue  that,  Dora,"  she  said ;  "  you'll  rue 
that!  I  wanted  to  be  the  making  of  you — but 
you'll  rue  that !" 

Dora  did  not  heed  the  threat  then;  but  how 
she  remembered  it  later. 

"  Aunt,"  she  said  soothingly,  "  what  ails  you  ? 
I  am  quite  willing  to  ring  for  Fanny." 
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"  Do  if  jou  dare  I"  angrily  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Luan.  Then  she  added  more  gently,  '^  What  is  it 
to  me  r 

"  Look !"  soothingly  said  Dora,  "  and  see  how 
well  Eva  seems  now." 

"  Why,  so  she  does !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Luan, 
converted  with  suspicious  facility;  "and  do  you 
know,  Dora,  I  think  I  shall  go  to  bed." 

"  Do,  aunt,  it  will  do  you  good  ;  and  Eva  is  fall- 
ing asleep." 

Mrs.  Luan  yawned,  and  looked  very  sleepy  as 
she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Eva  was  falling  asleep,  as  Dora  had  said.  She 
had  sunk  back  on  her  little  couch,  and  her  cheek 
lay  on  her  pillow ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  her 
breathing  came  regularly  through  her  parted  lips. 
"  I  suppose  it  was  the  storm  frightened  her," 
thought  Dora.  And  lest  Eva  should  waken  again, 
she  sat  down  by  her  and  watched  patiently,  listen- 
incr  to  the  low  rushinsj  of  the  rain.  And  as  she 
sat  thus,  Dora  was  startled  at  hearing  her  name 
uttered  by  Mr.  Temple more's  voice  in  the  room 
below.  She  rose,  she  opened  the  door,  and 
listened.  Yes,  it  was  he  who  was  talking  on  the 
staircase. 
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*^For  God's  sake!  what  is  it?"  he  exclaimed; 
"  Eva  is  ill  again  !" 

"No!  no  !"  eagerly  replied  Dora,  unlocking  the 
door,  and  going  down  to  meet  him ;  "  she  was  a 
little  feverish,  but  she  is  fast  asleep  now." 

The  colour  returned  to  Mr.  Templemore's  pale 
face,  and  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !''  he  said ;  "  Mrs.  Luan  fright- 
ened me." 

Dora  had  come  down  with  a  light  in  her  hand. 
She  still  held  it  as  she  stood  on  the  last  step  of 
the  staircase,  and  Mr.  Templemore  saw  the 
troubled,  startled  meaning  which  came  to  her  face 
as  he  spoke. 

"Did  you  not  send  her?"  he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  answered.  But  the  confusion  of  her 
denial  did  not  escape  him.  Without  saying  a 
word,  Mr.  Templemore  rang.  Dora  thought  it 
best  to  begin  an  explanation. 

"  I  believe — "  she  said — but  the  words  had 
scarcely  passed  her  lips  when  the  door  opened 
abruptly. 
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"  HHE'S  very  cunning,  is  Dora,"  thought  Mrs. 

^  Luan,  as  she  left  Eva's  room ;  ^'  but  I  am 
more  cunning  than  she  is,  you  know." 

And  with  a  low  laugh  of  triumph  at  her  own 
sagacity,  she  went  down  below  and  joined  Mrs. 
Logan.  That  lady  stood  alone,  and  in  the  dark, 
in  Dora's  sitting-room,  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
tokens  of  Mr.  Templemore's  guilt. 

"  Mrs.  Luan,"  she  angrily  whispered,  "  it  must 
be  all  your  invention.  I  have  been  here  this  hour, 
and  Mr.  Templemore  is  not  coming." 

"  But  he  will  come,  and  Dora  will  come  down 
to  him  when  Eva  is  asleep — and  I  say  John  would 
not  like  it." 

Repeated  assertion  is  like  the  drop  of  water 
whose  ceaseless  splash  wears  out  the  stone  beneath. 
Mrs.  Logan  was  convinced,  and  though  she  stayed 
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to  have  ampler  proof,  she  did  not  need  it.  Still, 
Mr.  Templemore  came  not. 

"  T  wonder  where  he  is  ?"  whispered  Mrs.  Luan. 
^'  Go  out  in  the  garden  and  see  if  there  be  a  light 
in  his  study." 

Mistrust,  feigned  or  real,  held  Mrs.  Logan  back. 

"  Mrs.  Luan,"  she  said  "  if  ever  Mr.  Temple- 
more  learns  through  you  that  I  was  here  to- 
night, ril — I'll  make  you  repent  it  as  long  as  I 
live!" 

And  she  did  not  stir. 

Mrs.  Luan  laughed  at  the  folly  of  the  woman 
who  thought  that  she  wanted  to  betray  her  to  Mr. 
Templemore. 

"  Then  Til  go  and  see,"  she  said,  carelessly,  and 
as  if  to  go  were  not  what  she  wanted. 

She  went,  and  did  not  come  back.  At  first 
Mrs.  Logan  waited  patiently,  then  she  got  irri- 
tated and  angry  ;  she  did  not  venture  to  cross  the 
school-room,  but  opening  the  French  window,  she 
entered  the  garden.  It  was  raining  fast,  but  Mrs. 
Logan  did  not  mind  the  rain.  She  looked  at  the 
window  of  Mr.  Templemore's  study.  A  calm, 
steady  light  w^as  burning  there,  and  show^ed  her  his 
bending  figure.     But  as  if  an  enchanter's  summons 
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had  suddenly  disturbed  him,  he  rose,  the  study 
grew  dark,  then  the  school-room  was  lit,  and  Flo- 
rence distinctly  saw  Mr.  Templemore  through  the 
muslin  curtains. 

"  He's  calling  Dora,"  said  Mrs.  Luan's  voice  in 
the  darkness.  "  Do  you  hear  him  ?  She'll  come ! 
— she'll  come !" 

And  even  as  she  spoke  Dora's  figure  was  seen 
by  these  two ;  she  had  heard,  and,  to  her  sorrow, 
obeyed  the  call. 

"  Is  it  not  glorious  !"  cried  Mrs.  Luan,  stamping 
in  her  glee,  "  to  be  thought  a  fool  and  an  idiot, 
and  to  play  them  off  so !  He's  clever,  and  so  is 
Dora,  and  yet  you  see  ! — you  see  !" 

Florence  did  not  answer — she  could  not — she  felt 
stupid  with  amazement  and  grief.  She  had  still 
doubted,  but  now  she  saw  it.  If  she  did  not  love 
Mr.  Templemore  with  romantic  affection,  if  Doctor 
Richard  would  have  left  her  cold  and  unmoved,  if 
she  required  Deenah,  and  Les  Roches,  and  money, 
and  its  luxuries,  to  give  warmth  to  her  love,  still 
that  love  existed — not  deep,  not  disinterested,  but 
real.  That  love,  such  as  it  was,  now  stung  her 
to  take  such  revenge  as  the  present  opportunity 
gave  her. 
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"  That  will  do/*  she  whispered,  "  let  us  go  now ; 
lead  the  way,  and  mind  you  never  tell  him." 

"No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Luan,  laughing.  "Never 
fear,  Flo,  I  shall  never  tell." 

She  led  the  way  as  Mrs.  Logan  bade  her,  and 
whilst  she  turned  into  the  garden  path,  Florence 
abruptly  entered  the  house,  and  opening  the  door 
of  the  school-room^  burst  in  upon  Dora  and  Mr. 
Templemore.  Her  clothes  were  dripping  with 
rain,  her  face  was  pale  as  death,  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  jealous  fury. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  with  a  short 
laugh.  "  I  am  very  rude,  I  know,  but  I  forgot 
something  here — a  handkerchief,  I  believe — and 
so  I  came  back  for  it.  So  sorry  to  interrupt  you, 
Mr.  Templemore — ^and  you,  too.  Miss  Oourtenay, 
but  I  could  not  help  it,  you  see." 

Amazement  kept  them  both  mute.  Her  unex- 
pected appearance,  her  looks,  her  tones,  were  both 
menacing  and  mysterious. 

"  Florence,  what  is  this  f '  at  length  asked  Mr. 
Templemore,  going  up  to  her. 

Mrs.  Logan  laughed  in  his  face. 

"  Sorry  to  interrupt  your  Ute-a-tete  with  Miss 
Courtenay/'    she   said;    "but   I  really  could  not 
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help  it,  Mr.  Templemore — besides,  it  was  raining 
outside,  you  know !" 

Mr.  Templemore  could  not  believe  his  ears  or 
his  eyes.  Was  this  the  gentle,  playful  Florence, 
this  pale  woman  whose  looks  of  jealous  fury  were 
bent  now  upon  him — now  upon  Dora?  His  kitten 
had  now  turned  into  a  fierce  young  tigress  ;  and 
even  in  the  confusion  and  dismay  of  the  moment, 
he  had  a  keen  sense  of  horror  and  disgust  as  he 
saw  the  ugly  transformation.  Even  then  that  ab- 
sence of  moral  beauty,  which  was  the  want  of  jMrs. 
Logan's  pretty  face,  though  habitual  good-humour 
concealed  it,  was  visible  to  him  ;  the  low  brow, 
though  so  fair,  the  sensual  mouth,  though  so 
lovely,  the  ungenerous  countenance  that  could 
look  so  sweet,  were  all  revealed  to  him  in  one  mo- 
ment, and  they  filled  him  with  mingled  anger  and 
grief.  There  was  resentment,  there  was  a  sort  of 
contempt,  there  was  ill-subdued  scorn  in  his  voice 
as  he  said, 

"  Florence,  this  is  too  much — this  is  too  much  !" 

"  So  I  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Logan,  nodding  at 
him — "  so  I  think,"  and  she  nodded  at  Dora. 

On  seeing  Florence  enter — on  hearing  her  first 
words,  Dora  had  felt  stunned,  but  now  indignation 
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roused  her.  She  went  up  to  Mrs.  Logan,  and  in 
a  low  even  voice  she  said, 

"Mr.  Templemore  came  here  to  see  his  sick 
child;  may  I  ask  what  you  conclude  thence f 

She  stood  before  Mrs.  Logan  pale  and  some- 
what imperious,  but  also  looking  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  anything  that  could  sully  her  honour, 
as  a  regal  lily  on  its  stem.  And  as  she  spoke  she 
laid  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Logan's  arm,  and  she  looked 
down  in  her  face  with  a  glance  so  proud  and  clear, 
that  if  Florence  had  not  been  very  blind  indeed, 
she  must  have  read  its  meaning — but  she  did  not. 

"  Conclude  !"  she  ejaculated ;  "  dear  me.  Miss 
Courtenay,  I  conclude  nothing ;  only  I  do  hope 
that  your  future  husband,  whoever  he  may  be, 
will  conclude  nothing  either  from  these  midnight 
meetings." 

On  hearing  this  insult  from  the  woman  who 
had  helped  to  send  her  brother  to  an  early  grave, 
Dora  drew  back  and  smiled  with  utter  scorn  ;  but 
the  smile  died  away  on  her  lips  as  the  door  opened, 
and  answering  Mr.  Templeraore's  ring,  Jacques 
and  Fanny  appeared  on  the  threshold.  For  on 
seeing  them  Mrs.  Logan  laughed  aloud  ;  now,  in- 
deed, she  held  her  revenge  ! 
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"  Good  night,  Mr.  Templemore,"  she  said  in 
French ;  "  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted  your  conver- 
sation with  Miss  Courtenay;  but  I  am  going  away, 
so  you  will  both  have  plenty  of  time." 

She  laughed  scornfully,  and  left  the  room  in  a 
glow  of  vindictive  triumph.  Jacques  and  Fanny 
had  both  heard  her ;  she  had  had  her  revenge. 
But  she  started  back  as  she  crossed  the  threshold, 
for  she  found  Mrs.  Luan,  who  had  evidently  been 
listening,  and  perhaps,  too,  waiting  for  her  outside 
the  room. 

"  I  promised  to  see  you  home,"  said  Mrs.  Luan 
grimly,  "  and  I'll  keep  my  word,  I  will — I  will — 
are  you  ready  f 

"  No  !"  sharply  replied  Mrs.  Logan  ;  and  going 
up  to  Miss  Moore,  who  was  coming  down  the 
staircase,  having  left  the  drawing-room  in  terror 
of  the  storm  which  was  then  rolling  above  Les 
Roches,  she  said  bitterly,  '^  I  have  news  for  you. 
Miss  Moore." 

Mrs.  Luan  saw  them  enter  the  dining-room  to- 
gether, and  stood  awhile  looking  after  them  ;  then 
with  as  black  a  face  as  she  had  ever  worn,  she 
entered  the  school  room.  Jacques  was  gone,  but 
Fanny   stood  by  Dora,  who  had  sat  down  on  a 
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chair  by  the  table,  pale  as  death,  and  leaning  her 
forehead  on  her  hand. 

"  Miss  Coartenay,"  said  Mr.  Templemore  in  a 
tone  of  much  emotion,  "  Mrs.  Logan  shall  apolo- 
gise and  retract.  You  shall  have  the  fullest  satis- 
faction !" 

But  Dora  did  not  answer,  or  seem  to  hear  him. 
She  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed,  her  lips  blanched. 

"  Disgraced !"  she  said  in  a  low  voice — "  insulted 
and  disgraced  I" 

"On  my  word,  on  my  honour,  you  shall  not 
suffer !"  he  insisted  with  some  energy.  "  There  is 
no  atonement  you  can  suggest  which  shall  not  be 
made  to  you  for  this  I" 

"Atonement!"  she  repeated;  "there  is  none. 
Oh  !  Mr.  Templemore,  your  coming  here  has  un- 
done me !" 

But  he  could  not  believe  it — he  would  not. 

"  Who  dare  suspect  you  f  he  asked,  reddening 
with  indignation  ;  "you! — you,  Miss  Courtenay! 
— it  is  impossible  !" 

She  did  not  answer — she  could  not  argue.  She 
was  stunned  with  a  blow  so  cruel  and  so  unex- 
pected. She  felt  faint,  giddy,  and  powerless — her 
head  sunk  on  her  bosom,  her  arms  fell  down  by 
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her  sides,  and  if  Mrs.  Luan  had  not  supported  her 
she  must  have  fallen. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it ! — I  cannot !"  she  said,  drear- 
ily.    "  Oh  !  my  God,  did  I  deserve  this  f 

Her  despair  touched  Mr.  Templeraore's  very 
heart.  Every  argument  he  could  think  of  he 
used — every  regret  he  could  utter  he  now  spoke. 
But  for  once  he  was  powerless.  Dora  did  not 
even  hear  him. 

"  ^liss  Courtenay,"  he  said  at  length,  with  some 
vehemence,  "  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Logan  must 
apologise.  She  has  not  left  the  house  yet ;  I  will 
see  her  at  once." 

"  Mrs.  Logan  is  gone,"  quickly  said  Mrs.  Luan, 
looking  rather  scared. 

"  Gone  in  this  storm  ? — she  who  is  so  mortally 
afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning  ?     Impossible  I" 

And  as  ]VIr.  Templemore  uttered  the  words,  he 
looked  up  sharply  at  Mrs.  Luan.  She  had  spoken 
with  a  ^avacity  which  had  surprised  him  ;  but  even 
as  he  looked,  the  startled  meaning  passed  from  her 
face ;  it  became,  as  ever,  dull,  cold,  and  vacant. 
"  I  suppose  all  this  has  excited  her,"  he  thought ; 
and  he  thought  no  more,  but  left  the  school-room 
at  once  in  search  of  ^Mrs.  Logan.     Mrs.  Luan  fol- 
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lowed  him  with  a  furtive  look,  then,  turning  al- 
most fiercely  on  Fanny,  she  said, 

"  What  do  you  stay  for  ?  Go  I  go  !" 
She  spoke  so  imperatively,  that  Fanny  obeyed 
the  mandate  at  once,  and  went  down  to  the  ser- 
vants' room  in  some  tremor,  informing  Jacques,  in 
her  broken  French,  that  Miss  Courtenay's  aunt 
was  in  a  dreadful  way  about  all  this. 

"  Well  she  may,"  sententiously  said  Jacques — 
*^  well  she  may.  Mademoiselle  Fanny." 

Mrs.  Luan,  indeed,  was  rather  stricken  at  the 
success  of  her  plan — perhaps  that  success  had  ex- 
ceeded her  expectations.  Dora  sat  as  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  had  left  her,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  trying  to  measure  the  abyss  into  which  she 
had  fallen.  But  her  eye  shrank  from  these  dark 
depths  of  shame  which  seemed  to  lie  before  her. 
If  she  could  have  seen  an  issue — a  road  to  salva- 
tion— but  none  appeared. 

Two  servants  had  heard  Mrs.  Logan's  insulting 
taunt.  Would  Mr.  Templemore  attempt  to  bribe 
them  into  silence  ? — could  he  do  it  ? — was  it  not 
too  late  by  this  ? — had  not  the  story  already  been 
told  in  the  kitchen  ?  and  thence  would  it  not 
spread  in  ever-widening  circles,  until  it  encom- 
passed her  like  a  sea  ?     He  had  promised  to  atone. 
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Bat  atonement  was  not  in  his  power.  He  was  as 
helpless  as  she  was  ;  like  her,  he  might  stand  and 
look  on  at  the  disastrous  effect  a  few  words  had 
wrought ;  but  the  sluices  had  been  opened,  and  by 
no  mortal  power  could  the  waters  be  called  back. 

"  Disgraced  !"  muttered  Dora,  removing  her 
hands  from  her  pale,  distracted  face — "  disgraced  ! 
and  for  ever.  Aunt,  aunt,  I  cannot  bear  it  I — I 
must  conquer  this  or  die  I" 

**  Dora,"  said  her  aunt,  clenching  her  hands, 
and  stamraerinor  from  the  aoitation  with  which  she 
spoke,  "  if  Mr.  Templemore  does  not  do  you  jus- 
tice— if  he  does  not  marry  you,  I — I  will  make 
him  repent  it." 

When  our  own  mood  is  overwroucrht  and  ex- 
cited,  we  wonder  at  nothing.  Dora  heard  her 
aunt,  and  understood  her,  but  she  neither  remon- 
strated with  nor  minded  the  threat.  It  sounded 
like  mere  angry  raving,  and  did  not  even  startle 
her.  Later,  when  the  secret  of  her  sad  story  was 
laid  bare  to  her,  she  remembered  the  words  but 
too  well.  The  only  thought  they  now  suggested 
was  the  desperate  one — "Justice! — how  can  he 
do  me  justice  ?  I  am  undone  for  ever,  and  he 
can  only  look  on  and  see  it." 

VOL.  II.  li 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

rpHE  sound  of  voices  guided  Mr.  Templemore  to 
-■-  the  dining-room,  and  told  him  he  should  find 
Florence  there.  But  though  he  came  to  work 
Dora's  justification,  he  also  came  in  an  angry  and 
indignant  mood.  He  still  felt  both  amazed  and 
exasperated  at  Mrs.  Logan's  insulting  intrusion. 
What  right  had  she  to  come  thus  upon  him  in  the 
most  private  hours  of  his  life,  and  put  evil  con- 
struction on  his  most  innocent  actions  ?  A  wife 
could  not  do  more,  and  many  a  wife  would  be  too 
proud  to  do  as  much.  But  when  he  opened  the 
dining-room  door — when  he  saw  Florence  thrown 
back  in  a  chair,  weeping  passionately,  and  Miss 
Moore  bending  pityingly  over  her,  his  dark  face 
relaxed  even  as  his  heart  relented.  She  was  un- 
just and  cruel,  she  was  silly  and  heartless,  but  she 
was  still  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  a  year, 
and  whom  he  was  to  marry  in  a  few  weeks.  On 
seeing  him,  she  started  up,  and  her  eyes  flashed. 
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"  Go  back  to  Miss  Courtenay  !"  she  said — "  go 
back  !" 

"  You  persist  in  that  insuU !"  he  exclaimed, 
angrily.  '^  Florence  !  Florence  !"  he  added,  more 
calmly,  "do  not ! — think  of  Miss  Courtenay's  posi- 
tion, and  do  not  I" 

"  You  think  of  her,  Mr.  Templemore — you 
think  of  her!" 

"  And  why  should  I  not  think  of  her  ?"  he 
asked,  with  much  indignation  ;  "  why  not,  Mrs. 
Logan  ?  If  you  disgrace  her,  do  you  suffer  for  it 
in  the  world's  esteem  ?  Why,  moreover,  should  I 
not  think  of  a  lady  who  is  under  my  roof  and 
under  ray  protection,  to  whom  I  have  confided  my 
only  child,  and  to  whose  care  of  her  I  am  so  deeply 
indebted  r 

"  Then,  Mr.  Templemore,  T  may  as  well  tell 
you,"  replied  Mrs.  Logan,  stung  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  of  Dora,  "  that  if  I  consent  to 
marry  you  after  what  has  passed,  you  must  give 
up  Miss  Courtenay." 

"  You  cannot  be  in  earnest." 

"  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  I  assure  you." 

She  spoke  with  a  pretty,  foolish  toss  of  her  little 
head,  which  allayed  Mr.  Templemore's  anger,  not 

R  2 
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because  he  felt  tempted  to  yield  to  her,  but  be- 
cause it  reminded  him  that  she  was  so  chiklish — 
namely,  so  silly." 

''  Florence,"  he  said  gravely,  "  you  thus  ask  me 
to  acknowledge  to  you  what  I  inust  ever  deny,  for 
it  is  not  true  ;  and  worse  still,  to  join  you  in 
giving  the  last  blow  to  Miss  Courtenay's  reputa- 
tion ;  whereas  it  is  you  who,  in  common  justice, 
must  retract  and  apologise ;  and  she  must  stay  in 
Les  Koches  as  Eva's  governess — she  must,  if  it 
were  only  for  her  justification." 

Mrs.  Logan  laughed  ironically. 

"  You  must  think  me  foolish  indeed,"  she  said, 
nodding  at  Mr.  Templemore,  "  if  you  think  I  will 
put  up  with  that.  No,  Mr.  Templemore,  Miss 
Courtenay  shall  leave  your  house  to-morrow — to- 
morrow, do  you  hear? — or  you  have  seen  your 
last  of  me  !" 

He  looked  at  her  incredulous,  amazed,  and  in- 
dignant. 

''How  basely  you  must  think  of  me  I  "  he  said, 
in  great  scorn  ;  "  why,  even  if  I  were  as  guilty  as 
you  think  me,  I  could  not  act  so  without  dishonour 
— I  could  not  turn  out  of  my  house  the  girl  whom 
I  had  disgraced,  without  adding  a  second  betrayal 
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to  tlie  first.  Innocent  or  guilty,  Miss  Courtenay 
shall  stay  in  Les  Roches  !'' 

"  Then  you  confess  it — you  prefer  her  to  me  I" 
cried  Florence — "  you  confess  it !" 

"  I  prefer  justice  and  liononr  to  you.  as  I  would 
prefer  them  to  my  own  life,"  he  vehemently  re- 
plied. "But,  Florence,"  he  added,  more  calmly, 
"let  us  drop  this.  Once  for  all,  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  feelincr  save  recrard  and 
friendship  for  Miss  Courtenay.  Once  for  all  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  a  proud  and 
reserved  girl,  incapable,  I  will  not  say  of  wrong, 
but  of  the  mingled  lightness  and  folly  you  so 
|];ratuitously  lay  to  her  door." 

^Irs.  Logan  was  staggered.  But  the  frivolous 
and  the  weak  are  incapable  of  greatness  under  any 
of  its  many  aspects.  Ask  them  not  for  strong 
love,  for  generous  construction,  or  pure,  simple 
faith.  In  vain  Florence  had  known  Dora  from 
her  youth,  and  Mr.  Templemore  for  the  last  year — 
her  standard  for  judging  them  was  herself,  and 
this  was  neither  ritrid  nor  loft  v.  If  she  had  been 
a  poor  girl,  she  could  have  flirted  with  a  rich  man 
in  the  hope  of  supplanting  another  woman,  and 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  her  vanity  ;  and  if  she 
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had  been  a  rich  woman,  she  would  no  more  have 
scrupled  sacrificing  a  poor  girl  to  her  amusement, 
than  Florence  Gale  had  scrupled  sacrificing  Dora 
Courtenay's  brother  to  her  interest.  Nobleness 
and  truth  were  not  in  her,  and  she  could  not  con- 
ceive them  in  others. 

''  What  brought  Miss  Courtenay  down  to  the 
school-room  ?  "  she  asked,  mistrustfully. 

"  I  called  her." 

"And  what  took  you  there,  Mr.  Templemorel" 

"  I  went,  thinking  Eva  was  ill,"  he  gravely  re- 
plied. 

"And  what  made  you  think  Eva  was  illf  she 
persisted.     "I  suppose  she  sent  for  youT' 

Mr.  Templemore's  dark  eyes  flashed. 

"  Mrs.- Logan,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  ask  how  and 
why  you  came  to  Les  Roches  this  evening.  I 
suppose  I  have  faithless  servants — spies  on  my 
privacy,  who  can  be  seduced  from  the  duty  they 
owe  me.  These  are  questions  I  scorn  to  put ;  but 
I  ask  this,  will  you  have  faith  in  me  ?" 

"  Not  if  Miss  Courtenay  stays,  Mr.  Templemore." 

He  looked  troubled  and  much  moved. 

"Florence,  I  never  knew  you  to  be  cruel  and 
relentless ;  you  are  a  woman,  have  some  feeling 
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for  another  woman — have  some  feeling  for  me, 
and  do  not  lay  upon  me  such  an  alternative." 

His  voice  was  tender  and  pleading,  but  Mrs. 
Logan  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  its  real 
meaning.  She  onh'  felt  that  Dora  was  in  her 
power  at  last,  and  she  would  show  no  mercy. 

"  Let  Miss  Courtenay  go,"  she  said.  "  I  ask  for 
no  more." 

"  Then  you  are  resolved." 

*'  Quite  resolved." 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  her  in  grave  and 
silent  displeasure  ;  when  he  spoke,  it  was  to  say : 

"  Be  it  so ;  but  remember,  it  is  your  doing,  not 
mine." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  quite  willing  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility," cavalierly  replied  Mrs.  Logan. 

"  Remember  that  if  we  now  part  for  ever,  it  is 
you  who  break  your  pledge  to  me,  not  1  who  vio- 
late my  promise  to  you." 

He  bowed  gravely,  then  left  the  room  without 
adding  another  word. 

Mrs.  Logan  remained  stunned  at  the  conse- 
quences of  her  own  act.  To  the  last  moment  she 
had  thought  that  Mr.  Templemore  was  yielding ; 
to  the  last  moment  she  had  felt  convinced  that  he 
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neither  dared  to  give  her  up,  nor  had  the  power 
to  do  so.  She  had  never  imagined  that  he  would 
thus  take  her  at  her  word. 

"Oh  !  Mrs.  Logan,  Mrs.  Logan !"  cried  Miss 
Moore,  with  uphfted  hands. 

"  Don't  you  think  he  will  come  back  ?  "  asked 
Florence,  looking  at  her  in  great  consterna- 
tion. 

"  No,"  replied  that  lady,  with  dismay  in  her  face, 
"  I  am  sure  he  will  not !" 

Mrs.  Logan  looked  piteous.  The  first  violence 
of  her  anger  was  spent,  and  a  sort  of  repentance 
was  entering  her  heart.  She  was  not  sorry  that 
she  had  insulted  Mr.  Templemore,  and  wronged 
Dora  ;  but  she  felt  deeply  sorry  at  having  injured 
Mrs.  Logan,  and  she  was  inclined  to  repair  what- 
ever damage  that  lady  might  have  sustained  in  her 
worldly  and  matrimonial  prospects. 

*'  What  am  I  to  do  f '  she  asked,  wringing  her 
hands.     "  Please  to  send  for  him,  Miss  Moore." 

Miss  Moore  rang  at  once.  Jacques  answered 
the  bell,  and  went  for  Mr.  Templemore ;  but  the 
owner  of  Les  Roches  was  not  to  be  found.  Flo- 
rence scarcely  waited  for  the  man  to  leave  the 
room,  in  order  to  exclaim  that  "  Mr.  Templemore 
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did  it  on  purpose,  and  that  she  was  perfectly 
miserable." 

Miss  Moore  attempted  to  put  in  a  word,  and  was 
at  once  silenced. 

"  What  takes  him  out  at  this  hour,  and  in  this 
weather  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Logan  angrily.  ^'  He  wants 
to  show  me  it  is  all  over.  Well,  let  him,  Miss 
Moore — let  him." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Logan,  it  is  not  all  over ;  but  I 
daresay  Mr.  Templemore  is  angry.  Only  depend 
upon  it  you  were  mistaken.  If  you  were  to  see 
Miss  Courtenay,"  she  added,  timidly,  "  you  might 
come  to  an  understanding  with  her." 

*'  And  beg  her  pardon  I "  replied  Mrs.  Logan, 
laughing  scornfully. 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Logan,"  urged  Miss  Moore, 
"  you  really  must  be  mistaken  in  all  this  ?" 

Mrs.  Logan  turned  upon  her. 

"  Had  you  ever  heard  that  he  went  up  that 
staircase  to  see  Eva?  Xever;  you  told  me  so. 
Then  don't  you  see  it  was  kept  a  mystery  on  pur- 
pose. If  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  why  did  not 
the  whole  world  know  about  it.  Miss  Moore — just 
tell  me  that  f 

She  spoke  so  angrily  that  !Miss  Moore  did  not 
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venture  to  answer.  Nevertheless,  some  impres- 
sion had  been  produced  on  Mrs.  Logan's  mind,  for 
she  stood  silent  and  sullen,  brooding  over  her 
case. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  spoken  opposite  the  servants," 
she  thought ;  "  that  is  why,  perhaps,  he  won't  give 
up  Dora.  She  would  never  have  committed  such 
a  false  step.  Not  she.  She  is  too  clever  and  too 
keen.  I  wonder  if  I  could  find  out  the  truth  from 
her.  Keen  though  she  is,  she  never  could  hide 
anything  from  me.  If  I  have  wronged  her,  I  can 
just  kiss  her,  and  say  something  about  Paul ;  and 
if  she  has  wronged  me  she  shall  quake  still  further 
for  her  fair  name,  and  feel  that  she  is  at  my  mercy, 
spite  all  her  cleverness  and  her  grand  ways." 

"  I  shall  go  and  speak  to  Miss  Courtenay,"  she 
said  shortly.  And  the  tone  in  which  she  ad- 
dressed Miss  Moore,  implied,  "  Stay  where  you 
are." 

Miss  Moore  meekly  submitted,  whilst  Mrs.  Lo- 
gan, wrapping  her  cloak  around  her,  and  looking 
as  defiant  as  an  injured  queen,  crossed  the  hall, 
and  entered  the  school-room,  where  Dora  now  sat 
alone  with  her  aunt.  But  her  whole  aspect  chang- 
ed as  she  closed  the  door,  and  Dora  looked   up 
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slowly.  Forestalling  attack,  Mrs.  Logan  burst 
into  tears.  They  came  at  her  command,  and  with- 
out hypocrisy  or  deceit,  she  wept  as  easily  as  chil- 
dren weep,  and  quite  as  sincerely. 

"  Oh  !  Dora — Dora,"  she  sobbed,  ^''  how  could 
you  do  it  ? — how  could  you  ?  I  have  been  engaged 
to  Mr.  Templemore  so  long — how  could  you  do 
it?" 

Dora  looked  at  her  very  coldly  ;  but  no  word  of 
justification  or  denial  passed  her  lips. 

"  I  know  1  am  hasty  and  foolish,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Logan,  "and  that  even  though  I  saw  you  both 
with  my  own  eyes  I  should  not  have  said  it ;  but, 
Dora,  say  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  and  I  will  be- 
lieve you — only  what  could  take  him  to  the  school- 
room at  that  hour  f 

Dora's  lip  curled  with  scorn,  but  she  was  silent. 

"  For  your  own  sake  you  ought  to  tell,"  said 
Mrs.  Logan  a  little  angrily  ;  "  how  do  you  expect 
me  to  justify  you,  and  say  it  was  all  a  mistake,  if 
I  know  nothing !" 

"  My  good  name  is  not  in  your  power,"  replied 
Dora  with  a  swelling  heart.  "  I  am  not  at  your 
mercy,  Mrs.  Logan  I" 

"  Then  it  is  true  I"  cried  Mrs.  Logan  with  un- 
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conquerable  jealousy ;  "  then  you  did  mean  to  flirt 
with  him,  and  perhaps  to  supplant  me  !" 

Dora  turned  red  and  pale. 

"  Mrs.  Logan,  may  I  ask  if  you  came  here  to 
say  this  ?"  she  said. 

"I  came  to  know  the  truth,  and  I  will  know  it!" 
desperately  cried  Mrs.  Logan.  '^Dora,  tell  me, 
you  must ;  I  must  know  how  far  matters  have 
gone  between  you  and  Mr.  Templemore.  Tell 
me — tell  me  !  You  are  to  marry  John,  I  know  ; 
tell  me  the  truth,  and  he  shall  never  know  anj'- 
thi ng — I'll  deny  all  to  him  ;  but  tell  me,  and  pro- 
mise not  to  see  Mr.  Templemore  any  more.  Oh  ! 
Dora,  I  am  wretched,  and  I  must  be  happy 
again !" 

"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us." 

A  sublime  precept,  but  hard — very  hard  to  put 
in  practice.  Dora  could  not  forgive  that  light, 
frivolous  creature,  who   went  throuo'h   life  takino; 

■  {Do 

all  its  sweetness,  and  leaving  all  its  bitterness  to 
others ;  wlio,  after  helping  to  break  her  brother  s 
heart,  after  doing  all  she  could  to  rob  her  of  fair 
name,  now  asked  her  victim  to  help  her  back  to 
happiness  I     And  what  was  Mrs.  Logan's  happi- 
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iiess  to  Dora  Courtenay  ?  Must  she  not  leave  Mr. 
Templemore's  house  a  penniless  and,  thougli  slie 
had  denied  it,  a  disgraced  girl  ?  And  it  was  the 
woman  who  had  done  this — Mr.  Templemore's 
future  wife — who  dared  to  plead  her  happiness  as 
an  argument  ! 

She  rose  and  looked  at  her  in  silent  indignation. 

"Tell  you!"  she  said  at  length— "tell  you 
what,  ^Irs.  Logan?  That  I  am  not  base — that  I 
am  not  shameless !  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  that  ? 
Have  you,  then,  forgotten  the  past?  Have  you 
forcjotten  Paul  Courtenav  ?  and  is  it  his  sister 
whom  of  all  women  you  dare  to  treat  thus  ?  If  to 
say  a  word  to  you  could  right  me  in  the  face  of 
all,  I  would  not  utter  that  word.  Go  to  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  and  put  what  questions  you  please.  He 
perhaps  owes  you  an  answer ;  I  do  not,  and  will 
give  you  none." 

"  Then  it  is  not  true  that  Eva  was  ill  ?  Per- 
haps you  were  ill,  Miss  Courtenay  I"  added  Mrs. 
Loo;an,  stuno^  at  Dora's  cold,  hauo;htv  face. 

0  7  3  7  O         „ 

"  Since  you  only  came  to  insult  me,  I  shall 
withdraw,"  quietly  said  Dora ;  and  she  left  the 
room  as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  Luan,  who  had  been   silent  till  then,  now 
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went  up  to  Mrs.  Logan,  and  taking  her  by  both 
wrists,  she  looked  at  her  with  sparkHng,  angry  eyes. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  opposite  the  servants  ? — 
how  dare  you  !"  she  asked,  and  opening  the  door, 
she  dragged  her  out  of  the  room  into  the  hall  with 
ruthless  force.  Florence,  paralysed  for  fear,  could 
neither  scream  nor  speak.  "  How  dare  you  speak 
opposite  the  servants'?"  asked  Mrs.  Luan. 

The  light  in  the  hall  shone  on  her  angry  face. 
Florence  shut  her  eyes  not  to  see  it. 

"  Let  me  go  !"  she  gasped  ;  "  you  hurt  me — let 
me  go !" 

"  Hurt  you  !"  said  Mrs.  Luan,  looking  much  in- 
censed ;  "  did  you  dare  to  say  that  I  hurt  you? — 
what  next,  eh  ?" 

Mrs.  Logan  opened  her  eyes,  then  shut  them 
again,  not  to  see  that  wrathful  countenance. 

"  Let  me  go !"  she  said — ^'  let  me  go  !" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  began  Mrs.  Luan,  tighten- 
ing her  hold  of  her  victim,  "I  know  what  you 
mean  ;  but  if  you  dare  to  say  it,  I'll  kill  you  !  I 
will — I  will !"  she  repeated. 

But  suddenly  her  hold  relaxed.  Mrs.  Logan 
looked  up;  she  was  free,  and  Mrs.  Luan  stood  two 
paces  from  her  humming  a  tune.      Miss  Moore's 
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appearance  at  the  end  of  the  hall  had  wrought  that 
marvel.     Mrs.  Logan  rushed  up  and  clung  to  her. 

"  Miss  ]Moore  !"  she  gasped,  "  the  storm  is  over ; 
and  Mrs.  Luan " 

"  Shall  I  go  home  with  yout"  kindly  asked  Mrs. 
Luan,  going  up  to  her ;  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
storm.     Let  me  go  with  you,  Mrs.  Logan." 

"  No,  no !"  replied  Florence  with  a  shudder  of 
fear ;  but  not  daring  to  continue  the  accusation 
she  had  begun,  she  resumed  hurriedly,  "  the  storm 
is  over,  and  I  really  wish  to  go ;  will  you  send 
Jacques — any  one  with  me,  Miss  Moore  ?" 

"  I  shall  go  and  call  him,"  said  Miss  Moore,  at- 
tempting to  move,  but  Florence  held  her  so  tightly 
that  she  could  not  stir.  Seeing  Miss  Moore's 
amazed  look,  and  Mrs.  Luan's  grim  smile  of 
triumph,  she  recovered  composure  enough  to  say  : 

^*  Yes,  pray  call  Jacques — and  let  me  go  with 
vou — I  cannot  bear  beincr  alone." 

"  I'll  stay  with  you,"  again  kindly  said  Mrs.  Luan. 

*^ Thank  you,"  replied  Florence.  "Here  is 
Jacques,  I  believe.  Good  night.  Miss  Moore — 
good  night." 

She  was  gone  in  a  moment.  Miss  Moore  looked 
at  Mrs.  Luan. 
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"  Mrs.  Luan,"  she  said,  "  can  you  make  out  all 
this  ?" 

Mrs.  Luan  looked  cunning,  and  tapped  her  fore- 
head my&teriously. 

"My  goodness !"  cried  Miss  Moore ;  "but  that 
is  impossible !" 

"Why  so?"  coolly  asked  Mrs.  Luan.  "It's  in 
the  family,  you  know.     Did  you  never  see  it  ?" 

"Never." 

"I  did — long  ago — oh!  so  long  ago!  I  knew 
her  when  she  was  a  child,  you  know." 

And  she  walked  away,  leaving  Miss  Moore  con- 
founded at  so  strange  an  allegation,  and  to  which, 
however,  the  violent  and  unreasonable  conduct  of 
Florence  gave  a  sort  of  likelihood.  Mrs.  Luan 
looked  very  calm  till  she  reached  her  room  ;  but 
when  she  was  in  it,  when  she  heard  the  iron  gates 
of  Les  Roches  close  on  Mrs.  Logan,  she  laughed 
exultingly.  How  well  she  had  done  it,  and  how 
that  poor,  foolish  gull  had  taken  it  all  in  ! 

"  She  will  not  come  back  to  Les  Roches," 
thought  Mrs.  Luan,  nodding  in  her  triumph,  "  not 
she  !  And  so  she  thought  I  was  mad  ! — and  Miss 
Moore  thinks  she  is  mad  !  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear ! 
to  think  these  women  should  be  so  foolish  !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MES.  COURTENAY  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
dining-room  the  next  morning,  with  a  pen- 
sive and  melancholy  look,  when  Dora  entered  it. 
No  one,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Courtenay  could  learn,  had 
taken  any  breakfast  that  morning.  She  could  not 
understand  it,  and  at  once  applied  to  her  daughter 
for  information. 

*•■■  What  is  the  matter,  Dora  ?"  she  asked.  "  Miss 
Moore  has  a  headache,  says  Fanny ;  Mr.  Temple- 
more  is  out,  says  Jacques ;  Mrs.  Luan  has  locked 
herself  in  her  room.  Xo  one  seems  to  want  to  eat 
to-day!" 

"  Have  you  had  any  breakfast,  mamma  ?"  asked 
Dora,  wistfully. 

'^  I  took  a  cup  of  tea ;  but  I  felt  so  lonely  that 
I  took  no  more." 

Dora  laid  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Courtenay's  shoul- 
der, and  looked  down  sadly  in  her  face. 

"  I  let  you  sleep  last  night,"   she  said,  "  but  I 
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must  tell  you  this  morning.  We  must  leave  Les 
Eoches.  I  have  already  seen  Madame  Bertrand, 
and  settled  everything  for  our  return  to  her ;  we 
go  to-day — nay,  at  once.  Mr.  Templemore  is  out, 
and  all  can  be  over  before  he  returns." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  stared  in  mute  amazement, 
whilst  calmly,  almost  coldly,  Dora  told  her  what 
had  happened.  At  first  Mrs.  Courtenay  seemed 
unable  to  understand  her  daughter ;  but  suddenly 
the  case,  in  all  its  bearings,  was  made  plain  to  her. 

"  Dora,"  she  exclaimed,  rising  and  looking  rigid, 
^'  did  you  say  she  insulted  you  opposite  the  ser- 
vants?" 

*'  Yes,  and  in  French,  lest  Jacques  should  not 
understand.  Oh !  pray  let  us  make  haste  and 
leave  this  house  ! — pray  do  !" 

But  so  prompt  a  resolve  was  not  in  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay's  power.  Leave  Les  Roches  and  its  com- 
forts !  Leave  the  happy,  easy  life,  for  the  old  life 
of  makeshifts  and  poverty,  and  leave  it  with  the 
additional  burden  of  disgrace !  It  was  too  hard  a 
fate  !     It  could  not  be ! 

"  But,  Dora,"  she  argued,  "  what  if  Mrs.  Logan 
saw  you  and  Mr.  Templemore  in  the  school-room  ? 
You  were  not  alone  with  him  f 
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"Yes,  I  was,"  replied  her  daughter.  "Aunt 
and  I  sat  up  with  Eva,  who  was  flushed  and  ex- 
cited. Aunt  went  for  Mr.  Templemore,  it  seems ; 
but  I  was  alone  when  he  came." 

"Then  it  is  all  wrong — all  wrong!"  moaned 
Mrs.  Courtenay ;  "  and  I  do  not  know  what  we 
shall  do,  Dora  !  I  thought  you  would  marr}^  him, 
and  now  it  ends  so  dreadfully — so  very  dreadfully!" 

Dora  stood  near  the  dining-room  window.  She 
leaned  her  throbbing  forehead  against  the  cold 
glass.  Marry  him  ! — 3'es,  long  ago  she  too  had 
indulged  in  the  folly  of  that  dream.  Marry  him  ! 
— and  she  must  leave  his  house  disgraced,  and  the 
woman  who  wrought  her  ruin  would  marry  him  in 
three  weeks.  Oh  !  it  was  very  hard,  and  how 
cruel  all  this  lingering  seemed  to  her  now  !  But 
it  did  not  last — it  could  not.  Mrs.  Courtenay  in- 
dulged in  a  few  more  moans  and  ejaculations ; 
then  anger  and  pride  suddenly  taking  the  place  of 
gi'ief,  she  informed  her  daughter  that  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore's  conduct  was  shameful — shameful ! — 
and  that  they  must  not  stay  another  minute  in  his 
house. 

"  I  am  only  sorry,"  continued  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
looking  dignified,  "  that  I  took  that  cup  of  tea. 
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If  I  had  known  what  I  know  now,  I  would  have 
died  first ;  and  as  we  cannot  possibly  stay  to  lun- 
cheon, I  shall  get  ready  at  once." 

Dora,  who  had  spent  part  of  the  night  in  pack- 
ing, went  up  and  helped  her  mother.  Everything 
was  soon  ready.  Mrs.  Luan  came  in  and  stared 
at  her  in  sullen  silence.  She  did  indeed  attempt 
to  remonstrate  once,  but  Dora,  rising  from  her 
stooping  posture,  looked  up  at  her,  and  seeing  that 
her  mother  was  not  in  the  room,  said,  gravely, 

"  Aunt,  who  did  this  ?" 

"You  are  a  fool  to  leave  the  house,"  sulkily 
answered  Mrs.  Luan  ;  but  she  said  no  more,  and 
after  a  while  walked  back  to  her  own  room. 

When  all  was  ready,  Dora  went  to  Eva's  room. 
The  child  was  still  fast  asleep.  She  bent  over 
her,  but  did  not  dare  to  kiss  her,  lest  she  should 
waken. 

"  Oh  !  Eva,  Eva,"  she  thought,  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears,  "  is  it  because  you  cost  me  so  dear 
that  it  seems  so  hard  to  leave  you  ?" 

"  Dora,"  said  her  mother's  voice  outside. 

"  I  am  going,"  and  she  went. 

When  events  have  reached  a  certain  crisis,  they 
speed   as  quickly  as   a   stone   rolling  down  hill. 
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Later  in  the  day,  when  she  thought  over  all  this, 
it  seemed  to  Dora  that  some  whirlwind  had  swept 
her  away  from  Mr.  Templemore's  house.  She 
could  scarcely  believe  everything  was  over  when 
she  entered  those  rooms  which  she  had  left  six 
months  before,  gay  and  hopeful.  She  heeded 
neither  her  mother's  laments,  nor  her  aunt's  angry 
ejaculations  at  the  course  events  had  taken  ;  she 
went  to  her  room,  and  sitting  down  there,  tried 
again  to  look  her  future  in  the  face.  Alas !  again 
she  found  that  she  could  not. 

There  is  something  intolerable  to  the  proud  in 
the  mere  thought  of  disgrace.  Life,  Dora  felt, 
was  a  burden  now,  and  death  would  be  a  sort  of 
relief.  She  had  that  comfort,  though  she  could 
not  feel  it  in  her  dark  hour,  that  death  would 
close  her  story,  and  end  it  in  forgetfulness.  But 
she  did  not  think  of  that.  I  wonder,  indeed,  if 
we  really  ever  appreciate  the  blessing  of  obscurity? 
I  wonder  if  we  realize  the  pangs  of  a  Mary  Stuart 
or  a  Marie  Antoinette  at  her  fatal  celebrity? 
That  black  shadow,  which  time  can  never  remove 
from  the  name  of  either,  and  of  which  both,  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  must  have  been  conscious,  surely 
added  bitterness  to  the  prison,  and  gave  a  keener 
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pang  to  the  scaffold.  Who  will  dare  to  swear 
that  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  was  stainless 
in  the  matter  of  the  necklace,  or  that  the  Scottish 
queen  did  not  betray  and  murder  her  husband  ? 
Historians  are  not  agreed  yet — what  can  the  vulgar 
do  ?  Who  shall  search  up  evidence  for  or  against 
either  lady,  weigh  it  carefully,  and  ascertain  the 
value  of  documents,  forged  or  real  ?  The  task 
would  take  a  life-time,  and  the  world  has  scarce 
an  hour  to  give.  The  present  and  the  future  are 
arrayed  against  the  past,  and  in  the  broad  noon- 
day of  one,  and  the  coming  dawn  of  the  other,  we 
forget  that  long  sad  night,  which  with  every  day 
grows  deeper  and  longer,  and  in  which  the  illus- 
trious dead  lie  sleeping.  Oh  !  if  we  could  hear  it 
through  the  tumult  of  past  generations,  surely  an 
appeal,  piteous  and  despairing,  is  crying  to  us  from 
the  Temple  or  Fotheringay  for  justice  and  belief. 
"  Have  faith  in  me,"  it  says ;  "  do  not  believe  that 
I  could  be  so  guilty.  Keckon  my  sorrows,  look  at 
their  tragic  close,  and  absolve  me !"  Alas !  we 
cannot.  We  are  perplexed,  like  Othello,  and  no 
Emilia  raises  her  indignant  voice  to  convince  us. 
We  go  on  speculating,  wondering,  doubting — now 
leaning  to  that  side,  now  to  this,  until  we  grow 
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weary,  and  turn  our  vexed  minds  to  more  conge- 
nial themes. 

As  we  deal  with  them,  and  others  like  them,  so 
the  world  deals  with  us  when  appearances  con- 
demn us,  and  this  a  bitter  intuition  told  Dora. 
Oh !  if  she  had  thought  that  the  world  would  be- 
lieve her  !  But  she  did  not.  She  had  not  made 
the  attempt,  and  she  already  shrank  from  it  dis- 
heartened. She  saw  not  one  remedy  to  her  evil. 
Her  condeuination  was  lifelong,  and  the  most  she 
could  hope  for  was  that,  once  life  was  over,  the 
world  might  forget  her.  Sad,  bitter  comfort  was 
this!  For,  after  all,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  royal 
ladies  we  have  just  mentioned  would  have  ex- 
changed their  dolorous  renown  for  a  cold  oblivion. 
They  might  have  thought  it  better  to  be  remem- 
bered, even  in  doubt  and  scorn,  than,  after  filling 
the  world  with  their  name  and  their  sorrows,  to  be 
utterly  forgotten. 

"  And  there  is  no  hope  for  me — none ! — none !" 
thought  Dora,  forgetting  that  in  the  most  despe- 
rate cases  there  is  always  hope.  "  Mrs.  Logan  will 
go  on  asserting  that  I  am  guilty,  and  no  one  will 
believe  Mr.  Templemore's  denial.  To  stay  in  his 
house  would  have  condemned  me,  and  to  leave  it 
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condemns  me — there  is  no  hope  !  At  every  turn 
of  my  life  that  slander  will  meet  me  !" 

Mr.  Templemore,  too,  was  hopeless,  for  he  felt 
powerless.  He  stayed  out  two  hours  and  more 
that  morning,  vainly  seeking  a  remedy  and  finding 
none — none,  at  least,  that  his  own  unaided  will 
could  compass.  To  Florence  he  would  appeal  no 
more.  His  resentment  against  her  was  too  strong 
and  too  deep.  He  was  wronged  in  his  love,  and 
wounded  in  his  pride  and  honour ;  he  closed  his 
heart  upon  her  in  anger,  and  resolved  to  abide  by 
the  sentence  she  had  passed  upon  him.  But  if 
Mrs.  Logan  would  not  retract,  would  Miss  Courte- 
nay  be  patient  ?  He  doubted  it,  and  that  he  must 
not  hope  for  it  he  learned  on  his  return.  He  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  gates  of  Les  Koches  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  Miss  Moore,  who  was  also  coming 
in. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  she  said,  eagerly — "  all  right, 
Mr.  Templemore." 

"All  right?"  he  repeated. 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  have  just  seen  Mrs.  Logan,  and 
on  learning  that  Miss  Courtenay  was  gone,  she  re- 
lented quite." 

Mr.  Templemore  stood  still,  and  looked  black 
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as  night.  "  Miss  Courtenay  is  gone  I"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  she  would  go  with  her  mother  and  aunt. 
I  did  all  I  could  to  keep  her,  of  course,  but  she 
would  go.  And  if  it  were  not  that  poor  Eva  is 
crying  her  eyes  out,  and  Fido  whining  so  dread- 
fully, I  should  say  it  is  all  for  the  best ;  for,  of 
course,  since  that  was  all  Mrs.  Logan  wanted " 

"  Mrs.  Logan  is  not  the  mistress  of  this  house 
yet,"  angrily  interrupted  Mr.  Templemore.  "  She 
may  haye  succeeded  in  driving  Miss  Courtenay  out 
of  it  by  the  grossest  insult  one  w^oman  can  inflict 
on  another,  but  there  her  triumph  ends,  Miss 
Moore !" 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  sorry — very  sorry,"  said  Miss 
Moore,  rather  crestfallen. 

"Is  she?  Then  let  her  prove  it.  Let  her 
apologise  and  retract — but  she  will  do  neither. 
When  she  came  to  this  house  last  night — and  what 
brought  her? — she  came  resolved  to  ruin  Miss 
Courtenay.  How  did  she  come  in  ? — who  let  her 
in  ?  Some  servant  whom  she  had  bribed.  Be  it 
so.     I  scorn  the  means  and  the  act  equally  !" 

"  I  tried  to  find  it  out,"  candidly  said  Miss 
Moore,  "  but  she  always  put  me  off.  She  seemed 
afraid  to  tell." 
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"  Not  afraid,  but  ashamed,"  replied  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  with  a  stern  smile  ;  "  and  so  she  well  might 
be.  That  act  alone  would  divide  us.  Did  Miss 
Courtenay  leave  no  message  for  me  ?" 

*'  There  is  a  letter  in  your  study.  But,  indeed, 
Mr.  Templemore,  poor  Mrs.  Logan  is  to  be  pitied. 
I  am  sure  she  is  heart-broken." 

Mr.  Templemore  was  silent  awhile.  Love  felt 
cold  and  dead ;  but  he  was  to  have  married  Flo- 
rence in  three  weeks,  and  he  could  not  forget  that. 
He  was  free  in  honour,  but  still  the  tie  which  had 
been  so  strong  the  day  before  was  not  quite  broken. 

"  I  shall  write  to  her,"  he  said  aloud. 

"  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  see  her,"  suggested 
Miss  Moore.  "You  know  how  impulsive  dear 
Florence  is.  Suppose  she  gets  angry  again — 
thinking  a  letter  too  cold — and  writes  a  hasty  re- 
ply, meaning  the  contrary  all  the  time.  Then  it 
would  be  all  wrong  again,  you  see." 

But  Mr.  Templemore  looked  as  if  he  could  bear 
the  fate  thus  held  forth  for  his  admonition. 

"  I  shall  write  to  her,"  he  said  again.  And  he 
went  to  his  study  at  once,  as  if  resolved  not  to 
argue  the  case  further. 

Dora's   letter  was   brief,  such  a  letter  as  Mr. 
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Templemore  expected.  He  read  it  twice  over, 
then  he  sat  down  and  wrote,  not  one  letter,  but 
two.  He  addressed  Dora  first.  She  had  asked 
of  him  to  make  no  attempt  to  see  her  ;  and  severe 
and  unjustifiable  though  he  considered  that  re- 
quest, he  remembered  that  she  had  been  cruelly 
wronged,  and  he  w^ould  not  violate  it.  But  every 
argument  he  could  think  of  to  make  her  alter  her 
resolve  he  used,  and  he  concluded  with  a  prayer. 

'*  Do  not  compel  me  to  feel,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
saddest  day  in  your  life  was  that  on  which  you  met 
Doctor  Richard  in  Monsieur  Merand's  shop  !" 

"  And  now,"  he  thought,  when  this  letter  lay 
closed  and  sealed  before  him,  "  I  must  write  to 
Florence." 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  task  was  not  an 
effort ;  silly  though  his  pretty  mistress  was,  he  had 
once  found  it  delightful  to  lay  the  fairest  flowers 
of  his  fancy  at  her  little  feet.  But  now  that 
time  was  over,  and  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart 
Mr.  Templemore  felt  it  would  never  return.  No, 
never  again  would  she  be  dear  as  she  had  been. 
Pity  and  pride,  not  love,  made  him  relent  towards 
her.  No  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  bound  so 
closely  should  tax  him  with  obstinate  and  ungener- 
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ous  resentment ;  bnt  forgiveness  is  not  affection, 
and  there  was  secret  bitterness  'in  Mr.  Temple- 
more's  heart  as,  taking  up  the  pen  he  had  laid 
down  on  finishing  his  letter  to  Dora,  he  addressed 
Mrs.  Logan.  He  wrote  no  reproaches,  on  his 
wrongs  he  w^as  silent ;  but  he  spoke  of  Dora's, 
calmly,  dispassionately,  and  like  one  convinced  of 
Mrs.  Logan's  regret  for  what  had  passed,  and  of 
her  wish  to  repair  the  evil  she  had  wrought.  He 
did  not  ask  her  to  do  this,  he  left  her  free  ;  but  he 
implied  very  plainly — that  on  these  terms  alone  was 
perfect  reconciliation  possible. 

When  this  task  was  accomplished — and  how 
bitter  and  painful  it  had  been,  Mrs.  Logan  never 
knew — Mr.  Templemore,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  went 
to  seek  Eva  in  the  school-room.  He  found  the 
child  half  ill  with  a  grief  he  could  not  remove. 
He  could  take  her  on  his  knee,  caress  her,  and 
wipe  away  her  tears,  but  he  could  not  promise  that 
Dora  should  return.  His  fate  was  not  in  his  own 
hands.  A  child's  perverse  jealousy,  a  silly  woman's 
folly,  had  laid  his  life  waste  for  the  time  being; 
ruined  every  hope,  every  plan,  and  left  nothing 
but  sorrow  behind  them.  But,  alas  !  for  Mrs.  Lo- 
gan, he  felt  very  lenient  towards  the  culprit  who 
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sat  on  his  knee,  clasped  in  his  embrace,  with  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  very  severe  towards  the 
other  sinner,  who  now  read  his  letter  with  a  flushed 
face  and  a  quivering  lip. 

He  felt  severe,  perhaps,  because  in  that  room  he 
could  not  help  thinking  so  much  of  Dora.  Her 
vacant  chair,  her  books,  the  handkerchief  she  was 
embroidering,  and  which  she  had  forgotten  on  the 
table,  were  mute  appeals  that  roused  Mr.  Temple- 
more's  indignation  anew.  He  remembered  this 
bright  girl  at  the  Musee ;  he  remembered  her  look- 
ing as  radiant  and  as  joyous  as  sunshine  in  her  poor 
home ;  and  thinking  of  the  pale  face  he  had  seen 
last  night,  of  the  tears  he  could  imagine,  of  the  hu- 
miliation and  shame  that  were  her  lot  now,  and  of 
his  powerlessness  to  do  her  justice,  he  could  scarce- 
ly restrain  his  mingled  grief  and  anger. 

"  And  when  will  Cousin  Dora  come  back  ?" 
plaintively  asked  Eva. 

"  Heaven  knows,  not  I,"  he  bitterly  answerec^. 
"  I  have  done  my  best,  Eva,  and  man  can  do  no 
more." 

How  that  best  fared,  Mr.  Templemore  learned 
the  same  evening,  when  the  post  brought  him  two 
letters. 
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He  was  sitting  with  Eva  in  the  school -room, 
hearing  her  through  her  French  lesson  when  they 
came. 

*'  Put  them  there,"  said  Mr.  Templemore  to 
Jacques. 

They  were  laid  on  the  table  before  him,  these 
two  letters  in  delicate  female  hands,  which  held 
his  fate  in  their  satin  folds.  He  looked  at  them  a 
little  moodily  as  the  child  read  on,  about  Eucharis 
and  Telemachus,  and  the  grief  of  Calypso  at  the 
flight  of  Ulysses. 

"  What  has  placed  me  at  the  mercy  of  these  two 
women  V  he  thought,  with  a  sort  of  angry  wonder. 
"  Why  should  the  folly  of  the  one  and  the  pride  of 
the  other  make  a  slave  of  me?" 

"  Did  I  not  read  well  ?"  asked  Eva,  shutting  the 
book,  and  looking  robbed  of  her  meed  of  praise, 
"  Cousin  Dora  says  I  read  very  well." 

"  So  you  do — go  and  play  with  Fanny  now." 

Eva  went,  and  whilst  she  and  Fanny  played  at 
hide-and-seek  in  front  of  the  school-room,  Mr. 
Templemore  took  up  Mrs.  Logan's  letter  and  broke 
the  seal.  It  was  the  shortest  epistle  he  had  ever 
received  from  that  lady,  for  it  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  direction  on  the  envelope  in  which  she 
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returned  his  own  letter  unanswered.  Mr.  Temple- 
more  coloured  deeply,  then  turned  rather  pale  ; 
but  he  lit  a  match  and  burned  both  letter  and  en- 
velope at  once  on  the  hearth.  He  looked  at  the 
shrivelled  scroll  in  mingled  scorn  and  wonder. 
"  And  so  that  is  the  end,"  he  thought ;  "  that  is 
the  end!  If  I  would  only  let  her  ruin  Miss 
Courten  ay  utterly,  she  would  forgive  my  supposed 
infidelity  ;  but  I  would  not,  and  she  finds  it  easier  to 
give  me  up  than  to  renounce  her  vengeance.  The 
burden  of  love  in  that  scale  was  so  light,  that  it 
will  not  stand  a  feather's  weight  in  the  other.  Be 
it  so,  and  let  J^Irs.  Logan  abide  by  the  fate  she  has 
chosen."  He  felt  so  calm,  that  he  could  not  help 
wondering  at  himself ;  but  it  was  so.  He  could 
think  of  this  final  parting  between  himself  and 
Florence  as  if  they  had  been  two  strangers,  and 
look  on  it  as  impartially.  Yet,  cold  though  he 
was,  something  he  felt,  for  he  long  forgot  Dora's 
letter.  His  look  falling  on  it  by  chance,  suddenly 
reminded  him  of  its  existence.  It  was  a  plain  and 
brief  denial.  It  was  free  from  complaint  of 
wrong,  it  spoke  no  reproach,  but  it  uttered  a  cold 
and  Inexorable  "No"  to  all  Mr.  Templemore's 
offers  and  entreaties. 
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"  A  proud  woman ! — a  very  proud  woman  !" 
thought  Mr.  Templemore;  '^but  she  too  must 
abide  by  the  fate  she  has  chosen." 

When  Eva,  tired  with  play,  and  still  doleful  at 
Cousin  Dora's  loss,  came  in  to  her  father,  she 
found  another  letter  shrivelling  up  into  black  ashes 
on  the  hearth. 

"When  is  Cousin  Dora  coming  back?"  she 
asked,  plaintively. 

Before  Mr.  Templemore  could  answer,  a  little 
tremulous  whine  from  the  garden  proclaimed  that 
Fido  joined  in  the  question. 

"  You  must  both  do  without  Cousin  Dora,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Templemore,  almost  impatiently,  and 
taking  his  hat  he  walked  out.  It  was  almost 
night,  and  Mr.  Templemore  went  down  the  road 
to  Eouen,  with  slow  and  irresolute  steps.  He 
looked  at  Mrs.  Logan's  villa  as  he  passed  by  it ; 
the  shutters  were  shut — Mrs.  Logan  was  gone. 
That  chapter  in  his  life  was  ended.  "Be  it  so," 
he  thought  defiantly ;  "  it  is  her  doing — not  mine." 
And  he  went  on.  He  entered  the  city,  he  went  to 
Monsieur  Merand's  shop,  and  bought  an  old  enamel 
from  the  dealer,  but  with  so  stern  and  forbidding 
a  look  did  he  drive  his  bargain,  that  it  was  only 
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when  he  was  leaving,  Monsieur  Merand  took  heart 
to  say, 

"  Why,  Doctor  Kichard,  you  look  as  bad  as  the 
young  lady  I" 

Mr.  Templemore,  who  already  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  shop,  turned  round  angrily,  and 
sharply  said, 

"  What  young  lady,  Monsieur  Merand  ?" 

"  Oh !  the  one  who  used  to  draw,  you  know. 
I  saw  her  stealing  out  of  Xotre  Dame  this  evening, 
and  looking  as  white  as  a  ghost." 

Mr.  Templemore  did  not  answer,  but  walked 
away.  The  man  could  mean  nothing,  for  he  could 
know  nothing;  but  why  was  he  to  be  thus  perse- 
cuted with  Dora's  name  ?  He  did  not  return  to 
Les  Roches  at  once.  He  went  to  his  old  house 
and  put  away  his  purchases.  It  was  dark  night 
now ;  and  looking  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  he  saw  a  light  burning  in  Madame  Ber- 
trand's  first-floor  windows ;  but  one,  that  of  Dora's 
room,  remained  dark.  It  was  open,  and  he  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  pale  figure  within,  sitting  in  a 
bending  and  motionless  attitude.  He  watched  her 
for  an  hour  and  more — she  never  stirred ;  and 
when  Mr.  Templemore    at   length    turned  away, 
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grief,  pity,  and  indignation  filled  his  heart.  But 
he  was  powerless,  and  he  knew  it. 

'^  I  can  do  nothing — nothing,"  he  said  to  him- 
self again  and  again. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Templemore,  Mrs.  Logan  is  gone  !*' 
exclaimed  Miss  Moore,  in  a  voice  full  of  woe  as 
he  entered  Les  Roches.  "  But  she  is  not  far — she 
is  to  sleep  at  Dieppe  to-night." 

Mr.  Templemore's  only  answer  to  this  speech 
was  :  "  How  is  Eva  ?" 

"  Asleep,  I  believe." 

He  went  up  to  Eva's  room.  A  night-lamp 
burned  on  the  table ;  its  light  fell  on  Eva's  little 
cot.  Mr.  Templemore  sat  down  and  looked  at  the 
child.  She  had  cried  herself  to  sleep,  and  her 
cheek  was  still  wet  with  tears. 

"It  would  be  better  for  Eva  if  I  had  never 
brought  Miss  Courtenay  here,"  thought  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore, rather  sadly  ;  "  she  will  get  over  this  sor- 
row, of  course,  but  she  must  suffer  first,  and  suffer 
keenly." 

He  felt  much  troubled.  The  child's  grief 
pained  him ;  and  the  sad,  motionless  figure  he  had 
seen  in  Dora's  room  pained  him  still  more  deeply. 
How  different  from  that  stricken  one  was  the  Dora 
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whom  he  remembered  sitting  in  that  now  vacant 
chair  before  him,  with  the  blue  ribbon  tyincr  her 
bright  hair,  and  the  h'ght  shining  on  her  young 
face  as  she  told  Eva  little  fairy-tales  !  Her  look, 
her  smile,  the  very  turn  of  her  neck,  the  very 
sound  of  her  voice,  came  back  to  him  with  strange 
vividness.  He  would  rather  have  forgotten  them, 
for  they  were  painful,  and  he  still  felt  :  '^  I  can  do 
nothing ;"  but  Dora's  image  returned  again  and 
again,  and  would  not  be  denied.  It  returned  ra- 
diant, happy,  and  young,  with  no  trace  of  pain  or 
trouble  on  its  brow,  filling  that  dull,  gloomy  room 
with  its  brightness,  and  smiling  down  so  tenderly 
on  the  sleeping  child,  that  the  very  heart  of  Mr. 
Templemore  thrilled  within  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

rpiIERE  is  no  consolation  for  some  sorrows. 
"■-  Neither  Mrs.  Courtenay  nor  Mrs.  Luan  at- 
tempted to  comfort  Dora.  She  did  not  complain 
— not  a  word  of  murmur  passed  her  lips.  She 
moved  about  the  house,  pale  as  death,  indeed,  but 
bearing  her  fate  in  mute  resignation,  or  what 
seemed  as  such.  Of  the  future,  of  her  plans,  if 
she  had  any,  she  did  not  speak.  She  sat  a  good 
deal  in  her  room,  sewing  assiduously.  Unless 
early  in  the  morning,  she  could  not  summon  heart 
to  go  out.  She  had  no  need  to  visit  the  Picture 
Gallery  now.  Besides,  her  story  must  be  known 
in  Rouen  by  this — the  story  of  the  girl  whom  Mr. 
Templemore's  future  wife  had  upbraided  with 
folly  and  shame.  She  was  sitting  in  her  room  by 
the  open  window,  within  the  shadow  of  the  muslin 
curtain,  as  this  thought  came.  Her  story  ! — there 
had  been  a  time  when  she  had  none  ;  and  now  her 
name  could  be  in  every  mouth,  and  be  there  with 
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pity  or  with  scorn.  ^Madame  Bertrand  would 
have  to  fight  her  battles,  and  justify  her  with  her 
shrill  tongue — how  abhorrent  the  thought  was  ! — 
or  shrinkingly  excuse  her  on  the  score  of  inexperi- 
ence. 

Dora's  needle  flagged  as  she  thought  of  this. 
She  looked  at  the  old  grey  church,  at  the  lilies 
once  more  in  bloom,  at  the  broken  image  of  the 
Bishop,  at  the  lame  teacher's  window,  at  the  quiet 
street  below,  and  she  remembered  how  she  had 
felt  when  she  had  seen  these  first.  Surely  our 
life  is  like  a  wide  land,  with  streams,  and  rivers, 
and  seas,  that  divide  it  in  separate  and  distinct 
portions.  Surely  joy  or  grief  is  there,  as  plea- 
sant or  troubled  waters  that  flow  in  different 
channels.  Surely  our  happy  days  have  nothing  in 
common  with  our  days  of  tribulation  or  sorrow  ? 
Dora  felt  as  if  she  could  have  borne  anvthincr 
better  than  this  trouble.  Death — lost  love  had 
not  the  same  pangs  as  this  bitter  humiliation. 
Death  is  the  human  lot,  and  lost  love  a  frecjuent 
calamity  ;  but  women  who  know  themselves  stain- 
less do  not  expect  shame,  and  cannot  well  accept 
it.  In  vain  Dora  thought,  "  I  suppose  plenty 
have  been  slandered  besides  me ;  it  is  a  cross  which 
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I  must  bear."  She  was  a  rebel  in  her  heart,  and 
could  not,  or,  rather,  would  not  endure  it.  Into- 
lerable seemed  her  fate — intolerable  and  unjust. 
She  forbade  her  thoughts  to  question  Providence  ; 
but  what  thought  does  not,  the  heart  will  often 
do.  Tliis  was  not  her  only  sorrow.  Her  keenest 
pang  sprang,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  she 
might  and  should  have  foreseen  this.  She  should 
never  have  gone  to  Mr.  Templemore's  house. 
Her  very  love  for  him  should  have  kept  her  away. 
Trouble  was  sure  to  spring  from  it.  Fair  though 
its  opening  looked,  that  episode  of  her  life  could 
not  end  otherwise  than  in  darkness.  There  is  a 
beautiful  picture  by  one  of  the  old  masters  which 
shows  us  the  child  Jesus  calmly  sleeping  on  his 
cross.  There  is  no  grief,  no  care  in  that  childish 
face,  divine  even  in  its  repose.  The  cross  is 
small,  like  the  tender  naked  limbs  which  rest 
upon  it.  But  it  will  grow  to  man's  length,  and 
we,  who  know  the  later  story,  the  via  doloi^osa 
which  ended  on  Calvary  to  purchase  our  redemp- 
tion— we  cannot  gaze  on  that  childish  cross  with- 
out sorrow. 

Thus,  though  we  know  it  not,  is  many  a  human 
life,  of  which  we  only  see  the  beginning,  and  can- 
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not  divine  the  close.  The  cross  is  there — the 
cross  which  will  grow  with  the  growth  of  that  life, 
and  from  which  it  can  nev^er  more  be  divided  ;  the 
cross  which  it  must  bear  up  some  spiritual  Golgo- 
tha, and  to  which  it  is  nailed  at  last,  sometimes  in 
sliame,  or  in  what  the  world  deems  such — ever  in 
grief.  But  what  we  who  look  on  cannot  always 
see  is  often  known  to  the  sufferer ;  early  pangs 
reveal  the  future  agony.  To  feel  love  for  one 
who  does  not  return  our  affection,  and  yet  seek 
that  being's  dear  society,  is  to  court  our  own  de- 
struction. Virtue,  peace,  or  fair  name  Is  im- 
perilled, and  one  must  certainly  perish.  This 
Dora  know,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  own  wroncr- 
doing  stung  her. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  gazed  very  wistfully  at  her 
daughter  whenever  she  joined  them  ;  but  Dora's 
countenance,  once  so  expressive,  was  now  silent. 
She  would  not  complain,  and  she  forbade  her  looks 
all  language.  Mrs.  Courtenay  could  scarcely  re- 
press her  tears,  and  Mrs.  Luan  was  more  sullen 
than  ever;  but  Dora's  face  gave  no  sign.  She 
was  cold  and  impassive,  as  if  all  sensibility  had 
left  her. 

Thus  she  was  the  first  day,  and  on  the  morrow. 
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and  on  the  next  day  again.  Thus  she  was  for  a 
week,  save  that  her  pale  face  got  paler  and  more 
rigid — that  her  eyes  sank,  and  that  her  whole  as- 
pect gave  terrible  indication  of  the  cruel  strife 
within.  If  she  had  complained  it  would  have 
been  better;  if  she  had  murmured  and  repined 
from  morning  till  night,  it  would  have  been  best 
of  all.  But  not  once,  from  the  moment  she  left 
Les  Roches,  did  her  lips  part  to  utter  so  much  as 
"  My  lot  is  hard."  Perhaps  she  was  silent  because 
her  full  heart  would  have  made  her  say  too  much  ; 
perhaps  if  she  had  spoken  she  could  not  have  hid- 
den the  passion  which  was  at  the  root  of  all  her 
woe :  better,  then,  be  mute  than  display  to  any 
eye  the  weakness  and  the  folly  which  had  brought 
down  all  this. 

She  sat  thus  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day 
with  her  mother  and  her  aunt,  when  all  three 
started  as  a  man's  step  came  up  the  staircase. 
Mrs.  Oourtenay  and  her  sister-in-law  exchanged 
looks,  but  ere  they  had  well  recovered,  Dora  had 
risen  and  entered  her  room.  Its  door  was  closing 
as  Mr.  Templemore  opened  the  other  door  and 
entered  the  room  where  Mrs.  Courtenay  and  Mrs. 
Luan  sat  alone. 
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"  She  heard  me,  and  left  for  that  reason,"  he 
tliought,  casting  a  quick  look  round  the  room. 

"  Pray  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Templemore,"  said  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  looking  a  little  flurried. 

"  Why  did  Miss  Courtenay  go  ?"  he  asked. 

"She  has  a  bad  headache,"  began  Mrs. Courtenay. 

"  She  has  not  I"  bluntly  interrupted  Mrs.  Luan  ; 
"  but  she  would  not  see  Mr.  Templemore." 

'*'  And  why  would  she  not  see  me,  Mrs.  Luan  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Templemore,"  here  remarked 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  "  my  daughter  has  been  cruelly 
used,  and  I  think  you  know  it." 

"  Heaven  knows  how  keenly  I  feel  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Templemore.  "  But,  Mrs.  Courtenay,  I  wish 
you  could  induce  your  daughter  to  hear  me — just 
for  a  few  moments." 

"  I  shall  tr}^,"  said  Mrs.  Luan,  and  she  went  in 
to  Dora.  Mr.  Templemore  waited  in  silence  for 
her  reappearance  ;  but  when  the  door,  which  had 
closed  behind  her,  opened  again,  and  she  came 
forth  alone,  it  needed  not  her  clouded  face  to  tell 
him  that  Dora  had  refused  to  see  him. 

"She  says  she  cannot,"  sullenly  said  Mrs. 
Luan,  sitting  down  once  more,  and  evidently  both 
dissatisfied  and  disappointed. 
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^'No,  of  course  she  cannot,"  querulously  re- 
marked Mrs.  Courtenay  ;  ''  and  so,  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  please  to  come  no  more.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  be  so  inhospitable,  after  all  your  kindness,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  come  after  what  has 
passed." 

"  But  I  must  see  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  insisted. 
"  I  know  this  intrusion  may  seem  cruel,  but  I  have 
good  reason  for  it — indeed  I  have.  And  you 
must  prevail  with  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Courtenay 
— you  really  must!" 

His  tone  and  his  looks  were  very  urgent.  Mrs. 
Courtenay  could  not  resist  him. 

"  I — I  shall  try,'^  she  stammered  ;  and  rising,  she 
went  to  Dora's  room. 

She  found  her  daughter  looking  at  the  door 
with  a  troubled,  breathless  look,  as  if  her  fate  lay 
behind  those  old  oaken  panels. 

^'I  will  not  see  him,"  she  whispered,  and  she 
shook  from  head  to  foot  as  she  said  it ;  "I  will  not 
hear  explanation  or  apologies.  Tell  him  he  has 
not  wronged  me,  and  that  I  have  nothing  to  for- 
give; but  I  will  not  see  him — never — never!" 

"  Dora,  he  looks  quite  ill.  He  has  been  ill,  I 
am  sure ;  he  only  wants  to  see  you  five  minutes — 
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only  five  minutes.  Since  he  has  not  wronged  you, 
how  can  you  refuse  it  f 

"  I  will  not  see  him/'  said  Dora,  as  if  she  were 
repeatincr  a  lesson  learned  by  rote ;  "  never — 
never !" 

Mrs.  Courtenay  begged  in  vain.  Dora  clasped 
her  hands  and  piteously  said,  "  I  cannot  I — I  can- 
not!" 

With  that  answer  her  mother  came  back. 

Mr.  Templemore's  cheeks  flushed  as  he  heard 
Mrs.  Courtenay  deliver  her  daughter's  message. 

'^  I  would  willingly  force  myself  on  no  one,  least 
of  all  on  a  lady,"  he  said,  after  a  while,  "  but  this 
is  no  common  case — and  I  cannot  write.  I  must 
see  Miss  Courtenay  once,  and  once  she  must  hear 
me.  I  have  nothing  to  explain,  and  no  forgive- 
ness to  ask ;  but  I  have  that  to  say  to  which  she 
ought  not  in  justice  to  refuse  to  listen.  I  trust  I 
shall  find  her  more  lenient  another  time." 

"  But  excuse  me,  Mr.  Templemore,"  said  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  a  little  crossly,  "  ought  you  come  here 
at  all." 

Mr.  Temjjlemore  looked  at  the  two  women  very 
earnestly.  '*  Will  you  keep  my  secret?"  he  asked, 
in  a  subdued  tone. 
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They  both  replied,  after  a  pause,  that  they 
would. 

"  Well,  then,  I  mean  to  ask  Miss  Courtenay 
to  become  my  wife  ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  her  myself 
— not  through  another,  nor  even  by  writing." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  burst  into  tears,  and  uttered  a 
fervent  "  God  bless  you  !" 

Mrs.  Luan's  whole  face  kindled,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

"  Will  you  prevail  on  Miss  Courtenay  to  grant 
me  an  interview,  Mrs.  Courtenay?" 

"  I  shall  try,  Mr.  Templemore — I  shall  try." 

"Then  I  rely  upon  you;  and  since  my  presence 
is  only  keeping  Miss  Courtenay  a  prisoner  in  her 
room,  I  shall  bid  you  both  a  good  evening." 

He  left  them ;  but  scarcely  had  he  gone  down 
three  steps  of  the  narrow  wooden  staircase,  when 
the  door  above  opened,  and  Mrs.  Luan  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  banisters.  As  if  unaware  that  he 
had  seen  her,  and  was  waiting  to  know  what  she 
had  to  say,  she  touched  him  lightly  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  said  in  a  whisper, 


"  She  oroes  to  Notre  Dame  at  eiffht  o'clock 
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Without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  this  unexpec- 
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ted  ally  re-entered  the  apartment.  She  found 
Mrs.  CoLirtenay  urging  the  point  on  Dora,  and,  to 
all  seeming,  with  little  chance  of  success. 

"  But  what  harm  can  it  do  you  to  see  him  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Courtenay;  adding,  with  suspicious 
eagerness,  "  he  can  have  little  or  nothing  to  say." 

"  J  cannot  see  him — oh  I  I  cannot,  indeed  I  can- 
not!" said  Dora,  who  was  still  trembling  from  head 
to  foot.  "  It  would  serve  no  good,  and  it  would 
break  my  heart — I  cannot  see  him  !" 

She  spoke  in  such  tones  of  sorrow  that  Mrs. 
Courtenay  was  silenced. 

"He  must  w^ite,"  she  said,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Luan — "he  must  write." 

"  Yes,  yes,  let  him  write,"  almost  eagerly  said 
Dora  ;  "  tell  him  that,  if  you  like.  I  can  bear  a 
letter,  but  not  the  other  thing." 

Unconscious  of  Mrs.  Luan's  treachery,  Dora 
stole  out  as  usual  the  next  morning.  Every  morn- 
ing she  now  entered  Notre  Dame  at  eight,  and 
stayed  there  in  a  side-chapel,  sometimes  for  an 
hour,  sometimes  for  more.  She  felt  as  if  but  for 
this  she  must  have  died.  The  relief  of  that  hour's 
silence,  solitude  and  prayer,  saved  her  from  de- 
spair.    She   did  not  always   pray.      There    were 
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times  when  the  storm  within  could  not  be  allayed — • 
when  she  left  that  solemn  old  church  as  desolate 
as  she  had  entered  it,  a  scorned,  unloved,  and  dis- 
graced woman.  But  other  times  there  were  when 
a  divine  balm  sank  on  her  soul  and  soothed  her 
fever  to  rest. 

As  the  waves  of  time  had  beaten  in  vain 
against  the  foundations  of  that  aged  pile,  so  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  brief  troubles  of  life  should 
be  endured  by  the  immortal  spirit.  What  were 
her  sufferings  to  eternity  ?  Sometimes  she  looked 
at  the  representations  of  saints  and  martyrs  on  the 
painted  glass  above  her,  and  fell  into  a  languid 
reverie.  Old  sorrows,  old  trials,  old  triumphs  were 
there,  and  painted  of  the  dead  by  men  who  in 
their  turn  had  become  dead.  Was  it  so  hard  to 
suffer  and  be  heroic,  to  go  through  this  brief  life  in 
a  lofty,  passionate,  enduring  spirit?  And  now  there 
stole  a  dream  ov^er  her — a  dream  dangerous  in  her 
present  mood,  a  temptation  that  wore  the  face  of 
an  angel.  Why  should  she  not  leave  that  world 
which  she  found  so  harsh,  and  enter  some  calm 
retreat  of  happiness  and  prayer  !  Were  there  not 
asylums  provided  for  the  wounded  and  the  con- 
quered, homes  in  which  they  could  live   and  die. 
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far  from  every  unkind  gaze?  All  !  if  her  mother 
were  but  provided  for,  how  she  would  seek  the 
stronghold  where  Louise  de  la  Misericorde  forgot 
the  sins  and  the  follies  of  Louise  de  la  Valliere  ; 
how  she  would  do  like  that  other  Louise,  the 
daughter  of  the  profligate  French  King,  and  put 
eternal  barriers  between  her  and  a  cruel  world  ! 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  As,  after  sitting  for  an 
hour  in  the  chapel,  Dora  left  it  by  one  of  the  side- 
doors,  and  entered  a  little  court,  she  started  to  see 
Mr.  Templemore  looking  at  her  with  a  fixed  and 
very  sorrowful  gaze.  The  blood  flew  to  her  heart, 
her  head  swam,  and  she  remained  motionless  as  he 
approached  her.  At  first  she  thought  that  chance, 
not  design,  had  led  to  the  meeting;  but  when  he 
said  gravely, 

"  Miss  Courtenay,  why  will  you  not  see  me?" 

She  coloured,  and  answered,  with  quick  and 
keen  reproach :  '^  Mr.  Templemore,  this  is  not 
right — it  is  not  o-enerous  !" 

He  looked  pained,  and  almost  angry.  He  walked 
away  two  steps,  then  he  came  back. 

"  Let  me  call  upon  you  this  evening,"  he  said, 
"  and  speak  five  minutes  to  you,  and  I  shall  never 
trouble  vou  asain — never  I" 
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She  wanted  to  deny  him,  but  the  words  faltered 
on  her  lips.  She  looked  at  him,  and  felt  like  one 
in  a  dream — all  her  firmness,  all  her  will,  seemed  to 
leave  her  as  their  eyes  met.  She  meant  to  say 
"  No,"  and  it  was  "  Very  well — as  you  please," 
that  she  uttered. 

He  did  not  wait  for  her  to  retract,  but  at  once 
turned  away. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

rFHE  three  ladies  sat  in  their  quiet  room.  Mrs. 
^  Courtenay  with  her  hands  folded,  Mrs.  Luan 
with  her  patchwork  on  her  lap,  and  Dora  by  the 
open  window,  doing  nothing,  and  looking  at  the 
old  church  front,  which  rose  dark  and  heavy  in 
the  grey  light  of  evening.  The  hour  was  very 
calm ;  the  city  was  quiet ;  a  faint  breeze  from  the 
river  stirred  the  yellow  wallflowers  midst  the  but- 
tresses, and  Dora's  quick  ear,  quickened  by  the 
fever  of  expectation  at  her  heart,  caught  the  sound 
of  a  well-known  step  coming  up  the  silent  street. 
She  shrank  back,  for  she  knew  it — how  often  had 
she  sat  thus  by  the  open  window,  seeming  to  look 
at  the  evening  sky,  but  in  reality  listening  for  his 
coming !  She  knew  it,  and  raising  her  bent  and 
flushed  face,  she  said,  as  she  turned  towards  her 
mother  and  her  aunt, 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Templemore  this  morning  in  Notre 
VOL.  II.  U 
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Dame.  He  is  coming  this  evening.  I  believe  he 
wants  to  speak  to  me." 

"  I  hear  his  voice  below,"  eagerly  said  Mrs.  Luan. 

She  rose  as  she  spoke.  Mrs.  Courtenay  looked 
bewildered. 

"  Surely — "  she  began.  Her  sister-in-law  would 
not  let  her  proceed. 

"Come  along,"  she  said,  imperatively,  "Mr. 
Templemore  wants  to  speak  to  Dora  alone." 

Dora  attempted  to  remonstrate,  and  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay to  resist ;  but  Mrs.  Luan  heeded  neither. 
The  battle  was  nearly  won,  and  a  conqueror's  fierce- 
ness was  upon  her.  She  took  her  sister-in-law's 
hand,  and  half  raised,  half  pushed  her  out  of  her 
chair. 

"  I  tell  you  he  must  see  Dora  alone,"  she  angrily 
whispered,  as  Mrs.  Courtenay  rather  indignantly 
asked  to  know  what  she  meant  by  such  conduct. 

"Aunt,"  said  Dora,  but  her  mother  had  sud- 
denly joined  the  enemy,  and  Dora  was  alone  in  the 
room  by  the  time  Mr.  Templemore  opened  the 
door  and  entered  it. 

She  had  risen  on  hearing  his  step  coming  up  the 
staircase,  and  she  now  stood  before  him  silent  and 
grave.      The  pale   evening   light  from  the  open 
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window  fell  on  her  face.  He  drew  near  her  with- 
out speaking,  then  stood  still.  They  both  ex- 
changed a  long,  silent  look  of  sorrowful  scrutiny. 
Well  they  might.  The  same  storm  had  passed 
over  them  both,  and  left  its  cruel  traces  upon 
either.  How  worn,  how  heart-struck  looked  these 
two  I  He  took  her  passive  hand,  he  looked  in  her 
face  with  the  deepest  sorrow. 

"  Good  heavens  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  did  not 
see  you  rightly  this  morning.  Is  it  possible  that  I 
am  the  cause  of  this  ?" 

A  proud,  sad  smile  passed  across  Dora's  face. 

"You were  the  pretence — not  the  cause!"  she  said. 

She  threw  her  head  back,  a  little  as  if  she  de- 
fied her  hard  fate,  and  much  as  if  she  repelled  all 
pity,  all  sorrow  it  might  draw  forth  from  him. 
But  a  true  and  generous  heart  is  not  easily  dis- 
couraged. Mr.  Templemore  looked  at  her  very 
earnestly. 

"  You  do  not  want  me  to  bear  my  share  of  this 
calamity,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  I  came  here  this 
morning  to  know  if  you  will  not  let  me  repair  the 
cruel  wrong  1  have  unconsciously  inflicted  upon 
you." 

She  looked   at  him  in  doubt.     He  raised  her 
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hand,  which  he  still  held,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips.  The  blood  rushed  to  her  heart,  her  brain 
swam  ;  she  knew  his  meaning,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge came  a  wild  fear  of  yielding  to  this  tempta- 
tion. She  snatched  her  hand  from  him  ;  she  gave 
him  a  look  of  sudden  dread,  and  turned  ashy  pale. 

"  No,  no  !"  she  cried — "  never  !  never  !  You 
have  no  wrong  to  repair,  Mr.  Templemore.  Oh  ! 
God  forbid  this  should  ever  be  !" 

"  Wh}'  so  f  he  asked,  very  calmly. 

Dora  could  not  answer  him  at  once. 

'^  Will  you  not  sit  down,  and  allow  me,  at  least, 
to  speak  of  this  more  fully?"  he  continued,  quietly. 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied,  excitedly,  ^'  this  must 
never  be — never  !  never  !" 

"  But,  Miss  Courtenay,  why  will  you  not  hear 
me  ? — I  ask  for  no  more." 

He  spoke  very  gently,  but  with  something  like 
reproach.  Dora  felt  ashamed  of  her  vehemence  ; 
she  sat  down  in  silence,  and  Mr.  Templemore  sat 
down  by  her  side  and  resumed — 

"  I  believe  you  have  understood  me,  but  there 
shall  be  no  doubt — no  possible  mistake.  I  wish, 
and  allow  me  to  add  I  hope,  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  become  my  wife." 
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A  crimson  flush,  which  died  away  in  sudden 
paleness,  passed  across  Dora's  face.  She  clasped 
her  hands,  and  wrung  them  in  a  sort  of  anguish, 
for  again  the  fear  of  yielding  to  this  temptation 
came  over  her. 

"  But  that  cannot  be,"  she  replied.  "  I  cannot 
marry  you — never !  never  !" 

"  Why  so  f  he  asked,  and  he  almost  smiled. 

"  Because  you  want  to  marry  me  from  honour, 
Mr.  Templemore — because  my  reputation  is  dam- 
aged, or  lost — and  because  the  world  says,  or  will 
say,  that  it  is  so  lost  through  you.  But  1  am  too 
proud  a  woman  to  take  you — to  take  any  man  so." 

She  wanted  to  rise  and  end  the  matter,  but  he 
entreated  her  to  hear  him  out. 

"  Only  hear  me  out,"  he  urged ;  and  she  sat 
down  again,  silently  repining  at  her  own  weakness. 
"  Dear  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  said,  in  his  most  per- 
suasive accents,  "  do  not  put  it  all  upon  my  hon- 
our, and  do  not  let  your  pride  divide  us.  Why 
should  not  ours  be  a  good,  an  honourable,  and,  al- 
low me  to  add,  a  happy  marriage  ?" 

"  Happy  I"  she  interrupted — '^  how  many  days 
is  it  since  you  loved,  and  were  to  marry,  Mrs. 
Logan  ?" 
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"  Not  many,"  he  replied,  slowly — "  no,  indeed, 
not  many;  but  what  of  that?  1  loved  her — I 
had  faith  in  her — what  w^as  her  love  for,  her 
faith  in  me  ?  She  tarnished  my  honour — she  did 
her  best  to  ruin  you.  Can  I  ever  forget  or  forgive 
either  sin  f 

There  was  severity  in  his  look  and  in  his  voice, 
but  there  was  emotion  too. 

"  He  loves  her,"  thought  Dora,  with  involuntary 
jealousy  ;  "  he  asks  me  to  marry  him  in  that  calm 
tone,  and  he  denies  loving  her  in  that  accent  of 
regret.  I  should  be  mad  to  take  him  so." — ^'  Mr. 
Templemore,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  very 
calmly,  "  this  must  not  be.  We  must  not  rush  on 
such  a  fate  with  our  eyes  open.  For  oh  !  how  we 
should  rue  it ! — how  we  should  rue  it !" 

She  clasped  her  hands ;  she  spoke  with  a  sub- 
dued passion  in  her  voice — with  a  strange,  sad 
light  in  her  eyes,  w4iich  he  saw,  but  could  not 
understand.     What  ailed  her? — what  was  it? 

"  Am  I  abhorrent  to  you  ?"  he  asked,  after  a 
while.  "  If,  when  we  first  met,  before  you  knew 
of  my  engagement  with  Mrs.  Logan,  I  had  asked 
you  to  marry  me,  would  you  have  rejected  me 
thus,  without  even  taking  time  to  think  over  it  ?" 
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"Perhaps  not,"  hastily  replied  Dora,  blushincr 
at  the  equivocation ;  ^'  but,  !Mr.  Templemore.  I 
cannot  marry  a  man  who  loves  another  woman — I 
cannot ! — I  will  not !  You  cannot  say  that,  if  it 
were  not  to  right  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
you  would  ask  me  to  become  your  wife — you  can- 
not say  it !" 

"I  begin  by  denying  the  love  you  persist  in 
taking  for  granted,  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  replied, 
very  gravely.  "  A  tree  takes  years  to  grow,  but 
let  a  storm  uproot  it,  or  man's  hand  lay  it  low,  and 
it  dies  and  withers  in  a  few  days.  What  though 
some  green  leaves  linger  on  the  boughs — it  is  none 
the  less  doomed  to  perish.  Thus  has  fared  my  af- 
fection for  Mrs.  Looran.  The  shock  has  been 
violent  and  cruel,  like  the  lopping  of  a  limb ;  and 
I  will  not  deny  that  I  felt  it  keenly — nay,  more,  I 
will  confess  it,  the  wound  is  not  healed  yet,  and 
but  for  the  sad  trouble  her  cruel  folly  has  caused, 
I  should  scarcely  care  to  think  of  marriage  now. 
But,  Miss  Courtenay,  you  will  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  always  admired  you,  and  that 
if  I  had  been  a  free  man,  I  should  most  probably 
have  come  to  you  long  ago  on  the  errand  which 
brings  me  here  this  evening." 
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Dora  could  not  help  looking  at  him  in  so  much 
perplexity,  and  doubt,  and  amazement,  that  he 
smiled. 

"  Do  you  wrong  my  taste  and  my  judgment  so 
much  as  to  suppose  I  could  not  see  and  prize  your 
many  gifts  ?"  he  asked  reraonstratively ;  "  believe 
me,  dear  Miss  Oourtenay,  neither  Doctor  Eichard 
nor  Mr.  Templemore  was  so  blind  or  so  indifferent 
as  you  imagine.  How  could  he  see  you  almost 
daily  so  long  and  not  admire  you?" 

He  spoke  with  a  warmth,  with  a  respectful  ten- 
derness, which  stirred  the  depths  of  Dora's  heart. 
With  a  sort  of  terror  she  felt  her  resolve  giving 
way,  and  her  denial  was  uttered  with  something 
like  despair :  "  No — it  cannot  be  !" 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  both  troubled  and  per- 
plexed. 

"  Then  you  condemn  me  to  solitude,"  he  said ; 
"for  how  can  I  marry  another  woman  and  be 
happy  with  her  whilst  you  suffer  through  me? 
Pride,  Honour,  Conscience,  forbid  it  alike !" 

"  1  do  not  suffer,"  replied  Dora,  lifting  up  her 
head  with  a  proud,  denying  motion. 

"  And  you  persist  in  your  refusal  ?" 

«Ido.'' 
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He  rose^  but  not  to  leave  her.  He  only  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  came  back  to  her  side 
after  taking  a  few  turns. 

"Dear  Miss  Courtenaj,"  he  said,  soothingly, 
and  taking  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  "  do  not  struggle 
against  Fate — this  thing  must  be.  You  must  be 
my  wife,  and  I  must  be  your  husband.  You  are 
the  only  woman  I  can  marry  in  honour,  and  I  am 
the  only  man  whom  society  will  let  you  marry. 
Providence  has  ordained  that  our  friendship  shall 
become  the  closest  and  the  dearest  tie ;  let  us  not 
strive  against  its  decrees,  but  obey  and  bless  them. 
Where  there  has  been  a  true  friendship,  is  it  so 
hard  to  love  ?  "When  society  and  intercourse  have 
been  so  pleasant,  is  it  so  hard  to  endure  them 
daily  ?  Why  should  we  not  be  happy,  very  happy 
together  ?  Ah  !  surely  far  happier  than  apart ! 
Do  not  bid  me  give  you  up — I  cannot  do  it !  The 
desire  I  feel  for  this  is  like  the  presentiment  of 
a  great  good  suddenly  placed  within  my  reach. 
Is  not  Eva's  strange  and  sudden  love  for  you  a 
token  of  our  destiny  ?  That  you  will  be  as  dear 
to  me  as  a  wife  can  be  to  her  husband's  heart,  I 
know  as  well  as  that  I  am  sitting  by  your  side, 
with  your  dear  hand  in  mine;  and  do  not  think 
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me  presumptuous  If  I  feel  confident  of  winning 
your  affections  with  time.  Is  it  in  your  nature, 
true  woman  as  you  are,  not  to  end  by  loving  the 
man  whose  name  and  existence  you  share  ?  I  pro- 
mise you  to  be  patient  at  first,  and  not  exacting. 
I  shall  not  expect  you  to  forget  in  a  day  the  bitter 
hours  which  have  preceded  this  brief  and  sad  woo- 
ing. For  the  present  I  shall  ask  little  or  nothing, 
because  I  feel  so  confident,  so  sure  of  the  future." 

Dora  heard  him  and  felt  in  a  dream. 

"  Ah  !  but  if  that  future  should  never  come," 
she  argued,  rousing  herself;  "if  we  should  be 
bound  to  each  other  for  life,  and  feel  that  bond 
grow  heavier  daily  !  Can  you  imagine  how  fright- 
ful that  would  be,  Mr.  Templemore  !" 

*'No,"  he  replied,  with  manly  frankness,  "  for  I 
cannot  imagine  myself  remaining  cold  or  indifferent 
towards  a  young,  attractive,  and  amiable  wife !  I 
do  not  think  I  should  feel  so  towards  a  plain  one, 
provided  she  were  good  ;  how  then  could  I  be,  as 
you  say,  to  one  who  is  good,  pretty,  and,  to  crown 
all,  delightful  company  ?  Dear  Miss  Courtenay, 
it  would  be  most  unnatural ;  and  allow  me  to  add 
that,  as  with  fine  natures  love  wins  love,  I  feel 
sure  of  securing  your  affection  with  time.     Then 
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do  not  wonder  if  I  urge  this  matter  upon  you. 
Love,  peace,  and  happiness  are  all,  as  it  were, 
within  my  grasp — do  not  deny  me !" 

He  spoke  almost  as  if  he  loved  her  already — so 
tender,  so  persuasive  was  his  tone.  Could  this 
great,  this  unattainable  happiness  have  come  with- 
in her  reach  ?  She  felt  dizzy ;  she  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  with  fear  or  with  joy ;  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said,  she  replied, 

"  Yes,  later — perhaps  as  you  say — but  later." 

"  Dear  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  urged,  "  it  must  be 
now.  We  must  get  married  at  once — we  cannot 
delay." 

"Now  !"  she  repeated,  suddenly  sobered — *^now, 
Mr.  Templemore  ?" 

"  Now,  indeed !"  he  too  repeated. 

*'  Now !"  she  said  again  ;  "  now,  when  honour, 
generosity,  all  urge  you  to  it  I  And  if  you  regret 
it  later,  Mr.  Templemore — if  you  repent,  what 
fate  shall  be  ours  ?" 

"  But  I  cannot  repent,"  he  replied  a  little  indig- 
nantly. *^  You  wrong  me,  Miss  Courtenay,  by  in- 
dulging such  a  thought." 

She  was  silent.  He  resumed,  in  a  more  gentle 
tone — 
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"  Believe  me,  I  know  what  I  am  doing.  I  am 
taking  a  good  and  attractive  woman  to  be  my 
companion  for  life ;  why,  what  sort  of  a  man 
should  I  be  to  repent  an  act  which  ought  to  give 
me  the  greatest  happiness  ?  Surely,"  he  added, 
with  an  admiring  smile,  "  you  have  learned  before 
to-day  that  you  have  the  power  to  win  and  to 
charm?" 

Poor  Dora !  she  could  not  resist  the  language 
of  this  tender  flattery.  A  deep  warm  blush  stole 
over  her  face,  and  for  a  moment  made  her  strange- 
ly beautiful.  Mr.  Templeraore  saw  that  he  had 
prevailed,  but  he  wanted  her  to  say  so. 

"  Tell  me  that  you  consent  ?"  he  asked. 

The  words  sent  Dora  back  to  that  morning  in 
Notre  Dame,  and  her  dream  there,  and  all  that 
had  passed  since  then.  She  rose — it  was  as  if  a 
storm  had  seized  and  now  shook  her  frail  being. 

"  It  is  not  too  late  yet,"  she  said  in  a  low  dis- 
tinct tone  ;  "  you  are  free  still,  Mr.  Templemore." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  free,"  he  answered  smil- 
ing, as  he  took  her  hand  again. 

She  left  it  clasped  in  his.  She  stood  within  two 
paces  of  him,  calm,  pale,  and  with  a  light  in  her 
eyes  that  sent  a  thrill  through  him. 
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"  Mr.  Templemore,"  said  she  in  the  same  low 
voice,  "before  you  pledge  yourself  irrevocably, 
hear  me  and  heed  me.  I  am  not  so  good  or  so 
perfect  as  you  think.  I  am  proud — a  very  proud 
woman.  I  am  easily  offended,  but  do  not  easily 
forget  or  forgive  a  wrong.  If  I  become  your 
wife,  I  shall  do  so  knowing  that  you  do  not  marry 
me  for  love.  That  knowledge  may  make  me  un- 
reasonable and  exacting.  I  have  never  anticipated 
such  an  ordeal,  and  dare  not  answer  for  my  wis- 
dom or  my  patience.  Oh !  Mr.  Templemore, 
sound  your  own  heart  and  pause.  If  you  are  not 
sure  that  you  will  never  repent — if  you  are  not 
sure  that  I  shall  never  read  regret  or  weariness 
in  your  eyes,  leave  me,  for  your  own  sake — for  I 
should  turn  dangerous — for  mine,  for  I  should  go 
mad  !  Leave  me  now,  I  say !  My  charm  may 
wear  off  with  novelty ;  your  liking  may  grow  cool, 
and  my  short  happiness  go  with  it.  Better  by  far 
unmerited  disgrace  than  such  a  lot — better  present 
heartache  than  to  be  happy  a  few  hours,  and  rue 
them  for  ever — for  ever  !" 

What  strange  thoughts  will  come  when  no  one 
bids  them  !  Mr.  Templemore  heard  Dora  out, 
and  as  he  looked  at  her  pale  face,  lit  up  with  a 
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passionate  emotion,  and  held  her  hand,  he  thought, 
"  I  did  not  know  this  was  in  her !  To  think  of 
that  pleasant,  good-tempered  looking  girl  being 
finer  than  any  tragic  queen  !  Rachel  herself  never 
looked  more  like  a  being  all  spirit  and  flame  than 
this  Dora  Courtenay;  she  never  uttered  a  ^for 
ever! — for  ever!'  so  mournful  and  so  boding. 
Yes,  I  can  believe  it — there  is  danger  in  her." 

But  we  all  love  danger,  and  Mr.  Templemore 
liked  Dora  none  the  worse  for  recognizing  in  her 
that  element  of  peril.  Besides,  he  had  no  doubt 
— no  fear. 

"I  dread  nothing,"  he  replied,  with  a  secure 
smile — "  nothing  of  that  kind,  at  least.  I  shall 
never  feel  regret  or  weariness,  never — never." 

How  could  she  doubt  him  ?  He  did  not  doubt 
himself.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  yielding 
to  a  keen  temptation.  He  was  not  in  love,  but 
there  are  many  feelings  besides  love  which  rule  a 
man's  heart,  and  Mr.  Templemore  would  have 
risked  his  own  happiness  and  Dora's  ten  times 
over,  rather  than  give  her  up  just  then.  Her  very 
warning  was  sweet  as  an  allurement,  her  forebod- 
ings had  the  charm  of  a  fond  defiance.  There  is 
no  knowing  how  he  might  have  felt  if  he  had  sus- 
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pected  that  this  proud  girl  loved  him  ;  but  she  had 
guarded  her  secret  well,  and  he  knew  it  not.  He 
only  knew  that  she  was  young  and  attractive,  and 
hard  to  win,  and,  manlike,  he  liked  her  all  the  better 
for  it;  and  thus  their  fate  was  decided. 

It  was  a  mere  formality,  when  Mrs.  Courtenay 
and  Mrs.  Luan  at  length  came  forth,  to  ask  the 
former  lady  for  her  daughter's  hand,  but  Mr. 
Templemore  went  through  it.  Mrs.  Courtenay 
burst  into  tears,  and  ^Ixs.  Luan  looked  as  stolid  as 
if  Mr.  Templemore's  words  had  fallen  on  her  ear . 
and  not  reached  her  understanding.  It  was  all 
settled,  however,  and  settled  very  quickly ;  the  very 
marriage-day  was  fixed  when  Mr.  Templemore  left 
them  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

11 1 R.  TEMPLEMORE  went  home  on  foot.  He 
•^^■^  went  home  along  a  grey  moonlit  road,  with 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  trees,  throwing  their  black 
mass  of  shadow  across  his  path,  or  a  slope  of  ground 
rising  against  a  starry  sky.  He  felt  like  one  in  a 
dream,  and  the  balmy  evening  air  added  to  the  lan- 
guor which  pervaded  his  being.  He  could  not  for- 
get Dora  Courtenay.  It  was  not  love,  it  was  not 
admiration  ;  it  was  something  which  partook  of  the 
nature  of  both  feelings,  and  yet  which  was  neither, 
that  brought  her  face  thus  ever  before  him.  He 
saw  it  on  that  lonely  road  with  its  look  of  tragic 
sorrow  and  sad  warning  that  stirred  his  very 
heart ;  as  plainly  as  in  the  room  by  the  open  win- 
dow, when  he  held  her  hand  in  his,  as  distinctly 
did  he  see  her  now. 

And  it  was  not  love  that  summoned  her  to  his 
side.    Alas  !  no,  it  was  something  very  different 
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from  that  pure  and  tender  feeling.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  passion,  none  the  less  dangerous  that  it 
would  be  felt  for  a  wife,  and  might  conceal  itself 
under  the  cloak  of  duty.  His  love  for  Mrs.  Logan 
had  been  misplaced,  but  it  had  been  a  true,  calm, 
and  tender  affection,  the  affection  which  a  wise 
woman  wishes  to  inspire.  Very  different  from  this 
was  the  new  feeling  it  was  Dora's  fate  to  waken 
in  Mr.  Templemore's  heart.  She  deserved,  indeed, 
the  love  Mrs.  Logan  had  had  and  lost ;  but  perhaps 
Mr.  Templemore  could  not  like  two  women  suc- 
cessively after  the  same  fashion  ;  perhaps,  too,  that 
Dora's  stronger  nature  wakened  in  him  the  restless 
and  stormy  element,  and  appealed  to  that  faculty 
of  imagination  which  a  pretty  childish  creature 
like  Florence  had  left  dormant.  He  questioned 
himself  as  he  walked  home  along  the  lonely  road, 
and  he  wondered  at  the  calmness  with  which  he 
could  think  of  his  late  love,  and  at  the  strange 
yearning  which  came  over  him  when  he  contem- 
plated his  approaching  marriage.  He  wondered 
and  questioned,  and  the  answer  had  not  come  when 
he  reached  Les  Roches. 

It  was  early  yet,  and  little  Eva  rushed  out  to 
meet  him.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her, 
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and  the  purest  emotion  connected  with  his  new- 
feelings  came  to  him  as  he  thought, 

"  Yes,  she  will  be  a  good  and  tender  mother  to 
my  child." 

They  went  in  together,  and  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  school-room  Eva  got  upon  her  father's 
knee,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Aunt  says  Cousin  Dora  will  never  come  back," 
she  began,  in  her  most  doleful  voice. 

Mr.  Templemore  smiled.  He  already  saw  a 
bright  young  mistress  at  Les  Koches,  and  he  could 
imagine  Miss  Moore's  amazement  and  consternation. 

"But  Cousin  Dora  will  come  back,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  Eva.  "  I  saw  her  this  evening,  and  she 
promised  to  return." 

"To-morrow?"  cried  Eva,  clapping  her  hands 
in  great  glee. 

"  No,  not  to-morrow." 

Eva  looked  blank.  The  good  deferred  is  not  a 
good  for  childhood.  Besides,  Mr.  Templemore, 
when  questioned  more  closely,  could  not  even  say 
that  Cousin  Dora  would  come  after  to-morrow.  It 
was  plain  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Moreover,  he 
was  unusually  silent  this  evening.  Eva  saw  it  and 
pouted.      Then  she  grew  petulant  and  exacting. 
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and   begged   for   a   fairy-tale.      Mr.  Templemore 
smiled,  and  rousing  himself  from  his  reverie,  he  said, 

"A  fairy-tale!  Why,  Eva,  the  world  is  full  of 
fairy-tales.  I  saw  one  the  other  day — for  you  know 
that  in  fairy-tales  there  is  no  such  thing  as  time — 
with  the  fairy  and  the  princess " 

"  And  the  prince  ?"  suggested  Eva. 

"  Well,  yes,  a  sort  of  prince  there  was,  too." 

"  And  what  was  the  fairy  like  ?" 

"  Little,  wrinkled,  old,  and  very  cross  !  She  had 
just  broken  her  eggs  and  spilt  her  milk,  and  even 
fairies  will  be  put  out  by  such  disasters  ;  so  the 
princess  came  to  her  assistance,  and  gave  her  more 
milk  and  eggs." 

"  No,"  contradicted  Eva,  "  it  is  the  fairy  who 
gives  the  milk  and  eggs,  not  the  princess,  you  know !" 

"Are  you  suref  asked  Mr.  Templemore. 

"  Quite  sure,"  triumphantly  replied  Eva,  "  it  is 
the  fairy  who  gives  the  milk  and  eggs,  and  they 
turn  into  gold  and  diamonds,  you  know." 

"  Well,  they  may  yet  turn  into  gold  and  dia- 
monds," answered  Mr.  Templemore,  smiling.  "  So 
far  you  are  right,  Eva." 

"  And  what  is  she  like — the  princess,  1  mean  ?" 
asked  Eva,  curiouslj'. 
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"  A  sunbeam,  if  you  like  it — or  your  Cousin 
Dora!" 

"Is  she^s  beautiful  as  Cousin  Dora!" 

"  Oh  !  quite  !" 

"  And  the  prince  ?" 

"  Ah  !  the  prince,  to  be  sure.  Well,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said  about  him,  save  that  he  comes 
for  the  princess,  and  that  they  both  go  away  in  a 
fiery  car — very  like  a  railway  carriage — and  are 
ever  so  happy  somewhere  or  other !" 

"And  is  that  all  the  fairy-tale?"  asked  Eva, 
looking  disappointed. 

"  My  dear,  you  spoiled  it.  I  would  have  shown 
you  how^  distressed  the  poor  old  fairy  was,  and  how 
the  beautiful  princess  came  to  the  rescue,  and  how 
grateful  the  fairy  felt,  and  how  she  showed  her 
gratitude  by  heaping  all  sorts  of  troubles  on  the 
poor  princess,  till,  having  tried  her  to  the  utmost, 
she  called  in  the  prince,  who  was  only  hiding  all 
the  time,  and  bidding  him  deliver  the  princess,  and 
make  her  happy,  she  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  smoke." 

"And  did  he  deliver  herf  asked  Eva,  inte- 
rested. 

"  I  beUeve  so — I  hope  so  !  I  hope,  too,  he  made 
a  princess  so  good  and  so  amiable  as  happy  as  she 
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deserved  to  be ;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  it^  you  see — 
not  having  yet  read  that  part  of  the  story." 

Eva  looked  very  grave  and  thoughtful;  she 
seemed  to  be  meditating  over  the  mysterious  end- 
ing, but  in  reality  she  was  sleepy.  Ere  long  her 
eyelids  fluttered,  then  closed,  her  head  sank 
heavily  on  her  father's  shoulder,  and  a  gentle  little 
snore  announced  her  departure  for  a  fairy-land 
much  visited  by  young  ladies  of  her  years.  Mr. 
Templemore  rang  for  Fanny,  and  as  the  girl  took 
the  child  away,  he  thought  :  "  Yes,  she  will  be  a 
good  mother  to  my  child." 

Alas !  if  he  had  questioned  his  heart  very 
closely,  Mr.  Templemore  would  have  known  that 
he  did  not  care  much  for  Dora's  goodness  just 
then.  She  was  already  to  him  as  one  of  those  fair- 
haired  syrens  who  allured  Greek  mariners  in  the 
blue  seas,  and  whom  they  followed,  not  caring 
whither,  so  sweet  was  it  to  go  to  perdition  in  their 
track.  "  What  ailed  me,  that  I  never  saw  it  be- 
fore to-night?"  he  thought.  "The  very  child 
saw  it,  and  I  did  not.  She  is  beautiful — of  that 
subtle  beauty  which  escapes  analysis,  and  charms 
most.  Yet  I  may  do  myself  justice.  I  did  not  think 
of  that  when  I  went  to  ask  her  to  become  my  wife." 
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Yes,  however  nnwise  might  be  this  passage  in 
the  drama  of  Richard  Templemore's  h'fe,  there 
was,  at  least,  this  saving  clause  to  it,  and  which  in 
his  darkest  hours  he  remembered  with  just  and 
manly  pride.  Duty,  honour,  not  faithlessness  of 
heart,  or  the  folly  of  a  strong  desire,  had  first 
taken  him  to  Dora  Courtenay.  He  was  alone 
now  in  that  room  where  he  had  spent  some  happy 
hours  with  her  and  Eva.  Every  object  he  saw 
reminded  him  of  long  hours,  which  had  seemed 
brief,  they  were  so  delightful.  How  he  remem- 
bered those  pleasant  evenings  during  which  Eva 
dressed  and  undressed  Minna,  whilst  he  sat  talk- 
ing, arguing,  and  discoursing  with  Eva's  gover- 
ness !  What  a  bright,  clear  mind  she  had,  and 
what  a  listener  she  made  !  Plans  which  he  never 
could  have  formed  had  the  childish  Florence  been 
his  wife,  now  thronged  to  his  mind.  Mr.  Temple- 
more  was  too  much  devoted  to  study  to  require  a 
companion  to  help  him  in  his  wooing  of  this  aus- 
tere mistress.  But  still  it  would  enhance  her 
charms  to  have  such  a  fellow-student  as  Dora. 
Ay,  truly  it  was  something  to  go  down  the  stream 
of  life  with  this  bright  fellow-traveller,  and  feel 
as  they  went  that  they  were  strangers  in  nothing. 
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No  fatal  bar,  no  cruel  division  of  intellect,  or 
faith,  or  temper,  or  belief,  need  come  between 
these  two.  Mr.  Templeraore  knew  Dora  too  well 
not  to  know  this  also,  and  perhaps  such  knowledore 
had  made  duty  easy,  and  free  from  all  sacrifice. 
He  did  not  ask  himself  how  he  would  have  acted 
if  Dora  had  not  been  what  she  was,  and  we  will 
not  say  it  for  him.  What  was  right  because  he 
felt  that  this  girl  could  truly  become  flesh  of  his 
flesh  and  heart  of  his  heart,  might  have  been 
wrong  if  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  admit  her 
to  such  a  communion  in  his  being.  But  no  such 
obstacle  existed  between  them.  All  his  \asions 
showed  him  a  fair  young  wife,  with  bright  hair, 
and  soft,  shy  eyes,  w^iom  he  could  chain  to  his 
side  without  tyranny  ;  for  w^hatever  his  pursuits 
might  be,  she  could  share  and  like  them,  and  yet 
not  like  them  merely  for  his  sake,  or  to  please 
him.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  he  let  such  visions 
come,  and  gave  them  welcome,  on  that  lonely 
evening,  after  leaving  Dora,  knowing  that  he 
should  see  her  on  the  morrow,  and  that  before  the 
week  was  out  she  would  have  become  his  wife. 

Dora,  too,  had  her  dreams,  but  oh  !  how  differ- 
ent they  were  from  Mr.  Templemore's  !     She  soon 
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escaped  from  her  mother's  hysterical  joy  at  such 
unexpected  good  fortune  to  her  own  room,  and 
there  she  sat  and  tried  to  think.  Ah  !  how  happy 
she  would  have  been  if  she  could  have  looked  at 
the  future  with  his  eyes  !  But  do  what  she  would, 
a  dark  and  heav^y  cloud  ever  came  and  veiled 
from  her  the  glorious  radiance  of  her  lot.  To  be 
Mr.  Templemore's  wife,  honoured,  blessed,  re- 
deemed from  disgrace — pang  so  keen  to  a  proud 
heart — to  be  his  cherished  and  chosen  companion, 
his  friend,  the  mother  of  his  child,  the  partaker  of 
his  cares,  his  sorrows,  and  his  joys — ay,  truly  that 
was  deep  happiness,  and  happiness  both  deep  and 
pure.  But,  oh  !  to  be  his  wife,  and  to  see  him 
suffer  and  repent,  to  feel  herself  a  burden  and  a 
clog  upon  him,  to  be  not  disliked,  but  endured, 
and  to  see  it,  and  have  to  bear  it — that  was  the 
cloud,  and  it  appalled  Dora's  heart  like  the  last 
great  final  darkness. 

*'  Oh  !  better  anything  than  that ! — better  any- 
thing !"  she  moaned.  "  I  shall  tell  him  to-morrow 
that  I  cannot — no,  I  cannot !"  But  when  tears 
came  and  relieved  her — when  she  remembered 
how  earnest,  how  tender  had  been  his  assurances 
of  affection,   faith  returned,  and  with  faith   the 
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fond  human  yearning  for  this  possible  happiness. 
For  she,  too,  knew  there  was  a  strange  affinity  be- 
tween them.  They  had  the  same  tastes,  the  same 
likings,  the  same  hopes  and  desires.  They  only 
differed  where  it  was  pleasant  to  do  so,  and  for 
this  no  doubt  the  society  of  one  had  always  been 
so  agreeable  to  the  other.  Dora,  too,  could  ima- 
gine such  a  life  as  fancy  had  shown  to  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore.  "  We  shall  read  and  study  together,'* 
she  thought,  "  and  I  will  be  his  amanuensis,  and 
help  him,  and  he  will  teach  me.  Ah !  if  he  can 
only  forget  Mrs.  Logan,  we  shall  be  happy — 
happy  to  the  heart's  core."  But  that  fatal  "if" 
brouo-ht  the  cloud  aorain  ;  the  britrht  life  of  love 
and  intellectual  delights  vanished  in  dismal  ob- 
scurity, and  a  faintness,  like  that  of  death,  came 
over  Dora's  whole  being.  She  did  not  hear  her 
room-door  open,  but  she  saw  the  sudden  flash  of 
a  light,  for  she  was  sitting  in  darkness,  and  turn- 
ing round  with  a  startled  exclamation,  she  beheld 
lier  aunt.  Mrs.  Luan  put  down  the  light  she  held, 
and  closing  the  door,  came  up  to  Dora.  There 
was  a  strange,  exulting  glitter  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
triumphant  smile  on  her  lips  as  she  said,  "  Well, 
Dora,  I  told  you  so— you  will  be  ^XL's.  Templemore." 
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*^  Yes,  aunt,  you  told  me  so,"  replied  Dora ;  but 
she  sighed  drearily. 

"  You  will  be  a  rich  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Luan. 
^'Mr.  Templemore  is  a  rich  man." 

Dora  did  not  reply  ;  she  was  not  indifferent  to 
wealth,  but  Mr.  Templemore's  moved  her  not. 

"  He  will  be  a  generous  husband,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Luan.     "  He  will  give  you  plenty  of  things." 

Dora  began  to  feel  surprised,  not  at  the  sordid 
tone  of  her  aunt's  remarks,  but  at  the  fluency  with 
which  they  were  uttered.  Mrs.  Luan  spoke  with 
a  sharp  distinctness  so  unusual  in  her,  that  Dora, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  ascribed  it  to  the  ex- 
citement of  joy  which  her  countenance  expressed 
very  plainly. 

"  And  you  will  not  forget  to  say  a  good  word 
for  John  Luan,"  resumed  Mrs.  Luan  ;  "  he  is 
your  cousin,  and  deserving — and  what  is  there  Mr. 
Templemore  cannot  do  for  him  if  he  chooses '? 
Besides,  he  will  do  anything  to  please  you  ?" 

"  Are  you  so  sure  of  that,  aunt  ?"  asked  Dora 
with  involuntary  bitterness.  "  He  does  not  marry 
me  for  love,  you  know  !" 

Mrs.  Luan  shook  her  head,  and  muttered  some- 
thing which  Dora  did  not  understand. 
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"  No,  he  does  not  marry  you  for  love,"  she  re- 
sumed, looking  very  hard  at  Dora  ;  ^'  but  I  saw 
him  looking  at  you  this  evening.  If  he  had  not 
found  out  before  you  were  worth  that  little  baby- 
ish thing  ten  times  over,  he  found  it  out  to-night." 

Dora  looked  incredulous,  and  somewhat  impa- 
tient. 

^'  I  tell  you  he  did  !"  almost  impetuously  said 
her  aunt — "  I  tell  you  that  man  will  dote  on  you, 
if  you  know  how  to  manage.  I  told  you  he  would 
marry  you,  and  he  is  going  to  do  so.  I  tell  you 
he  will  dote  on  you — and  you  will  see  it." 

Her  vehemence  almost  frightened  Dora. 

"Aunt,  aunt  I"  she  said  soothingly.  But  Mrs. 
Luan  stamped  her  foot  angrily. 

"  You  will  spoil  all  if  you  mope,"  she  said  ;  '*  he 
liked  you  for  your  bright  face — and  you  must  be 
bright  as  the  sun.  He  liked  you  because  you 
laughed  and  sang,  and  read  and  played,  and  drew 
— then  do  it  all  again.  AYhat  need  you  fret? 
You  wanted  him,  and  you  have  him.  If  you  cry, 
you  will  remind  him  of  Florence  Gale.  Do  not 
give  him  time  to  think ;  make  him  so  happy  that 
he  will — that  he  must  forget." 

'*•  Make  him  f orset  her !"  cried   Dora  with  in- 
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voluntary  passion  and  jealousy.  "  Oh  !  that  I 
could  !— that  I  could  !" 

Mrs.  Luan  looked  at  her  with  something  like 
contempt. 

"  You  can  if  you  will,"  she  said  at  length. 

"Oh!  aunt,  how?— how?" 

And  Dora  looked  at  her  aunt  as  she  had  never 
looked  before. 

"  I  have  never  been  handsome,"  replied  Mrs. 
Luan,  "  and  I  am  not  clever  or  bright  like  you — at 
least,  people  say  so ;  but  when  I  had  a  husband  I 
never  let  him  think  of  another  woman." 

"  How  did  you  manage,  aunt  ?"  asked  Dora, 
rather  astonished. 

Mrs.  Luan  nodded  knowingly. 

"You  will  find  it  out — you  will  find  it  out!"  she 
repeated. 

"  No — never,"  replied  Dora  with  some  emotion. 
"  He  may  like  me  if  he  pleases  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
he  may  leave  me." 

"Idiot!"  angrily  said  Mrs.  Luan — "idiot! 
Why  do  you  marry  him,  then  1  I  tell  you  it  is 
your  right  and  your  duty  to  fascinate  your  hus- 
band, and  make  him  forget  that  woman." 

Mrs.   Luan   spoke  the  truth,  and  Dora's  con- 
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science  told  her  so.  Yes,  it  was  her  right  and  her 
duty  to  win  and  keep  her  husband's  heart. 

*'  I  believe  you  are  right,  aunt,"  she  replied  after 
a  while ;  "  and  I  shall  do  my  best — but  I  may  fail." 

"  Why  should  you  fail  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Luan  ;  but 
her  tone  was  sobering,  and  her  look,  her  voice,  her 
manner  were  all  getting  confused  again.  "  Why 
should  you  fail?  Of  course  a  pretty  girl  like  you 
can  easily  get  hold  of  her  husband  ;  for  I  have  al- 
ways noticed,"  she  added  in  the  tone  of  a  person 
who  enounces  a  doubtful  proposition,  "  that  men 
like  pretty  women,  and  that  Mrs.  Logan  is  not  so 
very  pretty.  Now,  you  are  fair,  and  being  dark, 
he  must  like  you — indeed,  I  suppose  he  liked  you 
all  along,  only  he  did  not  find  it  out ;  but  I  am 
sure  he  did  this  evening — any  one  could  see  he 
was  quite  smitten,  though  you  were  so  pale.  So 
when  you  are  married  you  have  only  to  get  your 
colour  back  and  to  manage,  and  he  will  dote  upon 
you;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  w^ill  do  anything  you 
like  for  John  Luan." 

She  spoke  with  her  old  incoherence,  and  yet  her 
words  fell  like  balm  on  Dora's  heart.  The  good 
night  she  uttered  when  her  aunt  left  her  had  a 
tenderness  in  it  which  said  much.     Illusion  or  not, 
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she  felt  she  must  beUeve  Mrs.  Luan,  or  perish  in 
her  despair.  Yes,  she  must  believe  that  she  was 
already  dear  to  Mr.  Templemore,  and  that  she 
would  grow  far  dearer  still,  or  she  could  never  face 
the  future. 

"Aunt  is  right,"  she  thought;  "  it  is  my  duty 
and  my  right  to  charm  my  husband.  I  must  not 
fret,  I  must  not  be  pale  and  look  heart-sick — I 
must  be  young,  handsome,  and  happy,  and,"  she 
added,  glancing  at  the  mirror,  before  which  she 
now  stood  undoing  her  long,  bright  hair,  "  I  will !" 

Easy  resolve  to  accomplish  when  the  brow  is 
fair,  and  the  eyes  are  bright ;  when  the  cheek  is 
young  and  blushing,  and,  above  all,  when  there  is  a 
girl's  strong  though  modest  love  in  the  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  DREAM,  in  which  Mrs.  Courtenaj  saw  Dora 
-^^  presented  with  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings  by 
her  fond  husband,  was  rather  abruptly  disturbed 
by  Dora  herself  the  next  morning.  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay  sat  up  and  stared  at  her  daughter,  who  stood 
by  her  side  dressed,  and  with  her  bonnet  on. 

"  Why,  Dora,  what  time  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  "  that 
you  are  ah'eady  going  out  ?" 

*'  I  am  not  going  out — I  have  been  out,  and  I 
have  just  come  in,"  said  Dora,  who  looked  rather 
sad  and  pale.  "  Mamma,  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  you — will  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  Surely,"  replied  Mrs.  Courtenay,  whose  mind 
was  all  running  on  the  trousseau — "  of  course  you 
have  a  great  deal  to  see  to — I  could  scarcely  sleep 
for  thinking  of  it — but  there  is  an  excellent  shop 
in  the  Rue  Imperiale,  and " 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  Dora  interrupted, 
with  an  expression  of  great  pain  ;  "  what  I  have  to 
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say  is  this :  I  cannot  become  Mr.  Templemore's 
wife." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  have  promised !"  cried  Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

"  True  ;  and  the  breaking  of  that  promise,  which 
has  cost  me  a  sleepless  night,  will  not  cost  him  a 
sleepless  hour,"  replied  Dora,  very  sadly.  ^' Mamma, 
Mr.  Templemore  marries  me  from  honour,  and 
I  cannot,  I  will  not  be  married  so.  I  said  ^yes' 
last  night  because  I  was  mad  ;  and  I  daresay  I 
should  say  ^  yes '  again  if  he  were  to  urge  the  point 
— therefore  I  must  go.  I  have  been  out  this  morn- 
ing and  made  eveiy  needful  inquiry.  If  we  leave 
Eouen  by  twelve,  we  can  be  in  London  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  was  confounded.  Here  was  a 
fall,  indeed,  from  the  diamond  ear-rings  of  her 
dream  to  the  departure  of  reality.  When  she  re- 
covered from  her  amazement,  it  was  to  argue 
against  so  sudden  a  resolve.  Especially  did  she 
urge  Dora  not  to  go  without  seeing  Mr.  Temple- 
more.     "  It  will  affront  him  so,"  she  said  pitifully. 

Dora  hung  her  head.  Yes,  it  would  affront 
him  ;  but  it  would  not  pain  him.  The  sting  could 
go  no  deeper  than  pride  ;  even  her  childish,  inno- 
cent mother,  who  saw  so  little,  could  see  that. 
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"  I  cannot  see  him,"  she  said,  looking  up  ;  '*  I 
cannot  say  to  him  all  I  say  to  you,  mamma.  It 
would  look  like  calling  forth  protestations  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  hear.  He  would  have  to  tell  me 
again  that  I  am  young,  pretty,  and  amiable,  and 
that  of  course  he  admires  me,  and  must  love  me  in 
the  end.  Xo,  I  cannot  say  all  that,  and  hear  him 
over  again.  Besides,  he  might  not  understand 
me.  For,  after  all,  I  do  not  want  my  husband  to 
adore  me — I  do  not  deserve  or  expect  extravagant 
affection  from  any  man  ;  only  no  man  shall  marry 
me  from  honour — none  ! — none  !"  she  added,  her 
eyes  flashing  and  her  voice  ringing  as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  argued  again  ;  but  her  daugh- 
ter, though  she  listened  to  her  patiently,  was  not 
moved  by  her  arguments. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  she  said,  despondently.  "  I 
do  believe  that  if  the  feeling  I  have  now  should 
come  to  me  at  the  altar  when  we  both  stood  before 
the  priest,  and  he  had  his  book  open,  I  do  beheve 
I  should  say  ^  no '  even  then." 

"  My  dear,"  innocently  said  her  mother,  "  I  al- 
ways thought  you  liked  Mr.  Templemore." 

Dora's  pale  cheek  flushed;  but  she  gave  Mrs. 
Courtenay  no  direct  answ^er. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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"  I  cannot  do  it,"  she  said  again  ;  "  I  would 
rather  marry  John  Luan  than  become  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore's  wife  on  these  terms." 

"  And  do  you  think  of  John  Luan,  then  ?" 
doubtfully  asked  Mrs.  Courtenay. 

"  Think  of  him  !  think  of  any  man  with  this 
burden  of  disgrace  upon  me  !"  cried  Dora,  with  a 
sudden  agony  of  grief.  "  Why,  who  would  have 
me  ?  No — not  John  Luan  himself,  though  he  has 
liked  me  years,  and  though  I  need  only  say,  *  I  am 
guiltless,'  for  him  to  believe  me.  He  told  me  so  last 
night:  I  can  marry  but  one  man." 

"Well,  then,  marry  him,"  promptly  said  her 
mother. 

Dora  shook  her  head.  "  Time  is  passing,"  she 
said,  with  a  sigh,  "  and — oh  !  how  I  long  to  be 
gone — gone,  and  at  peace  !" 

"But,  my  dear,  Mr.  Templemore  will  probably 
follow  us,  and " 

"Follow  us,"  interrupted  Dora,  "no,  mamma, 
there  is  no  fear  of  that ;  he  will  be  affronted,  as 
you  said — besides,  he  need  not  know  where  we  are 
going." 

It  was  hard  to  give  up  so  bright  a  vision  as  that 
which  had  not  merely  given  Dora  a  pair  of  diamond 
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ear-rings,  but  had  seen  her  throned  at  Les  Eoches, 
and  made  her  mistress  of  Deenah  ;  it  was  hard,  but 
it  had  to  be  done ;  and  Mrs.  Courtenaj  got  up  and 
prepared  for  the  approaching  journey. 

Mrs.  Luan,  on  learning  Dora's  determination, 
stamped  her  foot,  and  stammered  forth  an  angry 
remonstrance  of:  '^  Idiot  I  idiot  I  you  shall  not, 
you  must  not  I"  but  had  to  grow  calm  again  before 
Dora's  resolve.  For  she  was  resolute  indeed.  Pride, 
duty  had  been  with  her  in  the  night,  and  both  had 
forbidden  her  to  become  Mr.  Templemore's  wife. 
Mrs.  Luan  stared,  then  said  sulkily,  acknowledging 
herself  conquered, 

"  You  may  go — I  will  not — why  should  I?  — John 
is  not  in  London — I  shall  stay  here." 

"  I  hope  you  will  join  us  later,"  replied  Dora  ; 
"  but  it  is  better  that  you  should  not  come  with  us 
now." 

"  And  what  will  Mr.  Templemore  say  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Luan. 

"  Not  much,"  answered  Dora,  "  for  he  will  not 
care  much,  aunt.  I  shall  write  a  few  lines,  which 
you  will  give  him  when  he  comes,  and  he  will  be 
angry  at  first — then  forget  it." 

y  2 
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Mrs.  Luan  muttered  something  to  herself,  then 
was  silent.  No  more,  indeed,  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  nothing  occurred  to  delay  and  impede 
Dora's  departure.  As  twelve  struck,  the  tidal 
train  left  the  Rouen  Station,  and  leaning  back  in 
the  carriage,  where  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her 
amazed  and  dismayed  mother,  Dora  could  say  to 
herself,  with  a  bitter  sigh,  "  It  is  all  over  !" 

But  when  is  anything  over  in  life  ?  The  very 
step  Dora  had  taken  to  escape  her  fate  only  pre- 
cipitated its  course,  and  made  its  accomplishment 
more  certain. 

It  was  barely  two  when  Mrs.  Luan,  who  sat 
alone  moody  and  defeated,  heard  Mr.  Templemore 
coming  up  the  staircase.  He  came  to  spend  an 
hour  with  Dora.  He  came  in  more  sober  mood 
than  he  had  left  her  the  night  before,  seeing  the 
plain  facts  of  his  marriage  more  as  they  were 
than  as  they  had  seemed  in  that  moment  of  seduc- 
tion and  fervour ;  but  he  came  also  as  a  lover  to 
woo  his  mistress,  if  not  with  fear  and  doubt  of  her 
favour  on  his  mind,  at  least  with  sufficient  tender- 
ness for  her  in  his  heart.  Madame  Bertrand  was 
not  below,  and  there  was  nothing  to  warn  him  of 
what  had  occurred  when  he  entered  the  sitting- 
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room,  and  seeing  its  disorder,  Mrs.  Luan  sitting 
alone,  and  a  sealed  lettter  lying  on  the  table,  he 
understood  all  in  a  moment. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Courtenay  ?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"  Gone  !" 

"  Gone  r 

He  took  the  letter,  broke  its  seal,  read  it,  then 
crushed  it  angrily,  and  looking  at  ^Irs.  Luan,  he 
exclaimed  impetuously, 

"How  dare  Miss  Courtenay  use  me  so?" 

Alas  !  Dora  was  right — his  first  feeling  was  not 
one  of  pain,  but  of  wrath  and  offended  pride. 
How  dare  she,  the  poor  girl  whom  he  had  honoured 
with  his  regard,  jilt  him,  Richard  Templemore,  the 
master  of  Deenah  ! 

"  What  has  occurred  since  last  night  to  justify 
so  extraordinary  a  proceeding  ?"  he  asked,  after  a 
pause,  and,  though  still  angry,  speaking  more 
calmly. 

"They  tell  me  nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Luan 
sulkily ;  "  I  don't  know  anything.  I  would  not  go 
— why  should  1 1     John  is  not  in  London." 

A  light  seemed  to  break  on  Mr.  Templemore's 
mind.  Had  Dora  repented  and  recalled  her  pro- 
mise,  because   that  John  Luan,   her   cousin,  her 
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early  friend,  was  secretly  dear  to  her  ?  He  was 
amazed  at  himself  never  to  have  thought  of  this. 

"  Mrs.  Luan,"  he  said,  looking  hard  at  her,  "  I 
believe  I  can  guess  Miss  Courtenay's  reason  for 
acting  as  she  has  acted.  I  forgive  her  freely ;  but 
why  was  she  not  open  with  me?  Could  you  not 
have  told  her  how  willing  I  was  to  do  everything 
— and  I  can  do  much — that  would  forward  her 
happiness.  Why  did  she  not  tell  me  all  last  night?" 
he  asked,  a  little  indignantly.  "  Was  it  honour- 
able, was  it  fair,  to  pledge  herself  to  one  man, 
when,  in  her  heart,  she  liked  another  ?" 

The  words  roused  Mrs.  Luan. 

"  Who  ? — what  ?"  she  asked,  with  sudden  ani- 
mation.    "  Who  is  it  Dora  likes  ?" 

Mr.  Templemore  remembered  her  old  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheme  he  had  framed  for  her  son  and 
Dora,  and  he  hesitated  to  reply. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  can 
only  conjecture.  If  anyone  knows  the  truth  of 
this,  surely  you  do,  Mrs.  Luan ;  and  surely,  seeing 
how  strangely  I  am  treated,"  he  added,  with  some 
bitterness,  "you  might  enlighten  me,  that,  once 
for  all,  I  may  know  how  to  act." 

Mrs.  Luan  rose  and  confronted  him. 
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"  You  want  to  know  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  do,"  he  rephed,  turning  red  with  anger  as 
he  foresaw  her  reply,  and  felt  certain  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  and  sacrificed  for  a  rival. 

"  And  you  will  not  tell  Dora  ?" 

"  No,"  he  impatiently  answered.  "  Why  should 
I?" 

"  Well,  then,"  deliberately  said  Mrs.  Luan, 
"  she  likes  you." 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  on  Mrs.  Luan,  as,  after 
uttering  these  words,  she  sat  down  again,  with 
amazement,  on  which  followed  incredulity. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said,  with  something  like  con- 
tempt for  the  attempted  imposition.  "  I  know  you 
do  not  want  your  niece  and  your  son  to  marry ;  but 
you  need  not  say  that,  Mrs.  Luan." 

"  You  do  not  believe  me!"  she  stammered, angrily. 

"  I  cannot — no,  I  cannot !"  he  answered,  with 
slight  hesitation.  "  Like  me,  and  run  away  from 
me  because  I  want  to  marry  her  I  Whoever  heard 
the  like !" 

"  You  do  not  believe  me  ? "  said  Mrs.  Luan 
again.  "•'  Then  why  did  you  ask  ?  W^hy  did  you 
want   to   know  ?      Why   did  you   make   me    tell 

you?" 
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She  shook  with  anger.  Mr.  Templemore  looked 
at  her,  and  felt  strangely  troubled.  What  if  this 
sallow,  heavy  woman  had  spoken  the  truth  ? — what 
if  Dora  Courtenay  loved  him,  and  had  fled  because 
she  loved  him  ? 

"No,"  he  said  after  a  brief  pause,  "it  cannot  be 
— I  should  have  seen  it." 

"  Seen  it,  Mr.  Templemore !"  rather  scornfully 
echoed  Mrs.  Luan.  "  Seen  it,  when  you  are  blind 
— blind  as  a  mole !" 

Yes,  this  man  had  been  so  blind  hitherto,  he  had 
fallen  so  easily  into  the  snares  she  had  laid  for  him, 
that  she  could  not  help  despising  him  for  his  blind- 
ness, and,  in  the  insolence  of  her  success,  taunting 
him  with  it.  Mr.  Templemore  turned  sharply 
upon  her.  For  a  moment  he  had  a  double  revela- 
tion :  that  the  girl  who  had  pledged  herself  to  him 
the  night  before,  and  fled  that  morning,  loved  him 
— and  that  the  low-browed  woman  who  spoke  to 
him  with  such  strange  insolence,  was  his  betrayer, 
he  saw  by  rapid  intuition.  But  either  one  vision 
chased  the  other ;  either  the  intoxicating  conscious- 
ness of  his  triumph  over  one  proud  woman's  heart 
hid  from  him  all  trace  of  his  humiliating  defeat  at 
the   hands  of  another  woman,    or  that    integrity 
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and  ingenuousness,  which  forbid  us  to  suspect  with- 
out proof,  helped  his  undoing  by  telHng  him  not 
to  heed  an  angry  woman's  words. 

"  Mrs.  Luan,  I  did  not  wish  to  offend  you,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile ;  "  but  your  tale  is  so  strange 
that  I  may  well  doubt  it.  Can  you  give  me  any 
token,  any  proof  of  what  you  say  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  sullenly.  ''  Would  Dora  put  it 
down  in  pen  and  ink,  '  I  like  Doctor  Richard '  ? 
No,  I  can  give  you  no  proof,  but  I  wish  I  may 
never  see  John  again  if  it  be  not  true  I" 

The  words  "  Doctor  Richard  "  did  more  to  con- 
vince Mr.  Templemore  than  the  imprecation  which 
followed  it.  Doctor  Richard  !  There  was  strange 
magic  in  the  name,  and  in  the  recollections  it 
called  up.  Signs  which  he  had  not  heeded  at  the 
time  came  back,  and  each  was  eloquent,  and  had 
its  own  tale  to  tell.  Many  a  blush,  many  a  sud- 
den paleness,  looks  both  proud  and  shy,  the  happy 
glow  which  overspread  her  face  when  he  entered 
the  room,  its  seriousness  when  he  rose  to  go,  were 
now  remembered,  and  for  the  first  time  under- 
stood. Had  she,  then,  liked  that  poor,  careless 
Doctor  Richard,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  save 
that  he  was  poor?     Had  she  liked  him   without 
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thinking  of  the  owner  of  Deenah,  or  the  master  of 
Les  Koches  ?  Mr.  Templemore  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  irresolute  steps,  almost  con- 
vinced, and  yet  still  doubting. 

"  May  I  trouble  you  for  Miss  Courtenay's  ad- 
dress?" he  said  at  length.  "I  must  see  her,  or, 
at  least,  write." 

He  uttered  the  last  word  slowly,  like  one  whose 
mind  is  not  yet  made  up.  When  he  said  that  he 
must  write,  Mrs.  Luan's  face  fell.  Had  she  re- 
mained in  Rouen — had  she  betrayed  Dora's 
secret  for  this  ?  Write  ! — was  Dora  the  girl  to 
change  her  purpose  for  a  letter  ? 

"  They  tell  me  nothing,"  she  said,  sulkily.  "  I 
don't  know  where  they  are." 

"But,  Mrs.  Luan,"  he  argued,  a  little  impa- 
tiently, "  it  cannot  end  thus  between  Miss  Courte- 
nay  and  me.  I  must  either  see  her  or  write  to 
her,  and  surely  you  will  help  me  to  the  knowledge 
without  which  I  can  do  neither." 

"  They  tell  me  nothing,"  again  said  Mrs.  Luan, 
stolidly  ;  "  they  are  in  London — that's  all." 

With  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt  for  her 
obstinate  stupidity,  Mr.  Templemore  sat  down  by 
her  side,  and  conceiving  that  he  had  offended  this 
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foolish  and  sulky  woman,  he  did  his  best  to  coax 
her  back  into  a  good  humour. 

"  Come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Luan,"  he  said,  with  his 
most  persuasive  smile,  "  you  must  be  my  friend  in 
this.  How  can  I  direct  a  letter  to  Miss  Courte- 
nay,  London  ?" 

"Kensington,"  corrected  Mrs.  Luan. 

"  But  even  Kensington  will  not  do.  I  cannot, 
at  least,  trust  to  the  chance  of  an  unexceptionably 
clever  postman  in  so  important  a  matter  as  this. 
There  are  streets  in  Kensington — which  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  not  a  street — it's  a  terrace,"  sharply  cor- 
rected Mrs.  Luan. 

"  Come,  we  are  getting  on,"  good-humouredly 
rejoined  Mr.  Templemore.  ''  Just  tell  me  what 
terrace,  and  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  number." 

"  Xumber  5,"  said  Mrs.  Luan. 

"  But  what  terrace  ?"  asked  ^Mr.  Templemore, 
in  his  most  coaxing  tones. 

Mrs.  Luan  turned  up  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
try  and  remember,  then  shook  her  head,  in  token 
of  denial. 

"  I  have  forgotten,"  she  said  ;  ^'  but  the  post- 
man will  be  sure  to  know." 

"  Sure   to  know,   when   I  daresay   there  are  a 
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hundred  terraces !"  said  Mr.  Templemore,  in  a 
vexed  tone.  "  Come,  Mrs.  Luan,  you  must  really 
try  and  remember." 

But  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  move  a 
stone  wall  as  to  move  Mrs.  Luan.  She  said  the 
postman  would  be  sure  to  know  that  it  was  No. 
5,  and  a  terrace,  and  beyond  this  she  could  not  be 
l^ot.  Vexed  and  wearied,  Mr.  Templemore  left 
her  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  muttering, 
as  he  went  downstairs,  "  There  never  was  such  a 
fool  as  that  woman  !" 
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